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THE’VEDIC DOCTRINE OF ‘SILENCE* 

By AiAnda Kf Coomaraswamy 

The general significance of ' silence ’ in connection with rites, 
myths, and mysteries has been admirably discussed by M, !Ren6 
Guenon in recent numbers of t^tudes Traditionelles} Here it is 
proposed to cite some more specific details from the Vedic tradition,. ' 
It must be premised that the Supreme Identity {tad ekam) Is 
not merely in itself ‘without duality ’ {advaita), but when consid- 
ered from another and external point of view is an identity of 
many different things. By this we do not mean onl^ that a. first 
unitary principle transcends the reciprocally related pairs of oppo- 
sites (dvandvau) that can be distinguished on any level of reference 
as contraries or known as contradictories ; but rather that the 
Supreme Identity, undetermined even by a first assumption of 
unity, subsumes in its infinity the whole of what can be implied or 
I represented by the notions of the infinite and the finite, of which 
the former includes the latter, without reciprocity.* On the other 
hand, the finite cannot be excluded or isolated from or denied to the 
infinite, since an independent finite would be in itself a limitation 
of the infinite by hj^othesis. The Supreme Identity is therefore 
inevitably represented in our thought under two aspects, both of 
which are essential to the formation of any concept of totality 
secundum rem. So we find it said of Mitravarunau {apara and para 
Brahman, God and Godhead) that from one and the same seat 
they behold ‘ the finite and the infinite ’ {aditim ditim ca, RV., V. 
62. 8) ; where, of course, it must be borne in mind that in divinis 
to ' see ' is the same as to ‘ know ’ and to ‘ be '. Or in like manner, 
but substituting the notion of spiration for that of manifestation, 


* Guenon, R., ' Organisations initiatiques et societes secretes and ' Du secret 
initiatique ', La Voile d’Isis, 1934, pp. 349, 389, and 429 ; ‘ Mythes, mystdres et 
symboles ’, ib., 1935, p. 385. La Voile d’Isis is now published as Mudes TraditioneUes. 

® iTie Iiifinite {aditih) is Mother, Sire, and Son, whatever hath been born, and 
the principle of birth, etc. ’ (RV., I. 89. 10) ; ‘ Nothing is changed in the immovable 
*Infinite {ananta) by the emanation or the withdrawals of worlds ’ (Bhaskara, Bija- 
ganita, repeating the thought of Atharva Veda, X. 8. 29 and Brhaddranyaka Upanifod, 
V. I, that ' Though plenum {pUrvurn) be taken from plenum, plenum yet r emain.^ 
The inclusion of the finite in the Infinite is expresidy formulated'in Aitareya 
Ara^yaka, II. 3. 8 ‘ A is Brahman, the ego {aham) is within it ’. an 

On the relation of unity to multiplicity see my ‘ Vedic Exemplarism Harvard 
Journal of Asiatic Studies, 1, 1936, pp. 44-64. 
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*it c&n be said £hat ' That One is equally spiraled, despirated ’ {tad 
ekam dnU avdtam, JdN X. 129. 2) ; or is at the same time ‘ Being 
■and Non-being ' RV. X. 5. 7).* 

The same conception, expressed in terms of utterance and 
sii^ce, is clearly formulated in RV., II. 43. 3, ‘ Whether, O Bird, 
thou utterest weal aloud, or sittest silent {tusnlm), think on us with 
favour And similarly in the ritual, we find that rites are perform- 
ed either with or without enunciated formulae, and that lauds are 
offered either vocally or silently ; for which the texts also provide 
aq adequate explanation. Here it must be premised that the 
primary purpose of the Vedic Sacrifice (yajna) is to effect a rein- 
tegration of the deity conceived of as spent and disintegrated by 
the act of creation, and at the same time that of the sacrificer him- 
self,', whose person, considered in its individual aspect is evidently 
incomplete. ‘The mode of reintegration is by means of initiation 
[diksd] and symbols (pmtika, dkrti), whether natural, constructed, 
enacted, or vocalized ; the sacrificer is expected to identify himself 
with the sacrifice itself and thus with the deity whose primordial 
self-sacrifice it represents, ‘ the observance of the rule thereof being 
the same as it was at the creation \ A clear distinction is drawn 
between those who may be merely ‘ present ’ and those who ‘ really ’ 
participate in the ritual acts which are performed on their behalf. 

As already stated, there are certain acts that are performed 
with a vocal accompaniment and others silently. For example 
in iatapatha Brdhmana, VII. 2. 2. 13-14, in connection with the 
preparation of the Fire-altar, certain furrows are ploughed and 
certain libations made with an accompaniment of spoken words, and 
others silently, — ‘ Silently {tusnlm), for what is silent is undeclared 
{aniruktam), and what is undeclared is everything {sarvam) . . . 

Tlus Agni (Fire) is Prajapati, and Prajapati is both declared 
{niruktah) and undeclared, bounded {parimitah) and unbounded. 


^ The ' distinct operations * (vivraia), interior and exterior {tira or guhya, and 
avis), of the Supreme Identity are represented by many other pairs, e.g. order and 
disorder (cosmos and chaos), life and death, light and darkness, sight and blindness, 
waking and sleep, potency and impotence, motion and rest, time and eternity, etc. 
It may be observed that all of the negative terms represent privations or evils if 
considered empjrically, but absence of limitation, and good, when considered aiiagogi- 
cally, — ^the negative concept including the positive, as cause includes effect. 

^ Cf. RV., X. 27. 21 ' Beyond what is heard here, there is another sound' 
[irava id ena paro any ad asti) : I. 164. 10 ' At the back of yonder Heaven the Gods 
incant an omniscient word without outgoing effect ' (mantrayante . . . vUvavidam 
vdcam aviivaminvam ) ; Jaiminlya Upani^ad Brdhmana, III. 7-9, where the initiate 
J^:k^itah, regarded as one dead to the world) is said to utter a * non-human ' word 
(amdnujim mcam) or * brahma-dictum ' (brahmavddyam). Nothing but an echo of 
the veritable Word can be heard or imderstood by human ears. 
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Now whatever he does with spoken formulae {yajusa), thereby he in- 
tegrates {samskaroti) that form of his which is dmar^d and boimded j 
and whatever* he does silently, thereby he inte^tes that form 
of his which is undeclared and unbounded. Verily, whoever aiff a 
comprehensor thereof does thus, he 'integrates the whole totality 
[sarvam krtsnam) of Prajapati ; the ab extra forms {bahyani 
are declared, the ab intra forms {antarani rupani) are undedated.’ 
An almost identical passage appears in Satapatha BrShmana, XIV. 
I. 2. 18 ; and in VI. 4. i. 6 there is another reference to the peitorra- 
ance of a rite in silence, ‘ He spreads the black antelope skin silently, 
for it is the Sacrifice, the Sacrifice is Prajapati, and Prajapati is 
tmdeclared ’. 

In the Taittinya Samhitd, III. i. 9, the first libations are drawn 
off silently {updMu), the latter with noise {upabdim), ^d ‘ thu 3 one 
bestows upon the deities the glory that is theirs, and upon men the 
glory that is theirs, and becomes divinely glorious amongst the 
deities and humanly glorious amongst men '. 

In Aitareya Brdhmana, II. 31-32, the Devas, unable to over- 
come the Asuras, are said to have ‘ seen ’ the ‘ silent laud ’ {tiisnifh 
iansam apaiyan), and this the Asuras could not follow. This 
‘ silent laud ’ is identified with what are called the ‘ eyes of the soma- 
pressings, by means of which the Comprehensor reaches the Tight- 
world ’. There is a reference to ‘ these Eyes of soma, by which 
our eyes of contemplation {dht) and intellect {manas) we behold 
the Golden ’ {hiranyam, RV., 1 . 139. 2, sc. Hiranyagarbham, the Sun, 
the Truth, Prajapati, as in X. 121). It may be observed in this 
connection that, like the wine of other traditions, the soma partaken 
of is not the very elixir {rasa, amrta) of life, but a symbolic liquor, 
— ‘ Of what the Brahmans understand by “ soma ”, none ever tastes, 
none tastes who dwells on earth ’ (RV., X. 85. 3-4) : it is ‘ by means 
of the priest, the initiation, and the invocation ' that the temporal 
power partakes of the semblance of the spiritual power {hrahmano 
rupani), Aitareya Brdhmana, VII. 31.* Here the distinction between 
the soma actually and soma theoretically partaken of is analogous 


* Aitareya Ar any aka, II. 3. 7 ‘ By means of the form of Yonder-one one has being 
in this%r8!rld ’ (amuno mpenenam lokam dbhavati) ; the converse, ‘ means of this 
(human) form one is wholly reborn in that world ’ being stated here, and also in II, 
3. 2 where a ‘ person*' (puru^a) is distinguished from the animal man (paiu) in that 
he ‘by the mortal seeks the immortal, that is his perfection.’ For example, in 
AB. VII. 31, cited above, it is by means of the nyagrodha shoots that the represen- 
tative of the temporal power partakes of soma metaphysically (parok^eifa). This 
doctrine of ‘ transubstantiation ’ is similarly enunciated in the Satapatha Brdhmana, 
XII. 7. 3. II ‘By faith he makes the surd to be soma ’, cf. ib. XII. 8. i. s'Sid 
XII. 8. 2. 2. See also my ‘ Angel and Titan ’, p. 382, Note 12 (JAOS. 55). 
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to that be!tween the spoken words of the ritual and that which 
cannot be expre^d in words, and similarly to the distinction between 
■fhe visible representation and the ‘ picture that is not’ in the colours ’ 
{bmkdvatara Sutra, II. 118). 

The well-known orison, RV., K. 189 addressed to the Serpent 
Queen {sarpardjnt) , who is at once the Dawn, Barth, and Bride ol 
the Sun, is also known as the ‘ mental chant ’ [mdnasa stotra), 
evidently because it is as explained in Taittmya Samhitd, VII. 3. i, 
' chantfed mentally’ {manasd^ stuvate), and this just because it is 
within the power of the intellect {manas) not merely to encompass 
this {imam, i.e. the finite universe) in a single moment, but also 
to transcend it, not only to contain {parydptum) but also to environ 
{paribhavitum) it. And in this way, by means of what has previously 
been* enunciated vocally (vdcd) and what is afterwards enunciated 
mentally, ‘ both (worlds) are possessed and obtained ’. Precisely the 
same is implied in Satapatha Brdhmana, II. i. 4. 29, where it is said 
that whatever has not been obtained by the preceding rites is now 
obtained by means of the Sarparajni verses, recited, as is evidently 
taken for granted, mentally and silently ; and thus the whole {sarvam) 
is possessed. Similarly in the Kaw^ltaki Brdhmana, XIV. i, where 
the two first parts of the Ajya are the ‘ silent murmur ’ {tusmm- 
japah) and the ‘ silent laud ’ \tusmm-iahsa) , ‘ He recites inaudibly, 
for the attainment of all desires ’, it being understood, of course, 
that the vocalized chant pertains to the attainment only of temporal 
goods. 

It may be noted too, that in perfect agreement with the corres- 
pondence of the spoken words to the exterior and those unspoken 
to the interior forms of deity, cited above, is the formulation of 
Altar eya Brdhmana, I. 27, where when the soma has been bought 
from the Gandharvas (types of Eros, armed with bows and arrows, 
who are the guardians of Soma, ab intra) at the price of the Word 
{vdc, f. called here ‘ the Great Naked One ’, — the Nude Goddess, — and 
represented in the rite by a virgin heifer) it is prescribed that until 
she has been redeemed from them, that is to say so long as she re- 
mains ‘ within the recitative is to be performed in silence {updhsu). 

In the Bfhaddranyaka Upanisad, III. 6, where there is a dialogue 
on Brahman„.the position is finally reached where the questioner is 
told that Brahman is ‘ a divinity about which further questions 
tannot be asked ', and at this the questioner ‘ bolds her peace ’ 
{uparardma). This is, of course in perfect agreement with the 
emplo5aneht of the via remotionis is the same texts, where it is said 


Heace Manasa Devi, the modern Bengali designation of the Serpent 
Goddess. 
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that the Brahman is ' No, No ’ {neti, nSH) ; and also with the-tradi-' 
tional text qtftjted by ^ahkara on Brahma Sutm, III. 2. 17, where 
E^ahva, questioned regarding the nature of Braiiman remains sileht 
{tusmm), only exclaiming when the question is repeated for^e 
third time, ‘ I teach you indeed^ but'you do not understand : this 
Brahman is silence Precise the same significance attaches to the 
Buddha’s refusal to analyze the state of nirvana. In Bha^avad Gita, 
X. 38 Krishna speaks of himself as.' the silence of the hidden ones 
{mauna guhdydm), and the gnosis of the Gnostics ’ (jhdnam jhSna- 
vatdm) ; where mo.una corresponds to the familiar muni, ' silent 
sage This is not, of course, to say that He does not also ‘ speaks ’, 
but that his speaking is simply the manifestation, and not an affec- 
tion, of the Silence ; as the Brhaddranyaka Upanisad, III., 5, also 
reminds us, the supreme state is one that transcends ||he distinction 
of utterance from silence, — ‘ Without respect to utterance or silence 
[amaunam ca maunam nirvidya), then is he indeed a Brahman 
When it is asked further ‘ By what means does one thus become a 
Brahman ? ’, the questioner is told, ‘ By that means by which one 
does become a Brahman which is as much as to say, by a way that 
can be found but cannot be chatted. The secret of initiation remains 
inviolable by its very nature ; it cannot be betrayed because it 
cannot be expressed, — it is inexplicable {aniruktam), but the inex- 
plicable is everything, at the same time all that can and all that 
cannot be expressed. 

It will be seen from the citations above that the Brahmana 
texts and the rites to which they refer are not only absolutely self- 
consistent but in complete agreement with the values implied in 
the text of P.V., II. 43. 3 ; the explanations are, indeed, of universal 
validity, and could be applied as well to the Orationes Secretae of 
the Christian Mass (which is also a sacrifice) as to the unvoiced 
repetition of the Indian Yajus-formulae.‘ The consistency affords 


* It may be added that while from a religioxis point of view silence and fasting 
and other acts of abstention are acts of penance, from a metaphysical point of view 
their significance has no longer to do with the mere improvement of the individual 
as such but with the realization of supra-individual conditions. The contemplative 
life a^gch is superior to the active life as such. It does not however follow that the 
state of the Comprehensor or even that of the Wayfarer should be ®ne of total inac- 
tion ; this would be an imperfect imitation of the Supreme Identity where eternal 
rest and eternal wdl-k are one and the same. There is an adequate imitation only 
when inaction and action are identified, as intended by the Bhagavad Giid and the 
Taoist wu wei ; action no longer implying limitation when it is no longer determined 
by needs or compelled by ends to be attained, but becoming a simple manifestation. 
Tn this case, for example, utterance does not exclude, but rather represents silence ; 
and it is in just this way that a myth or other adequate symbol, althot^ an 
‘ e35)ression ’ actually, remains a ' mystery ’ essentially. In tiie same way every 
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•at the same time an excellent illustration of the general principle 
that'what is to be found in the Brahmanas and Upani^ds represents 
nothing new in principle, but only an expansion ofVhat is taken 
foi:,granted and more ' eminently ' enunciated in the ‘ older ’ liturgi- 
cal texts themselves. Those who assume that quite ‘ new doctrines' 
are taught in the Br^manas and Upanisads are simply placing 
unnecessary difficulties in the way of their own understanding of 
the Samhitas. 

It will be advantageous also to consider the derivation and 
form of the word tusnim. This indeclinable form, generally ad- 
verbial (‘ silently ’) but sometimes to be rendered adjectivally or 
as a noun, is really the accusative of a supposedly lost tusna, f. 
tusni, corresponding in meaning to Greek sige, and derived from the 
root 2ms* meaning to be satisfied, contented, and at rest, in the sense 
that motion comes to rest in the attainment of its object, and indeed 
as^speech comes to rest in silence when all has been said that can be 
said. The word tusmm occurs perhaps as a real accusative (Caland, 
‘ tusmm is equal to vdcamyamah ’), — for to speak of ‘ contemplating 
silently ’ wordd involve a tautology, — in Pancavimsa Brdhmana, VII. 
6. I, where Prajapati, desiring to proceed from the state of unity to 
that of multiplicity {hahu sydm), expresses himself with the words 
‘ May I be born ’ (prajdyeya), and ‘ having by intellect contemplated 
the Silence ’ {tusmm manasd dhydyat), therewith ‘ saw’ {ddidhtt) that 
the Germ (garhham, sc. Agni or Indra who as the Brhat becomes 
the ‘eldest son’,) lay hidden within himself {antarhUam), and so 
proposes to bring it to birth by means of the Word {vdc). Tusmm 
manasd dhydyat then corresponds to the more usual manasd vdcam 
akrata (RV., X. 71. 2) or manasdivd vdcam mithunam samabhavat {$ata- 
patha Brdhmana, VI. i. 2. 9), with reference to ‘ the act of fecundation 
latent in eternity ’, for thus ‘ ‘ He (Prajapati) became pregnant 
■ igarbhin) * and expressed {asrjata) the Several Angels ’, The birth 
of the Son is strictly speaking not only a conception from the 
the conjoint principles, in the sense of vital operation, but at the 
same time a conception intellectually, — per verbum in intellectu 
conceptum, corresponding to the designation of the Germ {garbham, 
sc. Hiranyagarbha) as a concept {didhitim) in this sense, RV., Ill, 
31. I. 


natural function when referred to the principle it represents, can properly be said 
to have been renounced even when it is performed. 

^ ‘Thus*, ie. as St. Augustine expresses it: having thus ‘made Himself a 
mother of whom to be bom * (Contra K. Haereses, 5). 

•^Cf. Epiphanius, Haer. XXXIV. 4 ‘ The Father was in travail ’ and in 
foydore, the ‘comrade ’ 
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The Pancavimia Brahmana, dted above, goes on* to explain,* 
with reference^to the intention of ‘ bringing to birth by means of the 
\V^ord ’ {vsicd frajanayd), that Prajapati ‘released the Word'* 
{vdcath vyasrjata, in other words effected the separation of Hegi^n 
and Earth), and She descended as* Rathantara {vdg mthantaram 
avapadyata, where avapad is literally to “ step down ’’), . . and thence 
was bom the Brhat . . . that had lain so long wdthin ' (Jyog antar 
abhut) ] cf. RV., X. 124. i, ‘Thou hast lain long enough in the long- 
darkness ' {jyog eva dtrgharh tama diayisthdh) .* That is to "Wiy that 
Aditi, Magna Mater, Night, becomes Aditi, Mother Earth, and Dawn, 
to be represented in the ritual by the altar [vedi) that is the birth- 
place iyoni) of Agni : distinction is made between the Word that 
‘ was with God and was God ’ from the Word as Earth Mother, or 
in other words of ‘ Mary ghostly ' from ‘ Mary in th^ flesh ’.*• For 
as we know from Taittiriya Samhitd, III. i. 7 and Jaimimya Brdh- 
mana, I. 145-6, the Brhat (the Father brought to birth) corresponds 
to Heaven,’ the future {bhavisyat), and to despiration {apdna), the 


^ It is of interest to note the ritual parallel in Satapaiha Brdhtnana, IV. 6. 9. 24 
where after sitting speechless {vac amy amah), the sacrificers are to * release their 
speech ' {vdcam visrjeran) according to theii desires, e.g. ' May we be abundantly 
supplied with offspring \ 

2 Dirghatamas, ‘ Long Darkness one of the blind * prophets * of 

the Rigveda, is accordingly the designation of an ab intra, occulted, form of Agni, 
whose relation to his younger brother Dirghasravas, ' Par Cry ' as is that of Varuna to 
his younger brother Mitra or Agni, or in other words as of Death [mrtyu) to Life {dyus ) . 
Of Dirghasravas it is also said that he had ‘ long been under restraint and lacking 
food ' [jyog aparuddho saydnah, Pahcavim^a Brdhmana, XV. 3. 25), and all tliese 
expressions correspond to what is said of Vrtrain RV., I. 32. 10, viz. that ‘ Indra's 
enemy lay in the long darkness {dlrgham tama diayat) beneath the Waters ' ; the 
ab intra aspect of deity being that of the Dragon or Serpent {vftra, ahi), the pro- 
cession of Prajapati a ' creeping forth from the blind darkness ' (andhe tamasi 
prdsarpat, Pahcavimia Brdhmana, XVI. i. i) and that of the Serpents generally a 
'crawling forth' {ati sarpana) whereby they become the Suns {ib., XXV. 15. 4). 
On this serpentine procession see my ' Angel and Titan, a study in Vedic Ontology 
Journ, Amer. Or, Soc., 1935 : the procession of Dirghatamas requires a longer 
discussion. 

® Otherwise represented mythically as the rape of the Word (RV„ I. 130. 9, 
where Indra ‘ steals the Word ’, vdcam . . . mu^dyati), or as an analysis of the Word 
(RV c^ VII. 103. 6, X. 71. 3 and 125. 3), or again as a measurement or birth of Maya 
from Maya [Atharva Veda, VIII. 9. 5 ' Maya was bom from Maya®, followed by the 
Lolita Vistara, Lefmann 27. 12, * Inasmuch as her, i.e. the Buddha's mother's, likeness 
was modelled afterM;liat of Maya, Maya she was called '). 

^ Agni, although the Son, is the Father himself reborn, and immediately 
ascends ; moreover, ' Agni is kindled by Agni ' (RV., I. 12. 6). It can,be said of him 
accordingly not only that ' Being the Father, he became the Son ' (Atharva Veda, 
XIX. 53. 4) and that He is both ' the Father of the gods and their Son ' (RV., I. 69. i, 
see Satapatha Br., VI. i. 2. 26), but also that ‘ He who heretofore was his ovm Son 
now becomes his own Father ' (Satapaiha Br,, II. 3. 3. 5), that he is ‘ His Father's 
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kathantara' (the Father’s separated nature) to Earth, the past 
(bhmt), and spiration {pram)} The same assumptip’ns are found 
in Jaiminiya Upanisad Brdhmana, I. 53 f., substituting Saman and 
Brhat and Rathantara ; the Saman (m.) representing intellect 
{manas} and despiration {apana), the Rc. (f.) the Word (vac) and 
spiration {prdna). The Saman is also in seipso ‘ both she (sa) 
and he ' {ama), and it is as a single luminous power {yirdj) ® that 
the conjoint principles generate the Sun, and then immediately 
depart from one another, this division of essence from nature. 
Heaven from Earth, or Night from Day being the inevitable condi- 
tion of all manifestation ; it is invariably the coming of the light 
that separates in time the Parents that are united in eternity. Now 
saman always has reference to the music, rc to the articulate wording 
of the incantations {rc, mantra, brahma), so that when words are 
sung to measured music this represents an analysis and naturing 
of •a heavenly music that in itself is one, and inaudible to human 


father' (RV., IV. i6. 35), at once the Son and Brother of Varuna (RV., IV. i. 2 
and X, 51. 6), and ' Own-son ' {tanunapat, passim), — this last expression exactly 
corresponding to the Gnostic ' Autogenes It is then easy to see how Agni, although 
a Son of chthonic birth, can in his identity with the Sun be regarded also as the 
Lover of the Earth Mother ; the syzygy Agni-Prthivi being then an aspect of the 
parents Heaven and Earth, Savitr-Savitri, and more remotely Mitravarunau (Gopatha 
Brdhmana, I. 32 and Jaiminiya Upanisad Br., IV. 27, etc.). 

^ Cf. in Aitareya Aranyaka II. 3. 6 the distinction of spirit {prdna) from body 
{iartra), of which the former is hidden {tira) and the latter evident {avis), like ' a ' 
inherent and ' a ' expressed : ^atapatha Brdhmana X. 4. 3. 9 * No one becomes 
deathless by means of the body, but whether it be by gnosis or by works, only 
after abandoning the body 

2 Viraj, from whom all things ‘ milk ' their specific virtue or character, 
is commonly a designation of the Magna Mater, but even when so regarded is a 
syzygy, — * Who knowetli her progenitive duality ? Atharva Veda, VIII. 9. 10. 
The terms viraj and aditi although both iisually feminine, may also have a masculine 
sense with similar reference to the first principle. To maintain, indeed, that any 
creative power considered in its creative aspect can be defined as exclusively ‘ male ' 
or exclusively ' female ' involves a contradiction in terms, all creation whatever being 
a ce)-gnition and cow-ception ; even in Christianity, the generation of the Son is * a 
vital operation from a conjoint principle ' {a principio conjunciivo, St. Thomas, 
Summa, I. 45. 5), i.e. a principle that is both an essence and a nature, — ' That w-ture 
by which the Father begets '. It is only when it is realized once for all that the 
creative power on any level of reference, — whether for example as God, or Man, — 
is always a unity of conjoint principles, that is to say a syzy^ and mithunaiva, 
that tlie propriety can be seen of such expressions as ‘ He (Agni) was bom from 
the Titan's womb ' {asnrasya jathardt ajdyata, RV., X. 29. 14, ' Mitra pours the seed 
in Varuna ' {retah varum sincati, Pahcavim§a Br,, XXV. 10. 10), ' My womb is the 
Great^rahman, therein I lay the Germ ' {Bhagav^ Gttd, XIV. 3), and many sinular 
references to the maternity of a deity referred to by names grammatically masculine 
or neuter. 
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ears.^ We j^iay say accordingly that the name " Grdkt I^iturgy^^ 
{brhad w^^Aa,Vhere uktha is from vac, ' to speak \ appUed to Agni, 
^g. in RV., V. 19. 3, represents the Son as a spoken Word, and mani- 
fested lyogos * ; and in the same way Indra is ' the most exc^Hcnt • 
incantation ' {jyesthai ca mantrah, Rv., X. 50. 4). 


^ Just as in Plotinus, Enneads, I. 6. 3 * Harmonies unheard in sound create the 
harmonies we hear and wake the soul to the one essence in another nature ^ and V. 
9. II * An earthly representation of the music that there is in the rhythrr (=»Skr. 
chanddnsi) of the ideal world \ It is precisely in this sense that the ritual music, 
like every other part of the Sacrifice, is an imitation of ‘ what was done by the 
Divinities in the beginning ' {Satapatha Brdhma'^a, VII. 2.1.4 and passim) ; which 
holds good no less for the Christian Mass or Sacrifice. 

It may be observed that in the operation of conjoint principles we ftecessarily 
conceive of one as active, the other as passive, and say that on% is agent and the 
other means, or that one gives and the other receives. The apparent conflict with 
the Christian doctrine, which denies a ' passive power ' in God (St. Thomas, Sumyta, 

1. 41. 4 ad 2), is imreal. St. Thomas liimself remarks that ' in every generation 
there is an active and a passive principle * (Summa, I. 98. 2c). The fact is that 
a distinction of this kind is determined by the necessity of speaking in terms of 
time and space ; whereas in divinis action is immediate, and there is no real, but 
only a logical distinction of agency frdm means. Savitr and Savitri are both equally 
' wombs * (Yom, Jaimintya Upanisad Br,, iV. 27). If ' One of the perfections acts 
{kartd), the other fosters ' (rndhan, RV., III. 31. 2), both of these are active opera- 
tions ; it does not mean that either ' act ' or ' fostering * represent possibilities which 
might or might not have been realized, but merely refers to the co-operation of the 
conjoint principles, intention and power. There is no distinction of potentiality 
from act. It is only when the creation has taken place, and concepts of time and 
space are therefore involved, that we can think of a puro alto as divided from potenza 
by the measure of the whole universe (Dante, Paradiso, XXIX. 31-36), of Heaven 
and Earth as ‘ driving apart ' {te vyadravatdm, Jaimintya Upanisad Br,, I. 54), or of 
‘ Nature as receding from likeness to God ' (St. Thomas, Summa, I. 14. ii). This 
separation {viyoga) is the occasion of cosmic suffering [traisoka, the pain of the 
Three Worlds that had once been one, Pahcavimsa Br., VIII. i. 9, loka-duhkha, 

* Weltschmerz Katha Up,, V. ii), and it is no wonder that ' When the conjoint 
pair were parted, the Devas moaned, and said ‘‘ Let them be wed agmn ' (RV., X. 
24. 5) ; it is, however, only 'at the meeting of the ways ', ' at the worlds’ end *, that 
Heaven and Earth * embrace ’ [Jaimintya Upanisad Br,, I. 5, etc.), only 'in the 
heart ' that the marriage of Indra and Indrani is really consummated {^atapatha Br,, 
X, 5. 2. ii), that is to say in a silence and darkness that are the same as that ' Night 
that hides the darkness of the conjoint pair ’ in RV., 1 . 123. 7, the ^atapatha Brdhmana 
interfMating this condition of unconscious cognition [samvit), perfect beatitude (para- 
mdnanda) and sleep (svapna) as an ' entering into, or being possessed by, what is 
one's very own ’ (si'dpyaya), 

® The Sacrifice* in its liturgical aspect is a ' bringing to birth by means of the 
Word ' : one ' sings the Saman on a Rc ', and this is a procreative coupling (mithunam), 
identical with that of Intellect and Word (manas and vac). Sacrifice* and Guerdon 
(yajha, dak^ind, i.e. Prajapati and Dawn) and literally an in-/om-ation of Nature, 

* for were it not for Intellect, the Word would be incoherent ' [&atapatha Br^,, III, 

2. 4. ii), whereas it is in fact the ' birthplace of Order '. The Rathantara, for 
example, is a * means of procreation ' (prajananam, Pahcavimia Br,, VII. 7. rr6. 
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^ The spf)ken Word is a harmony. In KausUaki^ Brdhmana, 
XXIII. 2 and XXIV.* i, ' Prajapati is he whose name is mentioned ; 

this is the symbol of Prajapati ' Aloud ' in ' Sing aloud, 

0 4liou of wide radiance ’ (Agni) is a symbol of the Brhat \ In 
' ^aiapatha Brdhmana, VI. i. i. 15 the triumphant Jubilate of the 
spoken Word is described as follows : ' She (the Earth, hhumi, being 
prthivt, ' spread out '), feeling herself altogether complete {sarvd 
krtsnd), sang [agdyat] ; and because she ' sang therefore she is 
Gayatri.* They say too that ' It was Agni, indeed, on her back 
[prdheY who, feeling himself altogether complete, sang ; and inasmuch 
as he sang, therefore he is Gayatra. And hence whosoever feels 
himself altogether complete, either sings or delights in song.' 

We.have thus briefly discussed the divine nativity from certain 
points of view jn order to bring out the correspondences of the Vedic 
and the Gnostic references to the Silence. In both traditions the 
authentic and integral powers on every level of reference are syzygies 
of conjoint principles, male and female ; .summarizing the Gnostic doc- 
trine of the Aeons (Vedic amrtdsah—devdh) we may say that ab intra 
and informally these are Bythos and Sige, ' Abyss ', and ' Silence ', 
and ab extra, formally, Nous and ^Jnnoia or Sophia, ‘ Intellect ' 


corresponding to prajananam as ‘ mistress ' viipatnl, the ‘ mother ' of Agni in RV., 
III. 29. i) ; Savitri in this sense is identified with the metres {chanddnsi) and called 
the ' Mother of the Vedas ' {Gopatha Br., I. 33 and 38), which ' metres ' are com- 
monly referred to as the means par excellence of reintegration (samskarana, Aitareya 
Br,, VI. 27, etc.), and in her conjunction with Savitr presents an analogy with the 
Gnostic Ecclesia (‘ Mother Church ') and Gnosis as constituting with the Man 
(Anthropos= Prajapati, Agni, Manu) a syzygy. In this connection also there should 
be noted the close relationship of the words mdtrd, mdtr, and mdyd, ' metre 
‘ mother and ' magical-means ' or ‘ matrix ' ; md to ‘ measure ' and nir-md, to 
* measure out ' being constantly employed not only in the sense of giving form and 
definition but in the closely related senses of creating or giving birth to, notably 
in RV., III. 38. 3, III. 53. 15, X. 5. 3, X. 125. 8, Atharva Veda,Ylll., 9. 5, and in 
the well-known expression nirmdna-kdya denoting precisely the assumed and actually 
manifested and born ‘ body ' of the Buddha. 

Sacrifice and birth are inseparable concepts ; the Satapatha Brdhmana, indeed 
proposes the hermeneia, * yajna, because yan jayate'* \ Sacrifice is divisive, 
a ' breaking of bread ’ ; the product is articulated and articulate. The Sacrifice is a 
spreading out, a making a tissue or web of the Truth {satyam tanavdmahd, S^^^atha 
Br,, IX. 5. I. i8)f a metaphor commonly employed elsewhere in connection with the 
raying of tlie fontal light, which forms the texture of the worlds. Just as the kindling 
of Agni is the making perceptible and evident of a hidden light, soothe utterance of the 
chants is the making perceptible of a silent principle of sound. The spoken Word is 
a revelation of the Silence, the measures the trace of what is in itself is immeasurable. 

' Prsthe,i,e. either (i) with reference to Agni*s being seated on the earthen altar 
(vedi) which is his birthplace (yoni), and/or (2) with reference to Agni's being 
suppoirted by the Prstha-stotra, of which hymn the Gayatri is the mother by 
Prajapati, Pancavimia Br., VII. 8. 8. 
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and ‘Wisdom’, and without going into further detail, that Si^ 
corresponds "to Vedic tusifi and Nous to wfl«ws,^Sige and Sophia 
respectively to the hidden and manifested aspects of Aditi-VaC'; 
and also that the ' fall ' of the Word {vag . . avapadyata, cited at^pve),- 
and her purification as R.c, Apala,* Surya {Jaiminlya Upanisad 
Brdhmana, I. 53f., RV., VIII. 91 and X. 85) correspond to the fall 
and redemption of Sophia and the Shekinah in the Gnostic and 
Qabbalistic traditions respectively. In what are really more 
academic rather than more ‘ orthodox ’ forms of Christiaiiit}', the 
two aspects of the Voice, within and without, are those of ‘ that 
nature by which the Father begets ’ and ' that nature which recedes 
from likeness to God, and yet retains a certain likeness to the divine 
being ’ (St. Thomas, Summa, 1. 41. 5c and 1. 14. 11 ad 3), respectively 
the eternal and the temporal Theotokoi. 

Ret us repeat in conclusion that the Supreme Identity is neither 
merely silent nor merely vocal, but literally a no-what that is .at 
the same time indefinable and partially defined, an unspoken and 
a spoken W’^ord. 




ASCETICISM IN PRE-BUDDHIST 'DAYS 

By Ratji^ai, Mehta 

It has been a common belief, since the time of Max Muller and 
other philosophically-minded workers in the field of Oriental Re- 
search, that the people of India have remained, through all ages, 
spiritually-minded, that they leaned more and more towards renun- 
ciation of worldly-hfe, rather than take interest iu their day-to-daj’’ 
work, or pursuit the practical ways for scientific knowledge. 

Now this is a wrong belief which seems to have been .founded 
on and developed from the reading of purely sectarian^biteratuie and 
from a religious view-point only. The reading seems to have been 
confined mainly to the religious and philosophic points and subjects 
treated in the Brahmanic, Buddhist or Jaina texts. The other 
side, that of the representation of the Hfe and mind of the common 
people as against that of the minority of learned authors of these 
texts, seems to have been completely ignored. 

The above-spoken-of renunciation spirit is said to have been 
most rampant in the days of Gotama Buddha, Mahavira and a little 
earlier. In this paper I try to get an impression of that other side 
of the thing from the Jdtaka stories which can be taken to re- 
present the common life of the pre-Buddhist period. It will be seen 
that asceticism was not so wide a phenomenon as has been main- 
tained uptil now. 

The New Ideal. — ^Ascetic ideals and practices are found in very 
early stages of society. But their aims have been changing ever 
since. With the rise of the doctrine of rebirth,* actions and their 
consequences {kammaphala) human life and its values began to 
appear in a different aspect. Tife with an unending chain of 
repeated existences became something to be escaped.* Philosophic 
thoughts turned towards asceticism, more vigorously than ever 

^ Read before the IBuddhist Society, Ananda Vihara, Bombay, on 28th June, 
1936* 

* Jdtaka (henceforth abbreviated /.), II, p. 17 ; VI, pp. 18^ — gdthd (abb. g.), 
828 — 'cavanti upap^j^janii es* ossa parindmita * ; 239 — g. 1075 — ‘ asankhcyydpi jdtiyo \ 

* J > I, P* 350 ; II. P* 202— g, 143'; III, p. 158—^. 15 ; IV, p. 397— 39- 

^ Ill, p. 434 — g, 17 ; c/. the pathetic words of Vessantara who addresses his 
son and daughter : 

' Be thou my ship to ferry me safe over existence’s sea, 

Beyond the world's men and gods I'll cross and free I'll be : 

— y., VI, p. 546— g. 2144-6. 
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•before, but,with*a different aim. That aim was more of self-puri- 
fication'and realization of the Eternal Truths than anything else. 
And this ascetic 'ideal slowly but steadily permeated through the 
wljole mass of people in those days. 

Thpre were two groups of ascetics, viz. the Santanas and the 
Brdhmanas or the Recluse-philosophers and the Hermits. The 
order of the Paribbdjakas or the Wanderers strictly so called, was 
yet to come. At any rate, its existence is not as clear in the Jdtaka 
stories as it is in the Buddhist Nikdyas. 

, T'he Older Hermits. — ^The institution of Hermits (is* ; tdpasa) 
is of course very old. In course of time, however, in the days of 
Yajnavalkya who alludes to both the Sramanas and the Tdpasas, 
and also perhaps not long before the rise of Buddhism, a new order 
of retigieux was formed, who called themselves Sramanas — to dis- 
tinguish themfeelves both from the hermits who practised penance 
and sacrifice in the wood, and the Brdhmanas who were house- 
holders.’ The institution of hermits or isis was not completely 
wiped out. And people still cherished the fond memory of old 
sages — Yamahanu, Somayaga, Manojava, Samudda, Magha, Bharata, 
Kalikara, and Kassapa Angirasa, Akitti and Kisavaccha,* who by 
practising tapassd attained to Brahmaloka. These hermits [pabba- 
jitas) of the stories, as Prof. Rhys Davids puts it,* lived in the 
forests adjoining the settlements, according to the various tendencies 
of the schools to which they belonged, either in meditation or in 
sacrificial rites, or in practices of self-torture, or in repeating over to 
themselves and in teaching to their pupils, the suttas containing the 
tenets of their school. Much time was spent in gathering fruits 
and roots for their sustenance . . . And there was difference of opinion 
and of practice, as to the comparative importance attached to the 
learning of the texts. But the hermitages where the learning, or 
the repeating of texts was unknown, were the exceptions. 

Life of the Pabbajitas. — Usually the pabbajitas retired to the 
sylvan and lonely forests of the Himalayas.* There they built 
small and suitable huts of grass and leaves.® Foot-paths 
{padika-magga) led to these hermitages {assama).'^ There were 
also separate marked-out places where the hermits had their daily 
walk {cahkamanakoti) The usual requisites of an ascetic (ptabba- 


^ Barua, Pre-Buddhisiic Indian Philosophy , pp. 239-40. 

* J: VI, p. 99— g. 422-3. 

* Buddhist India, pp. 140-1. 

* J-, I, P- ^40; n, pp. 103, 269 ; III, p. 515 ; IV, p. 221. 
‘ J: I. P- 375 : VI, p. 75. 

* J., IV, p. 489 ; V, p. 132 ; VI, pp. 74, 532—^. 2037. 

’ J; IV, p. 329 ; VI, p. 232. 
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jitaparikkhara) were : robes, inner and outer, dyed "in batk (ratta- 
vakaaram), antelope’s skin (ajina) thrown ov§r the shoulder, a 
walking-staff inJiand (danda), shoes (updnaha), mnbrella {chattam),. 
hook {ankusa) for gathering fruits, etc. and a bowl {pattam).'^ The' 
hermits, unlike the Samana-pabbajitas^ kept long locks of matJtedT 
hair and tied them in a coil {jaiamandalam) , and, if need be thrust 
needles in them.* They wore a girdle of munja grass.* A wooden 
bedstead {kaUhattharaka) was kept in the hut.* As to their food, 
they generally lived upon wild bulbs and radishes, catmint and herbs, 
wild rice, black mustard (‘ spread out to dry ’), jujubs, herbs, honey, 
lotus-fibres, myrobalan, scraps of meat.* The daily routine in the 
hermitages was something hke this : Ihe hermitage was swept 
clean in the morning, water was brought from the near-by river, 
wild roots and fruits were collected, wood ciiopped for fud, food 
prepared and eaten, little rest at noon, study and discussion ifa the 
afternoon, evening-meal and rest at night.® They constantly 
tended the ' holy fire ’ {Jdtaveda).' When a stranger approached 
a hermit dwelling in the forest, he would first of all inqmre as to 
his welfare in the usual formal words : 

‘ O holy man, I trust that you are prosperous and well. 

With grain to glean, and roots and fruit abundant where you 
dwell ; 

Have you been much by flies and gnats and creeping things 
annoyed. 

Or from wild beasts of prey have you immunity enjoyed ? ’ 

And the same sweet reply was given by the hermit with an 
affectionate reception : 


1 I, p. 304 ; III, p. 82 ; IV, pp. 25, 129, 476—^. 294-5 ; V, pp 312, 232—1-. 
124 ; VI, pp. 21, 73, 528— g. 2011. 

*7., I, pp. 304-375 ; V, pp. 132 ; VI, pp. 21, 73, 528— 2011 ; 242 ; Jatilo : 
IV, p. 476 ; V, p. 202 — g. 28. 

*7- V, p. 202 — g. 32. The stock description of a hermit is : ‘ with uncleansed 
teeth (pankadanto) , and goatskin garb (kharajino) and hair all matted {jaltlo) and 
muttering holy words in peace (japanto) ’ : /., Ill, p. 23O — g. 10 ; IV, p. 299 — g. 62 ; 
VI, p.'^6— g. 2037-8. 

V-. 11 , P 41 ; VI, p. 21, 158. 

* J., I, p. 450 ; ly, pp. 221, 306, 371-2 — g. 269-86 : dlukdathbdni, bildlitakkaldni, 
sdmdkanlvdrafh, sdkath, bhisam, madhuth, mamsam, badardmalakdm ; ascetic and 
hermits taking strong drink and meat was not a common thing : J., I, pp. 361-2 ; 
II, pp. 262, 382 ; V, p. 235 ; VI, p. 63 ; cf. Dialogues of the Buddha, I, p. 230. 

« J., IV, 221— g, 40 ; V, pp. 3138. ; VI, p. 75. 

* 7-, PP- 285. 494 : II, PP- 43-4 ; V, p. 476 (aggisdld) ; VI, p. 201— g. 872 ; 
Mahdvagga, 1. 15. 2. 
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‘ I tfiank you, brahmin, yes, I am both prosperous and w^, 
'With grain to glean and roots and fruit abundant while I 
dwell ; • « 

From flies and gnats and creeping things I suffer not annoy, 
And from wild beasts of prey I here immunity enjoy. 

•In all the innumerable years I’ve lived upon this ground. 

No harmful sickness that I know has ever here been found ; 
Welcome O brahmin, bless the chance directed you this way. 
Come, enter with a blessing, come, and wash your feet I pray. 
The tinduk and the piydl leaves, and kdsumdri sweet, 

And fruits like honey, brahmin, take the best I have, and eat. 
And this cool water from a cave high hidden on a hill, 

O noble brahmin, take of it and drink if it be your will.’ ^ 

In the rainy season, the recluses came down from the moun- 
tains. For, as it is said, in the Himalayas, during the rainy season, 
'Syhen the rains are incessant, as it is impossible to dig up any bulb 
or root or to get any wild fruits, a,nd the leaves begin to fall, the 
ascetics for the most part come down from the Himalayas and take 
up their abode amidst the haunts of men.® After the rains were 
over, they returned to the mountains, for then the flowers and 
fruits began ripening.* And they thus lived on in peace and soli- 
tary calmness, thinking out the mysteries of this and the ‘ other ' 
world, and deep problems for humanity at large, with hundreds of 
disciples around them, freed of all desires and fetters. These silent 
recluses, though living far from the mundane world, did no doubt 
influence the existing society to a great extent. Dhamma was recog- 
nized to be the ' standard ’ of the isis * ; to injure the isis in any way 
was a great sin.* Men besought these sages for the solution of 
intricate problems affecting them, and the way to peace, order and 
happiness.® 

The virtues of an ideal ascetic are thus enumerated : He has 
no anger towards anyone, even when angered, does not allow it 
to be seen, bears hunger with a pinched belly, restrained in eating 
and drinking, has abandoned all sport and pleasure, utters no false- 
hood, is averse to all pomp and carnal desire, has nothing as his 
own, is resolute, unselfish, has forbearance and freedom from all 


1 J., IV, p. 434 — S'- 150-3 ; V, p. 323— S- 130-9 ; VI, p. 532— s- 2041-8 ; c/. the 
sweet words of VasantI, the * Forest Deity in Bhavabhuti*s Vttararamacaritam, II, i. 
* /., II, p. 85 ; III, p. 37. 

“ ]., II. p. 72. 

® ]•> V, p. 509 — g. 490 — ' dhammo hi isinamdhajo 

^ J., II. p. 172— g. 124 ; IV, p. 383— S- 9 ; V, pp. 143-4— S- 69. 73 - 

® y IV, pp, 134 — g, 97-~9~ * Samand anusasanti isi dhammoguneratd * ; 395 — g. 31. 
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hindrances to religious perfection — all properly fittM iq,hin; like 
the spokes in the nave of a wheel.* . 

Sham Ascpiics. — But, as always, there may ha^e existed sham: 
ascetics as well {kuta-tapaso : kuta-jatilo). We must not, however^ 
be led away by the description^ of these ascetics in the jS^kas 
which, averse as they are to all kinds of penance and austerities, 
paint them in exaggeratedly bad colours We may, nevertheleES, 
note them in order to discern some reality at least * 

We have seen that gradually the Samanas, the newly.-risen 
ascetic-order, broke away from past traditions, revolted against the 
older Vedic system of sacrifice and self -mortification.* The Jdtakaf, 
show particular hatred against austerities and false practices (sa- 
maddnam)* many of which are enumerated. Some did the swinging 
penance {vaggulivatam)^ some lay on tiiom-beds {kantaka-sayya^)* 
some underwent the five-fire penance {pahca-tdpani)? ’Some prac- 
tised the mortification by squatting (ukkutikappadkanam)} Some 
did the act of diving {udaka-gdhana) , and some repeated texts {mantd" 
sajjdpenti).^ Various and many are the instances, in these stories, 
wherein h 3 q)ocritical, lewd, sham and many other types of ascetics 
are portrayed. Qtiite consistently wilh their aversion towards 
ascetic appearances, and with their character as folk-tales, these 
stories occasionally cast slur and bitter satire on outward show of 
hypocritical saintliness. In the Kdsdva Jdtaka,'^'^ a sham ascetic 
clothes himself in a yellow robe, puts on the guise of a paccekabuddha, 
with a covering about his head {patisisakam) . Blsewhere,** a sham 
ascetic misconducts himself in the royal chamber at night, and 
stands by day in a cemetery on one foot worshipping the sun. But 
the satire bites most pungently in the beast-fables. The Bildra 


' VI, pp. 257-61— g. (?) ; cf. Acdrdnga-sutra, I. i. 3. 

® For an exhaustive treatment of the subject from various sources, see Maurice 
Bloomfield’s article ‘On False Ascetics and Nuns in Hindu Fiction': J.A.O.S., 
44, pp. 202ff. 

® See Barua, op. cit., p. 242. 

*/•. I. P- 391- 

» See J.P.T.S., 1884, p. 95. 

* Pictures of ascetics doing penance on thorns are not at all rare nowadays : 
for instaStee, see The National Geographic Magazine, 24, pp. 1268, 1269, 1270, 1279. 

’’ Ibid., p. 1286 ; the penance consists of sitting between four* fires, the sun 
burning down upon Uie head as the fifth : Richard Schmidt, Fakire und Fakirtum 
im alien und modernen Indien, pp. 17, 158, 168, 181. 

® As though they had remained so for years. 

* Ill, p. 235 ; IV, p. 299 ; V, p. 241— g. 160 ; cf. Dialogues of thi Buddha, I, 
pp. 226-32. 

i®/., II, pp. 197-8— g. 140-1. 

»y.,ni,pp.303£f. 
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Jalaka,' (or instance, presents before us a jackal, unaccountably 
substituted in the .story for the cat which is clearly the origin^ 
rsubject as is indicated by both the title and the gdthd, which shams 
, asceticism to beguile the troop of rats ; Morning and evening the 
rats come to pay their respects t;o the saintly jackal. ‘ Gofiy is 
my name ’, says the jackal. ‘ Why do you stand on one leg ? ' 
‘ Becatise, if I stood on all four at once, the earth could not bear 
my weight. That is why I stand on one leg only.’ ‘ And why do 
you keep your mouth open ? ’ ‘To take the air. I live on air ; 
it is my only food.’ ‘ And why do you face the sun ? ’ ‘To 
worship him.’ The saintly jackal always seizes and devours the 
last of the troop as they depart, wipes his lips and looks as if nothing 
had happened. At last he is caught. And the Bodhisatta has to 
declare : 

‘"Where saintliness is but a cloak. 

Whereby to cozen guileless folk. 

And screen a villain’s treachery 
— ^The cat-like nature there we see.’* 

In the Aggika Jdtaka,^ again, the jackal happens to have all 
the hair singed off his body by a forest-fire so that he is left perfectly 
bald, except for a tuff like a scalp- knot where the crown of his head 
is pressed against a tree. Drinking from a pool, he catches sight 
of his top-knot reflect in the water, and exclaims : ‘ At last I’ve got 
wherewithal to go to market ’. He then poses as Bharadvaja, 
^votary of the God of Fire {aggika) and does the same mischief as 
in the previous instance.* In the Vaka Jdtaka,^ a wolf living on 
a rock is once surrounded by the winter-floods [himodakam), and 
to make the best of a bad business, decides to keep the fast {uposatha : 
nikkammassa pana nipajjanto uposathakammam varam), but when 
he sees a goat, he at once tries to catch him, thinking to keep the 
fast on another day. And as he cannot get at the goat, he stiU 
maintains : ‘ Well, my fast is not broken after all ’, thus revealing 
his hypocritical nature.® Similarly we read of a monkey in order 
to obtain food, putting on the airs of a holy man — bark dress, lifting 
a basket and a crooked stick, seeking alms and worshipping the 
sun.* In the bird-world, we find a shore-sighting crow {dimkdka) 
as a typical* sham ascetic. After the wreck of the merchant-ship 


* J < l.'PP- 460-1- * j ., I, p. 461— f. 124. 

* J -. I. PP- 461-2. « I, p. 462—^. 125. 

‘ ]■> II. PP- 450-1- 6 II, pp. 451— 148-50. 

J ., II, pp. 68-9— g. 44 ; also II, pp. 72-3— g. 48 ; 269-70— g. 199. 
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he reaches an island, is happy at seeing a great flock of bii^ ‘ .wfiose’ 
eggs and young ’ he can eat. Very elaborately ‘he shams asceticism 
and preaches a ‘sermon to the birds. The birds *put their young 
ones in his charge. When they go to their feeding ground, the cro®. 
eats away their eggs and young.. He is, at last, caught red-hpufled 
and killed.* And thus with distinct ironic intention and a humor- 
ous touch, these stories expose the hji^ocrisy that is sometimes 
found in asceticism. As Maurice Bloomfield, writing oh the subject,® 
has said, ‘ both with man and animal these mock descripthms of 
ascetic get-up figure so largely as to show them to be the reflex pf 
a settled scepticism as to the sincerity or efficacy of such professions 
in general, dashed strongly with contempt in the mind at least of 
the intellectual story-teller if not altogether in the mind .of the 
average listener to such stories. It must be understood, howdver, 
that this attitude of mind does not exclude faith in really sincere 
professors of these practices. In spite of their evil ways the popu- 
lace stands in awe and shows honour to the profession.’’ 

The Jdtakas make no secret of the vices that attended on sham 
ascetics. As hypocrisy, so lust, greed, gluttony and sundry other 
vices are standard qualities jittributed to these ascetics, monks 
other religious folk. We have instances of lewd ascetics who lead 
a corrupted hfe in the darkness of night and pretend saintliness by 
day, as in the Dhajavihetha Jdiaka.* ‘ Being, in theory, immune 
to the lure of women, and therefore ineligible as lovers and hus- 
bands, they are driven by their evil instincts to resort to some 
crafty device to obtain their end.’’ After all, biological instincts 
and moral forces have always been in conflict, and are perhaps 
destined to remain so for a pretty long time. 

We also find covetous ascetics, where the ideal is of complete 
renunciation. One of the ascetics under Maharakkhita in the 
Somanassa Jdtaka,^ returns back, pleases the king who assigns to 
him a place in his park, as one of his own household. The ascetic 
plants vegetables, pot-herbs, and runners, sells them in the market 
and amasses wealth. Elsewhere,’ we find a shifty rascal of an 
ascetic {kutajaUla : kuhakatdpasa) who carries away the money given 
to him by a village squire to keep it safely, and still shows himself 
the magt innocent and pure-minded man ever born on earth, bringing 
back even a straw of the roof of the squire’s hut which had stuck 
in his hair. In^ances may be multiphed to show the weak and 


* Op. cit., p. 2 o6. 
V-. ni. pp. 303 ff. 
«/-.IV.pp.444ff. 


* Ill, pp. 267-70— g. 64-9. 

* Cf. Rhys Davids, Buddhist India, p. 245. 
^ J. A. O.S., 44, p. 218, 
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• 

*vidbus cliaractfer of ascetics.^ But we should not tarry too long 
on the subject. The impression is unavoidable that there was a 
distinct move tcfwards scepticism over older methods of asceticism, 
^or which the ascetics themselves, more than anything else, were 
responsible. 

The Samanas. — ^And here, in the course of our discussion, 
may well step in those other ascetics, the Samanas, who undoubtedly 
played a very important part in moulding the material as well as 
spirittml hfe of the people a little earlier than the time of the Buddha, 
and whose representative philosophies can be noticed from the Maha- 
bodhi Jdlaka} This important order of teachers, like the pari- 
bbdjakas, was not known in India much before the rise of Buddhism. 
The remarks of Prof. Rhys Davids ® regarding the ‘ wanderers ’ 
may well apply to the Samanas in general : ‘ Besides the hermits, 
there was another body of men, greatly respected throughout the 
country . . . They were teachers or sophists who spent eight or 
nine months of every year wandering about precisely with the object 
of engaging in conversational discussions on matters of ethics and 
philosophy, nature-lore and mysticism. Dike the sophists among 
the Greeks, they differed very muclj in intelligence, in earnestness 
and in honesty.’ The time had already come for the earnest thinkers 
like Satyavaha Bharadvaja, who represents the common case of all 
who called themselves Sramanas against worldly Brdhmanas, to 
uphold transcendentalism against both asceticism as largely prac- 
ticed by the Vedic ascetics and worldly hfe as regulated with Puri- 
^tanic strictness by the Brahmana priests and jurists, and thus 
prepare the way for the rationalism of the Buddha who enunciated 
the Midde-path {majjhima-patipadd) and sought for a ‘ via media ' 
of thought, conduct and intellectual training.* 

It is difficult to distinguish exactly between the wanderers 
iparibbdjakas) strictly so called, and the Recluse philosophers 
{samanas) who were also in a sense, a class of wanderers.® The 


* Cf. for gluttonous nature and rude manners: I, pp. 48off. ; II, pp. 382®. ; 

III, pp. 845. — g. 97-8 ; 1375. ; 537if. ; treachery upon a confiding friend ; V, pp. 
75 ff — g. 226-7 — ‘ acelo samano ay am sammato bhdvitatto ’. 

* J-t V, pp. 2285. ® Op. cit., p. 

* Barua, op. cit., p. 244. 

® In fact there are many points of resemblance between, the two orders — the 
earlier Recluse philosophers (samanas) on the one hand and the later Wanderers 
(paribbdjakas) on the other. Both sought to build up a system of moral philosophy 
entirely upon a human or rational ground rather than on a theocratic basis. The 
Wanderers proper, by their views and ways of life furnished a connecting link between 
the Recluses on one hand and the Brdhmanas on the other ; Barua, op. cit., pp. 349- 
5P- 
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most outstanding factors which distinguished the* ne^ order of* 
religieux [samanas : paribhdjakas) from the older one were that 
they shaved thrir head clean ’ and begged their ^od {hhikkhdcariT 
yam),* instead of feeding like the tdpasas or isis, on pot herbs and* 
fruits. It was perhaps from the practice of begging Lhat; they 
became later on known as Bhikkhus or mendicants. The origin 
of this order of religieux is now obscure. But it is probable, 
Prof. Rhys Davids has said,® that the Bhikkhu order of homdess 
persons evolved originally from the Brahmacdrim who did not 
enter upon the stage of the householder and who customarily begged 
their food. 

The outer appearance of a samana was also distinctive. He did 
not keep hair and beard ; he wore three yellow (kdsdva) robgs {tit^- 
varam) — one as underdress, the other as upper and the tuird he 
wrapped round his shoulders ; his earthen vessel (patto) he put in 
a bag and fastened it on his left shoulder ; he held a walking staff 
{kattaradandarh) in his hand ; and he also kept with him a razor 
{vdsi), a needle [suci], a strainer (bandhanam), and a zone {parissa- 
vana)} He had to stitch his own robe.® 

The Samanas, whether Brdhmanas by birth or not, were highly 
respected by the common folk as well as by kings and the nobility. 
These homeless ascetics, as we saw before, wandered about the 
country precisely with the object of engaging in conversational 
discussions and preaching the dhamma or the simple ethical code 
of the laity. They are sometimes represented as meeting one 
another at the parks outside the royal cities or at resthouses {said) 
set up by the villagers on the roadside for the common use of the 
travellers. Usually they took their abode in the royal park {rajjuyyd- 
nam) outside the city and went a-begging in the city where they 
invariably were received and respected with greetings {patisanthd- 
ram) by the king.* It was a common custom with the people at 
large to respect these ascetics, give them food, place for residing 
and other necessaries of life and to ask them questions pertaining to 
dhamma.'' In their eyes these ascetics were dear (piyd) and vener- 


* E.g., J., Ill, p. 371 ; V, p. 187— g-. 222 ; VI, p. 52. 

*^I, pp. 333, 361, 373, 406, 505 ; III, pp. 39. 79. 143, 238 ; IV, p. 299. 

® Dialogues of the Buddha, I, pp. 2i5ff. ; Barua, op. cit., pp. 2^40-2. Later on 
both the words bhikkhu and samana came to be applied specially for the Buddhist 
monks. • 

* J , III, p. 377-g. (?) ; IV, p. 342 ; V. p. 187 ; VI. p. 52. 

V- IV,p.25. 

« y,, I, pp. 140, 333, 361, 373, 406, 505 ; III, pp. 39, 79, 119, 143, 238, 352, 440 ; 
V, p. 482. 

7 J., I, pp. 187, 298, 480 ; III, pp. 304ff- ; IV, pp. 28-30 ; 178— g. 46 ; 299, 
320 : VI, pp. 287— g, 1247 ; 296— g. 1298 ; 378— g-(?) 
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* ablfe imdn^pS) ‘&ndi their words worthy to be received.^ To kings 
they advised on matters of polity and administration, and to the 
common folk thby showed the right way of living* from which the 
jethical dhamma began to grow and develop. Thus they became 
real reformers, whose vehicle of expression was the language of the 
common people. 

Career open to all . — ^The career of such a wandering teacher 
or a homeless ascetic seems to have been open to anyone, and even 
to women. ‘ Not only did world-sick old people renounce the world, 
but even kings who were in undisputed possession of sovereignty 
and in the fulness of their power ; young princes preferred the 
severe life of the ascetic to the glitter of sovereign power, rich 
tradesmen gave away their riches and heads of families their wives 
and" pliildren in order to build a hut in the forests of the Himalayas 
and to live cm roots and fruits or to eke out an existence by begging 
alms.’® 

• Wave of Renunciation . — But why did people turn towards 
asceticism ? The philosophy of life, then prevalent, was no doubt 
largely responsible for this. The political conflicts with war, tyranny, 
lawlessness, and general immorality in their train, anci corrupt 
social practices such as the domination of one class over another, 
of men over women, and of masters over slaves and servants, the 
ruthlessness of criminal laws and in the economic field, the system 
of usury : all combined to bring the problem of misery to forefront. 
‘ There is suffering : this is the inexhaustible theme which, now in 
the strict forms of abstract philosophical discussion and now in 
the garment of practical proverb, ever more comes ringing in our 
ears from the Buddhist literature.’ ® The doctrine of karma and 
Rebirth was far deeply rooted in the minds of the people. And the 
philosophers of every shade and opinion, in spite of their speculations 
and discussions, ‘ could only produce extravagant theories, per- 
nicious in their moral consequences and detrimental to the source of 
distinctions between truth and falsehood, vice and virtue, beauty 
and deformity ’ In consequence, the people at large were worried 
at the thought of the transitoriness of earthy goods, of the unworthi- 
ness of human existence. And this supplied generally the impulse 
[drammanam) to renounce the world : 


' . 1 , V, p. 3^5 ; VI, pp. 190, 242. 

* Pick, Social Organization, pp. 67-8 ; see specially IV, p. 238 ; a barber in 
III, p 452 ; Cantatas, IV, p. 392 ; Kulapnttas, V, p. 263. 

Oldenberg, Buddha, pp. 212-3, 221. 

, * Barua, op. cit., p 371. 
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How transient are all component beings*! 

Growth is their nature and decay ; , 

They are produced, they are dissolved ‘again, 

And then is best — when they have sunk to rest.’ ^ 

Cause of Renunciation. — ^This is the ke5mote of the whole.p5^si- 
mistic philosophy. The prince of the Yuvanjaya Jdtaka * sees 
some dew-drops (ussavabindu) which sparkled in the early morning, 
like pearls in a necklace, on the leaves of the trees, on blades of 
grass and in the webs of the spiders, disappearing in the evening, 
and he says to himself : ‘ Even this life, this being, is like the dew- 
drop which hangs from the top of the blade of grass .... I wiU become 
an ascetic before disease, age and death overcome me.' “ As in this 
case a dew'-drop, so in other cases a grey hair is the drammanafh, 
the cause of renunciation. ‘ Sometimes,* it is the signs of the 
heaven such as the capture of the moon by Rahu, tfiat bring the 
transitoriness of things to the forefront. At another time,* a riclj 
Brdhmana reads on a golden tablet in his jewel-room, the name of 
his ancestors who left the property, and he thinks : ‘ Those who won 
this wealth are seen no more, but the wealth is still seen ; not one 
of them could take it where he»is gone ; we cannot tie our wealth in 
a bundle and take it with us to the next world ’. He then goes 
away to the Himalayas amid the lamentations and tears of a great 
multitude. Once, owing to the unwillingness of the two sons to 
set up a household, the whole Brdhmana family renounces worldly 
life.'' Similarly a Brdhmana, seeing his wife dead leaving a son, 
thinks of the impermanence of life and goes away to the Himalayas 
with his son.® Thus this tendency of renunciation appears to have 
been widely prevalent in the Jdtaka times. But it was surely no 
en masse exodus to the Himalayas as the stories, with their inherent 
tendency to generalize, would seem to suggest. As a matter of fact, 
it was not the thought of higher metaphysical speculations that led 


‘ J-. I, P- 392— g. 94 : 

aniccd vata sankhdrd uppddavayadhamtnino, 
uppajjitvd nirujjanti tesam upasamo sukho. 

see also : I, pp. i68— 17 ; 406 ; III, pp. gS—g. 114; 163-7—^. 19-28 ; 239; 

IV p a«o. 

2 IV, pp, iigff. • 

2 Ibid., p. 120—’ Sattdnam jlvitasankhdrdpi tinagge ussavahindusadisd, mayd 
vyddhijardmaranehi apiliten' eva . . . pabhajitum vattati ; also g. 76, 

* 7., I, p. 138 : III, p. 393 ; V, p. 177. 

Ill, p. 364. 

* ]■> IV. pp. 7-8. 

' 7., V, p. 313- 

* 7 > IV, p. 220 ; also I, p. 245 ; II, p, 422 ; III, p. 300. 
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• the ordinary people, the masses, to look to the forest life for relief. 
It seems, 'on the contrary, that generally failures in practical life 
and experience of its miseries and treacheries ^ would lead men to 
run away from the world, and that too amid the lamentations and 
beseechings of their near and dear.® Naturally the relations who 
may have to suffer in consequence of their supporters going away, 
try to dissuade him in every possible way. Everywhere we hear 
about these conflicts. For instance, in the BanAhandgara Jdtaka* 
we read of a poor gahapati supporting his mother by working for 
hire. *His mother, quite against his will, brings a wife for him, and 
dies soon after. Then his wife becomes pregnant ; he knows nothing 
of her condition ; and one day says to her ; ‘ My wife, you must 
earn your living, I will renounce the world ' But I am pregnant, 
wait afid see the child that is born of me, and then go and become 
a hermit.’ He agrees. And when she is delivered he says : ‘ Now, 
wife, you are safely deUvered and I must turn hermit ’. ‘ Wait ’, 

ifdie says, ‘ till the time when the child is weaned {thanapdnato 
apagamanakdle)’ . And after that she becomes pregnant for the 

second time. ‘ If I agree to her request ’, the man thinks, ‘ I shall 
never get away at all ’. And so without informing her he gets up 
at night and flees away. And surely, we think, he is protesting against 
the general mentality when he utters : 

' Not iron fetters — so the wise have told — 

Not ropes, or bars of wood, so fast can hold. 

As passion, and the love of child or wife. 

Of precious gems and earrings of fine gold. 

These heavy fetters — ^who is there can find 
Release from such ! — these are the ties that bind : 

These if the wise can burst, then they are free, 
heaving all love and all desire behind.' * 

The Cullasutasoma Jdtaka,^ presenting before us a typical and 
a very pathetic scene, shows what a tremendous force may have 
been acting against the spirit of renunciation. The king seeing 
grey hair on his head, thinks of renouncing the world. He gathers 
the whole townsfolk {mahdjano) and informs them about his intention. 
One by one the ministers, much grieved to hear this, dissuade him. 
The mother comes : the king does not mind her tears ; the Tather 
laments and* asks : ‘ What is this Taw that leads thee to become 


> J. II, p. 422 : III, p. 540. 

* 7., I. p. 440 : V, pp. 192-241 ; also III, p. 396 ; IV, p. 8. 

* J., II, pp. 139-41- 

‘ 7. II, p. 140 — g. 97-8 : Dhammapada, 345-6 ; also J., Ill, pp. 395-6— g. 117-20. 
® 7- V, pp.*i77-92— 5. 191-241. 
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eager to quit thy kingdom and thy home ! With fhy ojd p^rdhts 
left behind to* dwell here all alone, seek'st thou a hermit’s cell ’ 
The Great Being, is silent ; he is unmoved even at th% reference of hi^ 
children of tender years. His wives come and embracing his feet, 
bewail most piteously. He does, not hear this, nor even his queen- 
consort’s heart-rending request. The eldest son comes and most 
stubbornly resists ; but the father only thinks the ways aiid means 
to get rid of him. The state-officials come and request his presence 
in ^e kingdom. He is unmoved. To all who try to dissuade Iiim, his 
only answer is : ' But holy orders I must take, that 1 may heavenly 
bliss attain {sagganca patthaydno) He goes away at last and the 
people frantically search for him, but of no avail. ^ The whole 
idea behind this story is of course to show the invincible determina- 
tion of those who are bent upon renunciation. But giving’ gvery 
latitude to poetic and legendary exaggerations and objective colouring, 
the fact cannot be gainsaid that it was a hard conflict, that between 
home-life and ascetic-ideal. 

Ghardvdsa praised . — Glories of worldly life have not remained 
unsung : 

‘ Houses in the wory. are sweet. 

Full of food, and full of treasure : 

There you have your fill of meat — 

Eating and drinking at your pleasure.’ * 

This simple praise of householder’s life [ghardvdsa) must have 
impressed more upon the minds of the people than this imconvincing 
argument in favour of renunciation (pahbajjd) or rather against 
ghardvdsa : 

‘ He that hath houses peace can never know. 

He lies, and cheats, he must deal many a blow 
On others’ shoulders ; nought this fault can cure. 

Then who into a house would willing go ? ’ * 


' Cf. ‘ From the unprofitableness of a state of being to which they had not 
leamt to give stability by labours and struggles for ends worthy of labour and 
struggle, men fly to seek peace for the soul in a renunciation of the world. _ The 
rich and the noble still more than the poor and the humble, the young wearied of 
life before life had well begun, rather than the old who have nothing more to hope 
from life, women and maidens abandon their homes and don the ^arb of monks 
and nims. Everywl^gre we meet pictures of those struggles which every day must 
have brought, in that period, between those who make this resolution and the 
parents, the wife, the children who detain those eager for renunciation ; acts of in- 
vincible determination are narrated of those who, in spite of all opposition have 
managed to burst the bond which bound them to home-life.’ — Oldenberg, 
Biiddha, p. 66 . 

* J., II, p. 232— g. 168. » II. p. 233— g- 169. 
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Similarly fhe bold assertion that : 

‘ In lonespme forest one may well be pure, 

'Tis easy there temptation to endure ; 

But in a village with seductions rife 
. A man may rise to a far nobler life.^ 

must have produced not an insignificant appeal on the masses. 

Not a mass-wide phenomenon . — The fact of the matter 
seems^to be, that it is in the spiritual region that we have to seek 
cause * of this asceticism ; the practice of world-renunciation is 
ofily an outward expression of the striving for knowledge and 
for emancipation, nioksa, or to use the Buddhist term nirvana.'^ 
Neither the spiritual yearning nor the striving after knowledge and 
emancipation could have been so intense and all-embracing as to 
render the .practice of renunciation a mass-wide phenomenon. 
Even in the heyday of Buddhism and even of Jainism, it was not 
so. It could not be, for the simple reason that the masses were, as 
they always are, psychologically too'pre-occupied with their daily 
struggles for existence to look to anything beyond this world. And 
it is for this reason that ethics, the religion of the lay man, the 
rules and principles for life as it should happily be lived, found the 
best favour with the ordinary mass of the people.* 

This is what we see when Tord Buddha arrives on the scene. 
His majjhima-patipadd or the via-niedia really brought about a 
rapprochement between the two different sections of the people, 
between those on the one hand who were solely devoted to spiritual 
'quests unmindful of worldly affairs, and those others who were 
wholly steeped in worldly affairs, not striving after some noble 
ideals of conduct. The rapprochement indeed brought about a 
mass-mentality which tried to lead the people, through all their 
worldly joys and sorrows, hopes and fears, cares and anxieties, to a 
noble way of living which did satisfy their spiritual consciousness 
and yearnings. 


‘ HI, p. 524— S'- 70 - 
* Cf, Kick, op. cit., p. 78. 

® See my article on ‘ Ethics of tfw Jaiakas \ Indian Culture, II, pp. 27iff. 



EARLY HISTORY OF THE GUHiLOTS 

By Anii<chandra Banerje® 

I 

The importance of the part played by the Rajputs during the 
medieval period of Indian history is a fact which deserves raoi;p 
recognition and attention than have hitherto been accorded to the 
subject. Smith pointed out the truth when he said that ‘ the 
centuries from the death of Harsha to the Muhammadan conquest 
of Hindostan, extending in round numbers from the middle of. the 
seventh to the close of the twelfth century, might be* called with 
propriety the Rajput Period ‘ They shed a glory on the history 
of this time which deserves as great a record in the history of the* 
world as the glory of the most heroic peoples in that history 
During the entire period of Muhammadan rule in India, the Rajputs 
exercised a predominant influenc^i on the course of events and emerged 
as the deciding factor in many a crisis. There are numerous broad 
and undisputed historical facts which clearly indicate the emphasis 
that must be laid on the study of the history of this brave and 
chivalrous people. 

There is, again, another very important consideration which 
cannot be neglected without running the risk of forming an untrue 
conception of the course of Indian history. The works of the 
Muhammadan historians have been so long accepted as the only 
source of our knowledge regarding the history of the period during 
which their co-religionists exercised the supreme political power 
in the country. Though many of their errors have been corrected 
and their misrepresentations to some extent rejected, yet it is 
impossible to escape wholly from their spirit of prejudice. As a 
result, the history of India during the so-called Muhammadan Period 
has been now reconstructed absolutely from the Muhammadan 
point of view, and we have lost sight of the Hindu interpretation of 
events and personalities and neglected to enquire into the condition 
of the people who constituted the vast majority of the inhabitants 
of the country. Jt is high time that this wrong outlook on history 
should be corrected, and the study of the history of the Rajputs, 
who were the only Hindu people enjoying political power during the 


^ Oxford History of India, 1923, p. 172. 

* C. V. Vaidya, History of Mediaeval Hindu India, Vol. II, 1924, p. 4. 
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eftXir^ pepod of Muhammadan supremacy in India, can provide us 
with' the true perspective of the history of those seven hundred 
•years. 

It must be confessed, however, that the present state of research 
on«t|je history of the Rajputs is altogether unsatisfactory and is a 
clear testimony to the fact that we have not yet been able to shake 
off the absolutely wrong impression that this subject is only of local 
interest and has no important bearing upon the general history of 
the country. Some scholars have occasionally dealt with certain topics 
related to the subject, and some efforts have been made to join 
together disconnected facts which have been discovered. But unfor- 
tunately no noteworthy attempt has yet been made (except that of 
Pandit G. H. Ojha) to reconstruct the history of the Rajputs. Tod’s 
worjj:, * which serves very little historical purpose, is still the only 
source from "which information may be culled. 

Of all the Rajput clans the Guhilots of Mewar deserve the best 
‘attention of the historian. Tod very rightly observes * that ‘ the 
Hindu tribes yield unanimous suffrage to the prince of Mewar ’ as 
‘ the first of the thirty-six royal tribes ’, and that it is almost the 
only state which has outlived eight .centuries of foreign domination 
and in the very lands where it was founded in the eighth century. 
The glory of the Guhilots also consists in the long-continued and 
resolute resistance which they offered to the Muhammadans in spite of 
numerous great reverses. ‘ In fact the heroism of this family and its 
sustained tenacious effort for the preservation of its independence 
and its religion are as stable as their fortune and dominion 

The reconstruction of the history of the Guhilots is, therefore, 
an unquestionable necessity, and much remains to be done in this 
sphere. The purpose of the present paper is to collect the necessary 
data, to discuss the more important views which have been so far 
advanced by various scholars, and to make an attempt of preparing 
a coherent narrative of the early political history of the GuMlots. 
It is proposed here to deal with the period from the earliest times 
down to the close of the tenth century — ^the period of confusion 
and darkness, as a tolerably certain chronological survey of the 
political history of the later period may be found in Tod’s work. 

It is almost needless to mention that the greatest difficulty which 
confronts a student of this period of the history of the Guhilots is 
the paucity of materials. He finds few stones to Jean upon and is 
bewildered when he goes through the endless series of speculations 
indulged in by various scholars. He can gather very little from 


® Annals and Antiquities of Rajasthan, G. Routledge & Sons, Vol. I, p. 173. 
^ Vaidya, VoL I, p. 70-71. 
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Muhammadan purees which are so valuable for the succeeding peried. 
He is even denied the help of Rajput chronicles to any coilsiderable 
degree, because the chronicles composed in a later period which, 
were used by Tod have been found to be absolutely unreliable.’ 
Very few indigenous records of real historical value have yet been 
discovered. But, fortunately, the* discovery of some inscription^ has 
thrown a flood of light on this subject, and with their help it is 
now possible to arrive at certain definite conclusions. But tmtil 
fresh materials are discovered a very large portion of the narrative 
must remain open to question and necessarily, therefore, no dogmatic 
assertion can be made. * 


II 

According to Tod,® who followed the traditional account recorded 
in local chronicles, Kanak Sen, a descendant of Rama* ‘ found his 
way into Saurashtra from Loh-kote ’ and established the kingdom^ 
of Valabhi in A.D. 144. In Kathiawar his descendants ruled for* 
centuries, until the territory' was sacked by invaders described as 
barbarians from the north (or Scjd^hic), and the last chief, SilMitya, 
was killed in 524 A.D. His sorn Goha,, established himself at Edur, 
where his successors ‘ who were styled Gohilote, classically Grahilote, 
in time softened to Gehlote ’, continued to rule, Bappa was the 
son of Nagadit, the eighth prince of the line, who was killed by the 
Bhils.® 

From the very nature of the sources on which Tod relied we are 
led to be very suspicious about the truth of his account, particularly 
with reference to his genealogy and chronology. It is apparent that 
the bardic chronicles composed at a much later date, when the truth 
about the early days was clouded by mystery and tradition, should 
give us mere fragmentary legends concerning this period. 

In the first place, it has been estabUshed that the Maitraka 
princes of Valabhi were in no way connected with the legendary solar 
race to which Rama belonged. On the other hand, they can hardly 
be accepted as of Indian origin, and it has been very plausibly 
suggested by Prof. D. R. Bhandarkar that they were a foreign tribe 
allied with, if not a branch of, the Hunas.’' 

Secondly, Kanak Sen is an ‘ entirely mythical ’ * hero. It has 
been successfully proved that Bhataraka was the * founder of 


® Tod, Vol. I, pp. 176-81. 

" Cf. K. D. Erskine, Rajputana Gazetteer, Vol. IIA, 1908, pp. 13-14. 

^ Paper on ‘ the Guhilots ', Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1909. Cf. 
N. Ray, ‘ The Maitrakas of Valabhi ’, Indian Historical Quarterly, 1928, p. 457. 

® Crooke, Tod’s Rajasthan, Vol. I, Annals of Mewar, Chap. I, note. , 
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the Maifiraka ruling family.® In the genealogical list of the princes 
of Valabhi which has been prepared in accordance with epigraphic 
. evidence, there is no mention of Kanak Sen, nor has.he been identified 
with any other name in that list.*® 

, Thirdly, the dates of the establishment and destruction of the 
kingdom of Valabhi given by Tod must be rejected. Epigraphic 
evidence clearly shows that Bhataraka must have flourished in the 
last quarter of the fifth century A.D.** Biihler remarks, ‘The 
destruction of Valabhi is an event around which there hangs more 
than one mystery and the question when it happened is one of the 
fliost difficult to decide’.** It has been ascertained, however, from 
epigraphic evidence that Siladitya VII, the last king of the dynasty, 
was alive in Gupta era 447 or A.D. 776. So the destruction of the 
kin^dbm may very probably be placed in the last quarter of the 
eighth century. It may be mentioned in this connection that the 
dynasty was probably overthrown by an expedition of the Arabs 
•from Sind.*® 

Whether Bappa belonged to the family of the Maitrakas of 
Valabhi is an important and controversial problem. Mr. C. V. Vaidya 
believes that ‘ the Guhila family of Nagada in which Bappa was bom 
was . . . really connected with the Mailraka family of Valabhi ’ .** But 
unfortunately he gives us no reason for this belief, except the 
implication that local tradition appears to him as justified by historical 
parallels. At the same time, however, he seems to have a lurking 
suspicion that this connection may ‘ be looked upon as concocted 
by bards of the eighth and later centuries 

‘ The traditional account given by Tod tracing the descent of the 
Rana’s family from Siladitya, the last prince of Valabhi, does not 
stand the test of modern epigraphic knowledge.’ *® The truth of this 
statement will be revealed if we compare and co-ordinate the facts 
disclosed by certain inscriptions. As we have seen, ^iladitya VII, 
the last prince of Valabhi, was alive in A.D. 776. On the other hand, 


® N. Ray, Indian Historical Quarterly, 1928, p. 460. 

Smith, Early History of India, 1924, p. 332. 

C. M. Duff, Chronology of India, pp. 36, 67. 

' It has been suggested that the name is a reminiscence of the connexion of 

Kanishka with Gujrat and Kathiawad'. — Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. i. Part I, 

p loi. This suggestion seems to have no historical evidence^in its support. 

N. Ray, Smith and Duff, as cited above. 

Indian Antiquary, 1872, Vol. I, p. 130. 

Duff, p. 308. Cf. Crooke, Tod's Rajasthan, Vol. I, p. 254, note. N. Ray, 
Indian Historical Quarterly, 1928, pp. 466-7. 

Vol. II, p. 338. 

Bhandarkar, ‘ Guhilots *, J.A.S.B., 1909. 
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there is an inscription to show that ^ila, a king of the Ouhiot*dynasty, 
lived in V.S. 703 or A.D. 646. Mr. Vaidya admits this wheh he' says 
that oila’s inscription of the seventh century has been foimd.** The . 
Ranpur, Achalgadh, Chitorgadh and Atapura inscriptions distinctly’ 
show that oila was five generations removed from Guhadattf^or 
Guhila, the founder of the Guhilo*t d3masty. Guhadatta, ther^ore, 
must be carried to the middle of the sixth century, allowing roughly 
twenty years for each generation. Thus it was quite impossible for 
him to be descended from ^iladitya VII. 

It may be argued, however, that the Guhilot priiict s may have 
been descended from another Valabhi prince of an earlier dat^. 
Mr. Vaidya does not expressly say so ; but it seems that he is some- 
what inclined to favour such an idea when he speaks of the ‘ connec- 
tion of Bappa’s family with the royal family of V’^alabhl whicli was 
then ruling’.*^ But there is no evidence to substantiate sucfi an 
assumption, and we are not justified in pushing a legend so far. 

Prof. Bhandarkar expresses the view that ‘ the Mewar and- 
Valabhi dynasties were somehow connected ’. He holds that the 
Guhilots were Nagar Brahmanas, and the Nagar Bralimanas were 
Maitrakas ; and therefore the Mewar and Valabhi dynasties belonged 
to the same foreign tribe.** 'rtiis theory will be noticed in detail 
later on. But it is clear that there is no evidence to prove that the 
Guhilot princes were descended from the Valabhi princes. 

Ill 

The next controversial question which demands our considera- 
tion is — ^Was Bappa a brahmana ? The orthodox view of the Aryan 
origin of the Rajputs has been revived by Pandit G. H. Ojha and 
Mr. Vaidya. As they have employed historical arguments in support 
of their contention, we shall do well to examine them carefully. 

As we have seen above, Prof. D. R. Bhandarkar holds that the 
Guhilots were originally Nagar br^manas. This theory, indeed, 
now holds the ground, and it may be said that the great majority of 
scholars have accepted it.*® Some of his arguments,** therefore, are 
reproduced below. 


** Vol. II, p. 78. . 

Vol. Ill, p. 338. As we shall notice later on, Mr. Vaidya identifies Bappa 
with Guhadatta, and thinks that Sila, whose date is referred to above, must be an 
ancestor of Bappa (pp. 342, 78). 

“ Paper on the ‘ Guhilots ’, J.A.S.B., 1909. 

Crooke, Introduction, Tod’s Rajasthan, Vol. I. 

*> ‘ Guhilots J.A.S.B., 1909. 
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t In £he first place, certain verses in the Achale^vara stone 
inscriptidn (V.S. 1342), Chitorgadh stone inscription (V.S. 1331) 
. and the Mamadeva prasasti distinctly show that Bappa was a 
brahmajaa. 

, Secondly, the Chitorga(^ inscription calls Bappa a brahmana 
who" had come from Anandapur'a. Now, ‘ the identification of 
Anandapura with Vadnagar is based on irrefragable ’ grounds, 
because it is supported by the Vactoagar prasasti of the reign of 
Kumarapala, the tradition current among Nagar br^manas, the 
Alina charters of A.D. 649 and 656, and many popular stories. 
Therefore, it is clearly shown that Bappa was a Nagar brahmana. 

Thirdly, the Ekalihga-mahatmya composed during the reign of 
Rana Kumbha says that Guhadatta, the founder of the Guhila 
race. Was a brahmana belonging to a brahmana family emigrated 
froni Anandapura. The same work again tells us that Vijayaditya, 
the ancestor of Guhadatta, was the ornament of the Nagara race,. 
'These facts lend further support to the above argument, and prove 
that the Gululots were known as Nagar br^manas in Rana 
Kumbha’s reign. 

Fourthly, we gather from the Ekalinga-mahatmya, the Rasika- 
priya (a commentary by Rana Kumbha on J ayadcva’s Gita-Govinda- 
kavyam) and a famous stanza often recited by the brahmanas of 
Mewar that the gotra of the Gxihilots was Vaijavapa. Now, ' that 
Vaijavapa was one of the gotras amongst the Nagaras as early as 
the thirteenth century can be proved by epigraphic evidence ’ 
including the prasastis of Nanaka found at Kodinara in the Amreli 
division of the Baroda State. ‘ There can be no reasonable doubt 
that Vaijavapas are meant to be Nagar Brahmanas.' 

Fifthly, the history of the tradition of the brahmana origin of 
the Ranas’ family is interesting. We have the Achalesvara inscrip- 
tion of V.S. 1342 (A.D. 1285) and the Chitorga^ inscription dated 
V.S. 1331 (A.D. 1274). The Ekalihga-mahatmya says that this 
tradition comes from ‘ the ancient poets ’ and thereby implies that 
it must have been current long before Rana Kumbha. Then there 
are the Atapura inscription of V.S. 1034 (A.D. 977) and the Chatsu 
inscription of nearly the same period. Again, ‘ this origin was not 
forgotten by the people even to a late period ’.** The Khydt of 
Muta Nensi, refers to this tradition and shows that as late as the 
middle of the seventeenth century it was ahve in the memory of 
the people. A work called Tawdrikh Mdlwd, composed by Munsi 


Abul Fazl also refers to this tradition. (Ain-i-Akbari, English translation, 
Jarrett, Vol. II, 1891, p. 269.) This point has not been noticed by Prof. Bhandarkar. 
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Karim-ud-din in the middle of the nineteenth century, refgrs to this 
tradition. • 

It might seem that this is an invincible array of arguments,; 
which solve the problem once for all. But a very wide difference of 
opinion with regard to the questiop has expressed itself, he theory 
of the Aryan descent of the Rajputs appears to know no death. 

Pandit G. H. Ojha is of opinion that Bappa was a Kshatriya 
and not a brahmana, and that he was a solar race Kshatriya.®* He 
relies, in the first place, on the disc of the sun found on the bbvefse 
of a golden coin which he ascribes to Bappa. Secondly, thg 
expression ‘ Raghuvamsa-kirtipisunah ’ in the Naravaliana inscrip- 
tion of V.S. 1028 is, according to him, a decisive proof that the 
Guhilots belonged to the solar race. 

These arguments, however, are not conclusive. With regard to 
the first point, Mr. S. C. Dutt has shown that it is very difficult to 
accept that particular coin as a genuine one issued by Bappa.** 
Even if we agree with Pandit Ojha in ascribing the coin to Bappa, 
it is clear that a mere disc of the sun found in only one coin cannot 
be accepted as a decisive proof in favour of the solar descent of the 
Guhilots. The second point, however, is more important. We 

must agree with Mr. Vaidya*** that ‘ Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar *° has 

omitted to take into consideration the word Raghuvamsa ’. We 
may even accept his interpretation of the Naravahana inscription 
and hold with him that ‘ as early as the Naravahana inscription .... 
the (Guliila) vamsa was . . . known as Raghuvamsa ’. But this only 
shows that in the later part of the tenth century A.D. the Guhilots 
had begun to advance the claim that they were Kshatriyas of the 
solar race. Against this we know the fact that the tradition of their 
brahmana origin was current during the whole period from 977 A.D. 
to the middle of the nineteenth century. Pandit Ojha has not been 
able to disprove the authenticity of the verses relating to this tradi- 
tion in the Achalesvara and Chitorgadh inscriptions and in the 
Ekalinga-mahatmya. It is, therefore, impossible to prefer the 
Naravahana inscription to all other epigraphic, literary and 
traditional accounts. 

Mr. Vaidya has tried to vanquish Prof. Bhandarkar ’s arguments 
with great sHll and knowledge. He is a champion of the solar 
kshatriya origin of the Guhilots. It is necessary to examine his 
points in detail. , 


Cf. Vaidya, Vol. II, pp. 332-3. 

Indian Historical Quarterly, 1928, p. 797. 

Vol. II, p. 333. 

** Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, Vol. XXII, p. 167. ’ 
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First, he holds that the Chitor and Abu inscriptions must be 
rejected on the .strength of the earlier Narav^ana inscription and 
the gold coin attributed to Bappa. 

Secondly, he does not accept Prof. Bhandarkar’s interpretation 
of the Chatsu inscription. There he finds no implication to the 
effect that Bhatripatta (a Guhilot prince) was a brahmana. 

Thirdly, during that period brahmanas could marry Kshatriya 
wives and their progeny was in that case treated as a Kshatriya. 
So even if Bappa was a brahmana, that could not make the whole 
Cuhilot family a brahmana family. 

Fourthly, he thinks that Anandapura in the Atapura inscription 
means the town of Nagahrada and not Vadnagar. So a brahmana 
cbming from Anandapura need not have been a Nagar brahmana. 
The word ' Mahideva ’ in the same inscription means a king and not, 
as Prof. Bhdndarkar says, a brahmana.®^ 

Fifthly, ‘ there is no contemporary evidence to show that Bappa 
Rawal was a Nagar Brahmin ’.*® 

It is not very difficult to meet these arguments. With regard 
to the first point, we have already seen that the Naravahana inscrip- 
tion does not deserve so much importance as Pandit Ojha and 
Mr. Vaidya attach to it. The value of the gold coin has also been 
examined. Secondly, it is true that if we take the Chatsu inscription 
as an isolated record, we do not find in it any distinct statement 
regarding the brahmana origin of the Guhilots. But we have seen 
that there are other inscriptions which explicitly mention them as 
"brahmanas, and it is clear that indirect references in the Chatsu in- 
scription should be interpreted in conformity with those statements. 
Mr. Vaidya's third argument is a novel and interesting one. He 
has not given us any conclusive evidence to show that the issue of a 
brahmana father and a kshatriya mother was regarded as a kshatriya. 
But, even if we concede this point, he does not point out definitely 
how this principle worked with regard to the Guhilot dynasty. 
Mr. Vaidya’s contention harmonizes the two traditions which existed 
side by side — one about the bralimana origin and another about the 
kshatriya origin ; but it is entirely based on supposition. Moreover, 
if Mr. Vaidya admits that Bappa was a brahmana, he is led to admit 
the foreign origin of the Guhilots, because, as we shall see, his argu- 
ments that Bappa was not a Nagar br^mana and that Nagar 
brabmanas were not foreigners do not stand. Fourthly, the evidences 
which Prof. Bhandarkar has adduced to justify the identification of 
Anandapura with Vadnagar are decisive. Even Pandit Ojha agrees 


” All these points are elaborated in Vol. II, pp. 332-7. 
“ Vol. II, p. 84. 
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with him and holds that Anandapura brahmana meane Nagar 
brahmana. The real meaning of the word ‘ Mahi^eva ’ (that is, 
brahmana) is clear from this. Lastly, it is true that ‘ there is no con- 
temporary" evidence to show that Bappa Rawal was a Nagar Brahmin'. 
But it is also true that there is no cgntemporary evidence tcT show4llat 
he was not a Nagar brahmana. When we have only later evidence 
at our disposal, we must accept the preponderance of views among 
them. It will be seen that Mr. Vaidya has nothing to saj" about 
Prof. Bhandarkar’s point about the gotra of the Guhilots. / . 

From all these considerations we are led to the conclusion that 
the Guhilots were originally Nagar br^manas. It is necessary 
now to see whether they were really foreigners, that is, whether 
Prof. Bhandarkar’s opinion that ‘ the Nagar BrMimanas . wer& 
Maitrakas who . . . were a foreign race ’ is correct. Mr. Vaidya 
says that ‘ nobody will agree with Dr. D. R. Bhandarkaf in holding 
that Mitra is another name of Mihara and, therefore, of Mer, the 
well-known outcast people of Kathiawar ’.®® He considers it unneces- 
sary ‘ to write a note on this subject refuting the flimsy arguments 
of Dr. Bhandarkar and show that Nagars are not Mers ’. It is 
true that Dr. Bhandarkar’s arguments about this point are not very 
strong. But his suggestions are plausible, and considering the 
circumstantial facts and the cumulative effect of other evidences, 
we may tentatively adhere to his conclusion. 

We may refer in passing to Tod’s view about the ' alleged 
Persian extraction of the Ranas of Mewar ’.®‘ Abul Fazl, the only 
authority who mentions this point, says that the Rana ‘ pretends a 
descent from Noshirwan the Just Tod deems ‘ it morally impos- 
sible that the Ranas should have their lineage from any male branch 
of the Persian house ’, but he ‘ would not equally assert ’ that the 
Ranas may not have been descended from a female branch of the 
Sassanians. Crooke says, ‘ There is no real evidence of the Persian 
descent of the Ranas ’.®® 


IV 

We are now concerned with the problem of chronology. The 
dates of Bappa’s birth, accession and abdication must now be 
considered. 


i»‘ GuHlots’, J.A.S.B., 1909. 

»» Vol. II, p. 84. 

81 Tod, Vol. I, Annals of Mewar, Chap. III. 

88 Ain-i-Akbari, English translation, Jarrett, Vol. II, 1891, p. 268. 
•8 Tod’s Rajasthan, Vol. I, p. 278, note. 
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Accqtding’ to Tod,®* Bappa was bom in V.S. 769 (A.D. 713), 
he occupied Chitor in V.S. 784 (A.D. 728) and abdicated in V.S. 820 
.(A.D. 764). Tbe domestic annals give the year 191 as the date of 
Bappa’s birth ; and relying on certain Jain annals Tod has con- 
cluded that this date is counted fro^n the year of the sack of Valabhi. 
Bappa is said to have been 15 years of age when he .ascended the 
throne of Chitor ; so his accession must be placed in 728 A.D. We 
have epigraphic evidence to show that the Mori dynasty was reigning 
in Chitor in V.S. 770 (A.D. 714). Tradition gives V.S. 820 (A.D. 764) 
as the date of Bappa’s abdication. 

It is superfluous to add that we must be very cautious about 
this account. The unreliability of the sources of Tod’s information 
raises, a suspicion about the historical value of his dates. It is 
absurd that Bappa ascended the throne of Chitor at the tender age 
of 15, for we know that his accession was an usurpation and most 
probably had violence at its back. We must, therefore, turn to 
other available pieces of evidence. 

Pandit G. H. Ojha is of opinion that Bappa abdicated in 753. 
The learned scholar infers that he could not have ascended the throne 
of Chitor earlier than 713, the date,of the inscription of Raja Man, 
the Mori prince of Cliitor. So Bappa’s life may be held to have 
extended roughly over the first half of the eighth century. Pandit 
Ojha places his birth about 712 and his accession about 734. 

This view has been criticized by Mr. Vaidya.®® He tries to 
refute Pandit Ojha’s arguments by various details, and finally 
' takes shelter of the excuse that the dates given by him do not fit 
in with the tradition that Bappa ruled long and abdicated at old 
age. 

We may now refer to Mr. Vaidya’s own views. He holds 
that the traditional date of Bappa’s abdication (V.S. 820=A.D. 763) 
seems compatible with Raja Man Mori’s inscription dated in V.S. 
770 (A.D. 713) . Bappa’s accession is, therefore, to be placed between 
A.D. 763 and A.D. 713. He thinks that the Arab incursion on the 
Mori kingdom must have taken place sometime before the date of 
the Navasari inscription (738 A.D.). As Bappa fought as the general 
of the Mori prince during this event, his own accession to the throne 
of Chitor may be placed about 740 A.D. or even earlier, about 730 A.D. 
If Bappa was comparatively young at his accession, his birth may be 
placed about 700 A.D. 

According to Dr. Bhandarkar,®* two Ekalihga-mahatmyas com- 


** Rajasthan, Vol. I, pp. 187-8. 

Vol. II, pp. 338-42, 75. 

*® ‘ Atpur Inscription of Saktikumara ’, Indian Antiquary, 1910. 
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posed during the reigns of Rana Kumbha and his son Rana Kayamalla 
give V.S. 8ia as- Bappa’s date and indicate that ‘ tli^ was the 
year of his bestowing the royalty on his son and becoming an 
ascetic The learned professor is of the opinion that this date; 
(V.S. 8io=A.D. 753) for Bappa 'deserves credence ’. ^ ' 

It will be seen, therefore, thht there is no substantial difference 
of opinion among these scholars about Bappa’s dates. There is 
disagreement with regard to the dates of particular events ; bUt it 
is agreed that Bappa’s life may be taken to have roughly covered 
the first half of the eighth century A.D. This proposition nfiist be 
taken as a tolerable background for the reconstruction of history. 
We may only expect that some epigraphic or numismatic evidence 
win be discovered in future and will set at rest all uncertain con- 
troversies and vague speculations. 


V 

We now come to discuss the all-important question of Bappa’s 
place in the genealogy of the Guhilots. 

The word Bappa requires an explanation. It is clear that it is 
not a proper name, though Mr. Vaidya takes it to be so.*’ Tod 
remarks, ‘ Bappa is not a proper name, it signifies merely a “ child ” ’.** 
Crooke suggests that the word is the old Prakrit form of ‘ bap ’ 
and means ‘ father ’.** Mr. Vaidya himself admits that the word 
‘ originally means father Pandit G. H. Ojha also thinks that the 
term and its variations originally signified ' father ’ and were later on 
used in a sense of reverence.*’ 

The title ‘ Rawal ’ is generally associated with Bappa. There 
is a considerable element of difficulty and uncertainly with regard 
to the true sense of this term. Dr. Bhandarkar suggests that 
‘ Rawal ’ means an ascetic of a particular sect and Bappa is so called 
because he belonged to that sect.** Mr. V aidya accepts his proposition 
that ‘ Bappa sometimes means a Bava or recluse ’, but holds that 
‘ Rawal ’ means a small Rao or prince. * * Crooke suggests that ‘ Rawal ' 
comes from the Sanskrit word ‘ rajakula ’ which means royal family 


” Vol. II, p. 76. 

Rajasthan, Vof I, p. 182, note. 

Tod’s Rajasthan, Vol. I, p. 261, note. 

Vol. II, p. 76. 

Cf. Indian Historical Quarterly, 1928, p. 797. 

** Indian Antiquary, 1910 (Atpur Inscription of Saktikumara). 
Vol. II, pp. 72, 76. 
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— rath^ ingenious explanation.** Now, it is a fact that the earlier 
kings of 'Chitor were ^own as Rawals and the later kings from 
Hamir were called Ranas. The Rayasagar inscription imphes this 
■by stating that there were 26 Rawals in all from Bappa. Abul Fazl 
also remarks, ‘ The chief of the state was formerly called Rawal, 
but'^r a long time past has been known as Rdnd ’.** Tod says that 
Rahup, a Guhilot prince of the early thirteenth century, defeated 
the ‘ Purihar prince of Mundore ' who was called Rana, and himself 
assumed that title.** But, as we shall see, the Mewar family was 
divided into two branches in the end of the twelfth century ; the 
one with the title of Rawal ruled at Chitor and the other with the 
title of Rana ruled at Sesoda. After ‘Ala-ud-din’s capture of Chitor 
the younger branch, the Ranas, became the head of the Guhilot 
cfan. ‘Mr. Vaidya remarks, ‘The later kings were called Ranas 
as they came from a minor branch, Rana meaning a subordinate 
king as in Himalayan states. But the name Rana, being taken by 
puthe illustrious kings of Udepur, now bears a higher meaning in 
Rajputana.’*^ 

Ret us now turn to the question of Bappa’s place in the genealogy 
of the Guhilots. We have seen that Bappa is not a proper name ; 
it is only a title of honour. As Dr. Bhandarkar points out, ‘ Bappa 
does not appear to be the name of a merely legendary or a later 
prince ’.** With what early prince is he to be identified ? 

It is necessary to mention at the outset that we have four very 
important inscriptions giving the early genealogy of the Guhilot 
princes. These are — the Atapura inscription (V.S. I034=A.D. 977), 
the Chitorgadh inscription (V.S. 1331= A. D. 1274), the Achalgadh 
inscription (V.S. 1342 =A.I). 1285) and the Ranpur inscription 
(V.S. 1496 =A.D. 1439). Of these, the Atapura inscription of 
977 A.D. (of a Guhilot prince named ^aktikumara) is the earliest 
and the completest record. It is, therefore, the most authoritative 
and useful source for our purpose. The genealogy of the Guhilots 
as given in these inscriptions is reproduced here. 


** Tod’s Rajasthan, Vol, I, p. 249, note. 

** Ain-i-Akbari, English Translation by Jarrett, Vol. II, 1891, p. 268. 

Rajasthan, Vol. I, p. 21 1. 

« Vol. Ill, p. 155, note. 

‘ The Atpur Inscription of Saktikumara ’, Indian Antiqujiry, 1910. 
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Atagura list 

Chitorga^ list 


r 

Rinpur list 

(I) 

» 

Guhadatta 

Bappa 

Guhila 

Bappa 

Guhila 

Bappa. 

Guhila. ^ 

( 2 ) 

Bhoja 

Bhoja 

Bhoja 

Bhoja. ; 

( 3 ) 

Mahendra (I) 


.... 

. . • • 

(4) 

Naga 

6ila 

• • • • 

• « * • 

( 5 ) 

gila 

6ila 

Sila. 

( 6 ) 

Aparajita 


.... 


( 7 ) 

Mahendra (II) 

.... 

.... 


( 8 ) 

Kalabhoja 

Kalabhoja 

K^abhoja 

Kalabhoja * 

(9) 

Khommana (I) 


.... 

(10) 

Mattata 

Mattata 


• » . • 

(II) 

Bhartripatta (I) . . 

Bhartribhata . . 

Bhartribhata . . 

Bhartdbhatd. 

(12) 

Sithha 

Sirhha 

Sirhha 

Sirhha. , 

(13) 

Khommana (II) . . 

.... 


® « • • • 

(14) 

Mahayaka 

Mahayaka 

Mahayika 

Mahayaka. 

(15) 

Khommana (III) . . 

Khummana . . 

Khummana . . 

Khummana. 

(16) 

Bhartripatta (II) . . 

.... 

.... 

.... 

(17) 

Allata 

Allata 

Allata 

Allata. 

(18) 

Naravahana 

Naravahana . . 

Naravahana . . 

Naravahana. 

(19) 

Salivahana 

Saktiklimara . . 

Saktikumara . . 

.... 

1 Saktikumara. 

( 20 ) 

Saktikumara 


We have already seen that Bappa’s life covered the first half 
of the eighth century A.D. Now, we have a few dates from epi- 
graphic evidence — Sila, V.S. 703 (A.D. 646) ; Aparajita, V.S. 718 
(A.D. 661) ; Ahata, V.S. 1008 and 1010 (A.D. 951, 953) ;Naravahana, 
V.S. 1028 (A.D. 971) ; and Saktikumara, V.S. 1034 (A.D. 977). 
These are the data on which our attempt at identif3dng Bappa 
with any of the princes named in the Atapura list must be based. 

Dr. Bhandarkar identifies Bappa with Khommana I and 
his argument may be thus summed up : The date for Aparajita 
being 661 A.D. and for Allata 953 A.D., we have 292 years for 12 
generations. Thus we get an average of 24 1 years to each generation. 
The difference between 753 A.D., the date of Bappa, and 661 A.D., 
the date of Aparajita, is 92 years. Bappa has, therefore to be 
placed in the fourth generation from Aparajita. So he must be 
identified with Khommana I. 

Pandit G. H Ojha identifies Bappa with Kalabhoja.. He objects 
to Dr. Bhandarkgr’s view principally on two grounds : first, tradi- 
tions in Mewar describe Khommana as Bappa’s son ; secondly, 
Dr. Bhandarkar’s average of 24 years for each reign is questionable. 


*• Indian Antiquary, 1910. 
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, Prof; S. Butt,®® however, points out the futility of these argu- 
ments. He shows that there are conflicting traditions, some even 
identifying Bappa with 6ila. He also says that Dr. Bhandarkar’s 
calculation of 24 years as an average is based upon an accurate 
examination of the period. Prof. Butt further gives three good 
reasbns in support of Dr. Bhandarkar’s view. In the first place, 
Bappa having acquired celebrity by his conquest of Chitor, it was 
natural that later rulers should feel pride in describing themselves 
as his descendants. Secondly, inscriptions of the fifteenth century 
(like the Ranpur inscription of 1439 A.D.) describe the Ranas as 
the descendants of Bappa, but in earlier inscriptions (like the 
Hastikundi inscription of 996 A.D. and the Abu inscription of 1285 
A.D.) the rulers of Mewar often describe themselves as descendants 
of Khommana. Thirdly, of the first twenty princes of the dynasty 
as many as three bore the name of Khommana, and a big historical 
poem dealing with the exploits of the Guhilots is known as 
‘ Khommana Rasa ’. The cumulative effect of all these evidences 
is to prove that Bappa is really to be identified with Khommana I. 

It remains to dispose of the contention of Mr. Vaidya that 
Bappa is to be identified with Guhadatta, the first name mentioned 
in the Atapura inscription.®^ This fiew, indeed, is quite absurd on 
the face of it, and we would be glad if Mr. Vaidya’s zeal for supporting 
orthodox tradition had not led him to ignore aU epigraphic, literary 
and circumstantial evidences. We know that §ila and Aparajita, 
the fifth and sixth descendants of Guhadatta, lived in 646 A.D. 
and 661 A.D. respectively. The date of Guhadatta must, therefore, 
lie in the earlier part of the sixth century. How, then, can he be 
identified with Bappa who, according to Mr. Vaidya himself, was 
born about 700 A.D. ? The learned author tries to explain this diffi- 
culty by saying that ‘ the two kings ^ila and Aparajita whose inscrip- 
tions of the seventh century have been found must be considered to 
be Bappa’s ancestors ’ , and that these names recurring in the Atpur 
new copy are ‘ descendants having the same names ’ . This assertion, 
with no evidence to support it, will convince nobody. Again, if Bappa 
is identified with Guhadatta, we have twenty generations from him 
to ^aktikumara. Then we get 277 years for 20 generations, because 
Bappa, says Mr. Vaidya, was born about 700 A.D. and the date of 
the Atapura inscription of Saktikumara is 977 A.D. This gives us 
an average of about 14 years for each generation — aq absurd estimate. 
Mr. Vaidya has tried to solve this difficulty by saying that ‘ it 
may be that this line of kings had a specially short average or it 

Indian Historical Quarterly, 1928, p. 797. 

“ Vol. II, pp. 78, 86, 342-8. 
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may be that the Atapura inscription repeats some kings wrongly or 
brings together kings of different branches who were contemf)oraries 
But here he cleanly transgresses the limits of possibility and without 
adducing any concrete example doubts the statements of the' 
Atapura inscription the authenticity of which has been confipned 
by all the inscriptions hithertd ^scovered. Mr. Vaidya makes 
much of ' tradition ’ ; but what does ‘ tradition ’ really mean ? 
Pandit Ojha admits that there are many conflicting traditions, some 
identifying Bappa with ^ila and some with Kalabhoja for example. 
This clearly shows that traditions cannot be cited as hisforical 
evidence in deciding this point. Mr. Vaidya remarks that if Bappa 
is not identified with Guhadatta, ‘ the memorable exploit of Bappa 
in founding an independent kingdom of Chitod goes not to the 
founder of the family but to a descendant many degrees below ! ! ! ’ 
His meaning is not quite clear. The supporters of the identification 
of Bappa with Khommana I believe that ‘ the memorable exploit 
of Bappa in founding an independent kingdom of Chitod ' does go ' 
to Bappa and not ‘ to a descendant many degrees below ’. According 
to them, the ancestors of Bappa, that is, Khommana I, from 
Guhadatta down to Kalabhoja were not princes of Chitor. The 
tradition that Bappa was the founder of the family really means 
that he established the family in Chitor, not that he was the very 
first man in the family. He is the founder of the family in the 
same sense as ^ivaji was the founder of his family. In a word, 
he was the founder of the greatness of the family. This is the most 
natural interpretation of the epithet ‘ Guhilagotranarendrachandra ’ 
in the Naravahana inscription of 971 A.D. This explanation is 
supported by the fact that, as we have seen, in earUer inscriptions 
the princes of Mewar describe themselves as descendants of 
Khommana. Mr. Vaidya’s view, therefore, is entirely based on 
misconceptions. 

VI 

We have already given the genealogy of the Guhilot princes 
from the earliest times to almost the close of the tenth century A.D. 
We now proceed, therefore, to discuss the available data in order 
to reconstruct an outUne of their history during this period. 

From the difficulty in collecting the genealogy and chronology 
of this dynasty which we have experienced, it must have become 
apparent that the* enumeration of events and achievements must be 
more difficult still. Indeed, there is only one central event of import- 
ance — ^the contest with the Muhammadans of Sind. MT. Vaidya 
well observes, ‘ . . . the kings of this line, however diverse their 
fortune, were, each and ah, chivalrous and virtuous, lovers of 
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independfence and supporters of their . . . faith. Indeed we may say 
that 'the 'sublime character of the hero-god Rama, ^ a man and a 
.king whom they look upon as their progenitor, still exercises its 
-influence over the princes of this Une ... In fact . . . the Guhilot 
kin^ of Chitore fought hard-fought battles with foreigners, so much 
so tnat the whole country was strewn with flesh and the meda (fat) 
of the evil warriors slain and thus acquired the name Medapata 
(undoubtedly a poetic fancy suggested by the name Medapata, 
Prakrita Mewad, but yet proving the terrible battles which the heroic 
Rajp^s and the equally heroic Arabs fought on this soil).'*® Tod 
gives an account of this long-continued and fierce struggle,®* but the 
paucity of materials prevents us from examining the historical value 
o^ his statements. Every one of Bappa’s ancestors — Guhadatta, 
Bhoja*, Mahendra I, Naga, ^ila, Aparajita, Mahendra II and Kalabhoja 
— ^is 'described in inscriptions as having fought many times against the 
mlechchhas. Bappa himself is regarded by Mr. Vaidya as ‘ the 
-Charles Martel of India against the rock of whose valour the eastern 
tide of Arab conquest was dashed to pieces in India ’.®* Bappa’s 
successors down to Rana Rajasimha of the later seventeenth century 
were all stem fighters against the enemies of their faith. Indeed, 
the straggle with the Muhammadalis is the central theme in the 
history of the Guhilots. 

Tod has recounted some of the strange legends which have 
gathered round the life and history of Bappa Rawal.®® It is natural 
that ancient literature and tradition should give us wonderful 
^ anecdotes about the achievements of this great hero who is, according 
to all available versions, the founder of the ‘ regal splendour ' and 
greatness of the Guhilot dynasty. But, as Hume remarks, ‘ poets, 
though they disfigure the most certain history by their fictions 
and use strange liberties with truth when they are the sole historians, 
have commonly some foundation for their wildest exaggeration '. 

We hear that Bappa ‘ had his capital at Nagada, about twelve 
miles to the north of the present city of Udaipur ... he ousted 
Man Sing (of the Mori or Maurya clan of Rajputs ruling at Chitore) 
in 734 and ruled in his stead taking the title of Rawal. Bapa was 
the real founder of the state, for while his predecessors enjoyed 
limited possession in the wild region bordering on the AravaUis in 
the west an 4 south-west, he extended his possessions to the east by 


Vol. II, pp. 77, 79. 

Rajasthan, Annals of Mewar, Chap. IV. 

®* Vol. II, p. 72. 

‘'® Rajasthan, Vol. I, Annals of Mewar, Chs. II, IV. 
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seizing Chitor and the neighbouring territory ’ . ** This is the minknum 
uncontroversial estimate of Bappa Rawal’s achievements. 

We may welj beheve that Bappa’s predecessors "were small local- 
princes. In his youth he was a ‘ prince among Bhils with whom 
he freely associated and whom he discipHned and engaged in se^yice 
for his own preferment The N&vasari Chaulukya grant (739-4d 
A.D.) tells us that the Arabs had attacked the Maurya> who jpay 
be identified with the Mori king of Chitor. An inscription pf Man, 
a Mori prince of Chitor, is dated in 713 A.D. There is teason to 
believe that the Arab invasion referred to in the above gran^ took 
place in his reign. We may accept Mr. Vaidya’s suggestion that 
Bappa was probably a Samanta of that king.®® At any rate, it 
appears practically certain that Bappa was the leader of the Mori 
forces opposed to the Arabs and distinguished himself by a* great 
victory. This exploit must have given him a great position in the 
court of the Mori king. Abul Fazl remarks that ' his daring was so 
conspicuous that he became in favour with the Raja and a trusted 
minister of state ’.®® 

The next step was Bappa’s accession to the throne of Chitor. 
How he occupied Chitor is almost an insoluble problem. According 
to Tod, the revolted sardars of Chitor deposed the Mori king and 
placed the crown on Bappa’s head.*® Mr. Vaidya does not believe 
in this tradition. He thinks that the then Mori king died childless 
and Bappa became the king of Chitor.®’ Abul Fazl’s version is this : 

‘ On the death of the Rdjd, his four nephews disputed the succession, 
but they eventually decided to resign their pretensions in favour of 
Bdpa and to acknowledge his authority. Bapa, however, declined 
their offer. It happened one day that the finger of one of these 
four brothers began to bleed, and he drew with the blood the 
ceremonial mark of installation on the forehead of Bdpa and the 
others also concurred in accepting his elevation. He then assumed 
the sovereignty .... The ungrateful monarch put the four brothers 
to death.’ *® It is not possible to come to any conclusion regarding 
the exact nature of the dynastic revolution. 

Bappa ' had a numerous progeny ’ and died at a very ripe old 
age. Nothing else is definitely known about his political life. 


Erskine, Rajputana Gazetteer, 1908, Vol. 2A, p. 14. 
” Bombay Gazett&r, Vol. I, Part I, p. 465. 

“ Vol. II, p. 73. 

Ain-i-Akbari, Jarrett, Vol. II, 1891, p. 268. 

•® Rajasthan, Vol. I, pp. 185-6. 

« Vol. II. pp. 73-4. 

®* Ain-i-Akbari, Jarrett, Vol. II, 1891, pp. 268-9. 
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• ‘ The close of Bappa’s career says Tod, ‘ is the strangest part 

of the legend Advanced in years, he abandoned his children 

and his countrjr, carried his arms west to Khorassan, and there 
established himself, and married new wives from among the 
“ barbarians ”, by whom he had a numerous offspring.’ ” It is impos- 
sible to accept this story. Crooke says, ‘ . . . the whole story is a 
mere legend, a tale like that of the mysterious disappearance of 
Romulus and other kings ’.** 'It has been suggested that his legend 
is mixed up with that of’ Bappa or ^aila of V^abhi, the story of his 
retreat to Iran representing the latter being carried as a captive to 

Mansura on the fall of Valabhi ’ ** Tradition records that in 

his old age Bappa abdicated in favour of his son and became a 
^ivite recluse. The Ekahhga inscription of 971 A.D. supports the 
latter ’statement . ® ® 

*It is very probable that the Guhilots were vassals of the Gurjara- 
Pratiharas during the eighth and ninth centuries A.D.®^ Dr. R. C. 
Majumdar points out that a Guhilot prince named Harsharaja was a 
vassal of Bhoja, the great Gurjara-Pratihara emperor, and fought 
many times on his behalf.®® We do not, however, find this name in 
any of the inscriptions which give genealogical information. But as 
Bhoja’s reign extended from about 840 to 890 A.D.,®* we may suppose 
that either Mahayaka or Khommana III might have been the 
Guhilot prince here referred to, although there is no positive evidence 
to support this assumption. The Nilgunda inscription of Amogha- 
varsha I (866 A.D.) states that the Rastrakuta monarch con- 
quered the hill fort of Chitrakuta, which has been identified with 
Chitor by Mr. Vaidya and Dr. H. C. Ray (though Mr. R. D. Banerjee 
identified it with the ancient Chitrakuta referred to in the Ramayana) . 
It was Bhartripatta II who probably shook off the allegiance of the 
Gurjara-Pratiharas. The Atapura inscription describes him as ‘ the 
ornament of the three worlds ’ and says that he married a princess 
named Mahalakshmi of the Rastrakuta dynasty.^* It is possible 
that this matrimonial alliance indicated the reconciliation of the 
former vassals of the Gurjara-Pratiharas with their hereditary 


•® Rajasthan, 'Vol. I, p. 186. 

** Tod’s Rajasthan, Vol. I, p. 268, note. 

“ Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. I, Part I, p. 94, note 2. 

D. R. Bhandarkar, Journal of the Bombay Branch of Royal Asiatic Society, 
Vol. XXII. 

Prof. S. Dutt, Indian Historical Quarterly, 1928, p. 798. 

** Gurjara-Pratiharas. 

Ibii., and Smith, Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1909. 

Epigraphia Indica, Vol. VI, p, 100. 

Epigraphia Indica, Vol. Ill, pp. joff. 
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eaemies, the Rastrakutas. From this time onwards* the iiistor}* of 
the Guhilots is closely connected with other Rajput* princes. 
Munja-raja, the Raramara king of Malwa (973-97 A.D.), is l^lieved 
to have attacked Mewar and ruled it for a time.’® The Guhilots ■ 
were assisted by the Chaulukyas of Gujarat, and epigraphic evidence 
shows that matrimonial alliances ‘were concluded between these twd 
dynasties.’® The Atapura inscription says that Aliata married 
Hariyadevi, daughter of a Huna prince. From the same source 
we learn that Naravahana’s queen was of the Chahamaha family 
and a daughter of Jejaya. The Chitorgadh inscription teUs tis lhat 
Saktikumara destroyed the enemies of religion, terrible like daityaS. 
This, as Mr. Vaidya suggests, is a plain reference to the 
Muhammadans, ^aktikumara's known date is 977 A.D., the dai;e 
of the Atapura inscription. It is quite possible, therefore, that he 
might have joined Jayapal, king of Lahore, against, Sabukfagin 
about 989 A.D. 

These facts clearly indicate that the Guhilots were no longer 
small local princes in the hilly regions of Rajputana. They had 
risen in power and prestige and had begun to play a part in the 
international politics of their age.’® 


'^2 S. Dutt, Indian Historical Quarterly, 1928, p. 798. 

Annual Report, Rajputana Museum, 1914. 

7 ^ Vol. Ill, p. 154. 

The writer is specially indebted to Prof. S. C, Dutt of St. Paul’s College and 
Calcutta University. This article was written in 1931 (when the writer was a Post- 
Graduate student) at Prof. Dutt s suggestion, and it was kindly revised by him. 
It must not be supposed that he agrees with all the conclusions advanced here. 




DOMESTIC RITES AND RITUALS 

By Girija Prasj!\.nna Majumdar 

Grhydni is the term used in the Asvalayana Orhyasutra to 
denote all domestic rites and rituals. Grhyani is the same expression 
as grhya karmdni which is met with in the text of Gobhila. Ssnlfl^ya- 
yana denotes the same set of domestic rites and rituals by the 
expression pdkayajna, while Paraskara speaks of them as gj'hya-sthdli- 
pdkdnam karma. Each of these four terms has been used to denote 
the subjects treated of in a number of Grhya Sutras forming one 
of the three important divisions of the ancient Sutra literature of 
the Brahmins. In the opinion of Oldenberg the tern> Pdkayajna 
or Grhya-sthdU-pdka is rather too narrow, since ‘ it does not include 
the offerings of sacrificial butter which constituted a great number of 
ceremonies 

The Domestic Rites and Rituals, as prescribed and codified in 
the Grhyasutras are popularly known among the Hindus as karmas 
and samskdras. As karmas they are cherished as programmes of 
duty to be observed by all good householders. 

The question arises : Why are these rites and rituals called 
Samskaras ? A satisfactory answer to this question is furnished 
in the Aitareya Brahmana (VI, 5, i). The Brahmana offers the 
following definition of Samskaras ; Chandomayam vd etair yajamdna 
dtmdnam samskurute. By these the devotee so fashions himself 
as to render it chandomaya or rythmical. Self-building {dtmasams- 
kritih) * is indeed the ulterior object of the samskaras. Accordingly 
the sainskaras are to be regarded as creations of art {silpa). Art 
in the human sense is to be understood as meaning ‘ an imitation of 
a creation of Art Divine (i.e. of Nature). The figures of elephant, 
the figurations in brass, drapery and gold, and the mule-yoked 
chariots (made by human hand) are (examples of) Art Human.' ® 
According to the Satapatha Br^mana (III, 2, i, 5) : Yad vai prati- 
rupam tac chilpam : ‘ VTiatever is facsimile is Art ’. 

Going by this definition we are to understand that the samskara 
is a work of Art Human produced in imitation {anukritih) of a 


* S.B.E., Vol. 30, p. xxiii. 

2 Cf. wrr ftiu ^ I 

• Barua, Indian Culture, I, i, p. 119. 
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work of 'Art Divine {devaiilpa). By implication, the best work of 
art human is that which is produced in the best possible imitation 
.of a work of Art Divine. The form of an art can be considered 
excellent, or super-excellent if it is intended to be a best possible 
copy of a living model supplied by Nature. The imitation, one 
may say, is ape. But the meaning of imitation ianukritih) as a 
criterion of a work of art in the Brahmanas, may be far deeper 
than what appears at first sight. On this head we have the following 
comment from Dr. Barua : ‘ The point is concerned with the 

“ fashioning of self ” {dtmasamskritih) , the art of self-building. The 
question is of bringing a son into the world in a full-fledged form 
which is nothing but an art of reproducing one’s own self as a 
separate individual who will stand out as a perfect model of bodily 
form 'and mental constitution, endowed with harmony and intelli- 
gence , the fashioning of semen (retah) as the seed of 

life is in the hands of creative power of the Divine Being working 
in and through Nature, while imparting of certain specific characters 
to it in its passage through the womb is possible on the part of the 
parents. The substance with potentialities or possible forms is 
given as a work of Art Divine, and the methodical realization of 
those possibilities is the achievement of human skill and intelligence. 
The text of the Aitareya Brahmana would have us understand 
that a purely aesthetic factor (e.g. the chanting of select hymns) 
may prove of a great psychical effect in producing the required 
artistic mood. The definition implied is : Art consists in intelligent 
working up a desired form on a natural material, making manifest 
what is hidden or potential.’ ^ 

The significance of the term karma is equally deep, if not deeper 
still and this may be realized from the text of the Aitareya Aranyaka 
in which the entire process of the cosmos, starting from the creative 
will of Prajapati, the Lord of Beings, is said to reach its consummation 
in Brahma and Karma, both together denoting the final stage of 
evolution of the universe of life as a self-acting system, guided by 
supreme intelligence and endowed with harmony throughout.* 

In one aspect the grhydni or domestic saraskaras are nothing 
but what are called mangalas in Buddhism. The mangalas as 
superstitious rites are repu&ated in some of the Pali texts, as also 
in some of the edicts of Asoka. King Asoka in his ninth Rock 
Edict says : There are men who perform the auspicious rites of a 


^ Indian Culture, I, i, pp. 119-120 ; see also A History of Pre-Buddhistic Indian 
Philosophy, p. 86 ; for the comprehensive meaning of the term ‘ imitation ’ see 
Coomarasvamy. 

* Barua, Pre-Buddhistic Philosophy, p. 63. 
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superior or inferior kind, at the time of illness, or at the tnjie of the 
marriage of sons and daughters, or for the birth of sons or progeny, 
or at the time qf setting out on a journey. On these and su^ 
other occasions the people perform the auspicious rites of various 
descriptions, especially, the women perform many and diverse 
auspicious rites of lesser or no importance.^ 

In Pali the word mangala is used to mean victory or success 
in contradistinction to pardbhava,^ meaning defeat. The Mahgala 
Sutta was worn on the person of a warrior, generally on the jwrist 
of the hand, a sanctified piece of thread serving as a means of safety, 
and protection.® Thus another meaning of the word mangala is 
just safety or well-being {sotthi, svasti). In the very opening stanza 
of the Pali Mafigala Sutta which was promulgated almost verbatim 
by ASoka in two of his Edicts (IX and XI) * we are told that many 
gods and men thought out, in all ages, the subject of mangalas and 
yet could not come to any final decision about it. The matter was 
ultimately referred to the Buddha who in returning an answer to the 
question set out a programme of duty to be followed by a good 
householder.® All that is set out in the Mangala Sutta is nothing 
but a metrical summary of the, whole duty of a noble householder 
sketched in a prose discourse, called the Singalavada Sutta.® The 
duties mentioned either in the Mafigala Sutta or in the SingMavada 
contained nothing which cannot be brought within the scope of the 
Grhya Sutras. 

The difference between the Grhya scheme and the Buddhist 
Mangala is one between symbolism and its meaning. This is clearly 
brought out in the Singalavada Sutta in which the discourse has 
been set out in the ready-made symbolical scheme. A young house- 
holder used to salute the six quarters in the early morning just 
after his bath and before he changed his clothes out of respect for 
the dying word or behest of his father without any ado to grasp 
its meaning. Accepting the symbolical scheme implied in the 


^ Inscriptions of A^oka, Rock Edict, IX : asti jano ucavacaip mangalam karote 
abadhesu va abaha-vivakesu va putralabhesu va pravasamhi va. Etamhi ca anamhi 
ca jano ucavacain mangalain karote. Eta tu inahidayo bahukaip. ca bahuvidhatp 
ca chudarp ca nirartham ca mangalain karote. Bhandarkar and Majnmdar, pp. 30-31. 

® Matriculation Pali Selection, Notes, p. loi ; University of Calcutta. 

* The Conquest of, Ceylon : Suttan ca tesaih hatthesu laggetva, etc. A Pali 
Reader by D. Anderson, Part i, pp. iio-iii ; Bond., 1901. 

* The Mangala Sutta and the Rock Edicts of A^oka — S. h- Mitra, Proc. 2nd 
Orient. Conf., Cal., 1922. 

® Khudd^a-Patha (Ed. Smith), p. 3, Mangala Sutta : Bahti deva ma n u ssa ca 
mangalani acintayuqi 1 ^arpkhamana so^anaqi brflhi mangalam uttamam || 

* Digha Nikaya, XXXI, Vol, III, pp. 180-193, P.T.S. 
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daily practice 'of the young householder the Buddha tried to deepen 
its significance by saying ; ‘ This, O, son of the householder ! 
•is not verily the mode of saluting the six quart,ers in accordance 
with the approved discipline of the cultured people [ariyassa vinaye). 
According to that discipline, the six quarters are the six persons 
to whom a householder holds some indispensable duties and obliga- 
tions, the parents representing the eastern quarter (puratthima) ; 
the teachers, the southern ; the family, the western ; the friends and 
relations, the northern ; the slaves and servants the nadir {hetthima) 
^and the religious teachers representing the zenith (uparima) and the 
mode of saluting the six quarters consists in the earnest fulfilment 
of these duties and obligations.’ ^ 

‘ Similarly in the social background of the mangalas set out in 
the Mahgala Sutta (sometimes called Mahamangala Suttanta) and 
also in the Mahamangala Jataka (Fausboll No. 453) * we have 
mention of certain superstitious beliefs and practices, which too fall 
within the scope of the Grhyasutras. The beliefs and practices are 
distinguished as : (i) dittha-mangala, belief in the auspiciousness and 
inauspiciousness of certain sights and the facing of welcome sights 
and the avoidance of unwelcome sights with that belief ; (2) Suta- 
mangala, the belief in the auspicionsness and inauspiciousness 
of certain sounds, and the greeting of welcome sounds and the 
avoidance of unwelcome sounds in accordance with that belief ; 
and (3) muta-mangala, the belief in the auspiciousness and inauspi- 
ciousness of certain touches and the greeting of welcome touches 
and the avoidance of unwelcome touches in accordance with that 
belief.* 

Even behind these mangalas or superstitious practices there is 
an idea of the personal hygiene and well-being of the self. Those 
sights, sounds and touches are sought to be avoided which offended 


1 Text, Digha Nikaya, Vol. Ill (P.T.S.), p. 181. 

* Cambridge English Ed., Vol. IV, pp. 46-47. Cf. Sutta Nipata, ii, 4. The 
mangalas taught by the Buddha in the Mahgala Sutta differ in their tone and quality 
from those propounded by the Bodhisatva in the Mahamangala Jataka. 

® According to the Mahamangala Jataka Omens of sight are : A perfectly 
white bull, a woman with child, a red fish, a jar filled to the brim, new-melted ghee 
of cow's milk, a new unwashen garment and rice porridge ; Omens of sound are : 
growing, eat, chew, etc. ; Omens of touch are — earth, green grass, fresh cowdung, 
a clean robe, a red fish, gold or silver and food. 

Cf. 

^ w ^rr w-’WTT 
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or affected the moral sensibility of a cultured man or woman. -And 
those sights, sounds and toitclies were welcomed that might be cal- 
culated to be pleasing or agreeable to that moral sense, 

$uci (purity) and sndna (bathing) are the two terms that expre^ 
together the idea of personal hygiene, bathing serving as a means? 
and purity denoting the result. Of purity and bathing there are 
two aspects, external and internal. The external aspect- is that which 
finds its expression in words and actions, and the internal a^pe<^ 
{antara-sndna) ^ is that which concerns the mind and the ment^ 
state, in short, character. Buddhism and stich like religions shifted* 
the emphasis from the external modes and means of purity to the 
internal,* while the Grhya rites and rituals were devised to serve 
both as external and as internal modes and means with apparently 
more emphasis on the side of the external. The Samskaras con- 
stituted those very rites and rituals which were considered sufficient 
as a means to the personal hygiene and well-being of a cultured 
householder. 

Poetry and philosophy on the one hand and science and supersti- 
tion on the other are beautifully intermingled in them. In the words 
of Barth ‘ The very ancient and always ingenious and suggestive 
symbolism which invests the majority of these usages is often of 
very great beauty ; and from the whole there stands forth the image 
of a life at once grave and lovable, and which, though bristling 
somewhat with formalities, is nevertheless serviceably active, and 
nowise morose or inimical to joyfulness of heart 

The domestic rites and rituals, as prescribed and codified in the 
Grhyasutras, were punctiliously observed among the twice-born 
classes of the Indo-Aryan community. These rites and rituals are 
observed up till now among all sections of the Hindus. We need 
not go into the origin of these rites and rituals, we may take it for 
granted that the Grhyasutras presuppose certain Grhya hymns in 
the Rg-Veda which were incorporated in the Atharvan Collection 
though in altered settings of the Riks, or individual verses, obviously 
to suit the programme actually followed in the society. We may 
even go so far as to suggest that it is with the incorporation of those 
hymns from the Rg-Veda that the growing Atharvan Collection was 
ultimately recognized as a Veda. The Grhya hymns in the Rg- 
'Veda themselves presuppose the existence of some well-known 
domestic rites, the hymns serving only to heighten their importance. 
In connection with each of the rites the Grhyasutras prescribe 


1 Majjhima Nikaya, I, Vatthflpama-Sutta (7). 

* Barua, Gaya and Buddha Gaya, Vol. I, p. 93f. 
® Barth, The Religions of India, London, 1921. 
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reatal of certain texts, only the catch-words of which are generally 
given. 

These rites and rituals constitute together certain ceremonies 
the order and enumeration of which vary with different authorities. 
The continuity of the Grhya te:^ts can be followed through the 
Dharmasutras, the Dharma-sastras, their later commentaries and 
digests.^ 

I ,Vedic Period, — Prominence is given to only two ceremonies, namely, marriage 
and funeral, though a reference to holy rites is being made in R.V., III, 62, 10-12. 

^ Sutra Period. — The performance of purificatory ceremonies, or Sathskaras 
beginning with the Garbhadhana or the rite of impregnation and ending with the 
Antye§ti or the funeral rite including Srdddha as enumerated in the Grhya Sutras, 
aVe many and varied. Their number is more than fifty. 

A^valayana prescribes that of these, sixteen are to be perfonned as occasions 
for them arise, seven are to be performed once a year, one every month and the 
rest daily : ^ 

Harita, however, divides all these Sathskaras into two broad groups, Brahma 
and Daiva. He also speaks of the merits to be achieved by the performance of 
such rites : 

I flng: I 

II ^ I WTiIrrt 

" I 

Gautama (VIII, 18-20) enumerates forty Samskaras : 

^irr: n Tftr 1 

Of these forty rites the first fourteen are occasionals : Garbhadhana, pumsavana, 
simantonnayana, jatakarma, namakarana, annapra^ana, cudakarana, upanayana, 
snana, marriage, and four Vedavratas (only the first ten, daidkarma, are now in 
vogue amongst the Hindus of Bengal). The next five are Mahayajfias : Oblations 
to god, pitris, living beings in general, men and rsis ; seven are Pakayajnas, or little 
domestic sacrifices : Astaka (on the eighth day of four winter months), parvana 
^ (on the days of new and full moon), ^raddha (funeral oblations), sravani, agrahayani, 
caitri and a^va3mji (in different months), seven are Haviryaj^as or istis : Agnyadheya 
(setting up of the sacred hearth), agnihotra (daily oblations to three fires), darsa- 
purnamasa (istis of the new and full moon), agrayana (first fruits of harvest), catur- 
masya (at the beginning of each of the three seasons), nirudhapa^ubandha (the 
animal sacrifice) and sautramani and the last seven are the Soma sacrifices : Agnistoma, 
atyagnistoma, ukthya, sodaiin, vajapeya, atiratra and aptoryama. For a detailed 
exposition of these rites and rituals see Ind. Stud., X, p. 322 seq. 
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The setting up of the Grhya fire igthy^ni) is the. essential 
ceremony, and all the rites and rituals prescribed in the Grhya^^ras 
centre round it. The agent who is to perform all these ceremonies 

Angira mentions twenty-five Satiiskaras in the life of a man : 
jnibfnf ^ i 

sirnsRi a 

^wiBT*rrv5«rt n ^ i 

JITST’I'?! I 

^ ff wm^i I 

^ qfinnN ’STT^^ri^^ n 

Vyasa Saihhita recommends sixteen Samskaras : 

jndvTsf ftfiwTr wnpiw n i 
^T»ifiit*rT fir^i^^rTOirr’*r»f ^ '?'?*rfiiraT ii t ^ 

?nn^ t^r^-fjR^rrfsffv: i 

Visnu Purana also fixes the number at sixteen : 

vj A 

•• ill, x. Comm, on Sloka i ; cf. Gaduda Pur. 3/23. 

Mahanirvana Tantra reduces the number to ten only : 

^TTWuft ii 

'I^TTiT^ifnSfT^T* RiftlRT ^11 || « 

TO^Tnif wfwwTgRft’R »r I 

Rll ^T: H 1 

Purva Khandam, Navamullasa. Manu II, 27, 28 — adds to the above list of ten, 
Ke^anta, or godana (celebrating the day on which the young man first shaves his 
hair) and pretakarma (funeral obsequies). The above samskaras are also prescribed 
for women without mantras, the only omission being the initiation (Upanayana) 
which is replaced by marriage. Cf. also Manu II, 66, 67 ; Yajnavalkya, i, 13. 

For other references see — The Religions of India by A. Barth (I^ond., 1921) ; 
The Rites of the Twice-Born — ^Mrs. Sinclair (Tond., 1920) ; Maxmiiller — Die 
Todtenbestattung bei den Brahmanen : Zeitschr. d. D. Morgenl, Gesellsch ; t. ix ; 
E. Haas — Die Heiratksgebriiche der alten Inder nach den Grhysutra, with additions 
by A. Weber, in the Ind. Studien, t.v. ; O. Donner — Pindapitriyajna, das Manenopfer 
mit klossen bei den Indem, 1870. The last particiilarly in connection with the 
marriage and funeral ceremonies. Samskara Mayukha — Sankara Bhatta, pp. 10-12, 
Bombay, 1913 ; Bhabadeva Bhatta — History of Dharma^astras ; P. V, Kain, Vol. I, 
pp. 302, Poona, 1930. 
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is the househojder. The householder as treated off in the Grhya- 
sutiras, is a natural agent for procreation. He is the person who 
is burdened with certain hous^old duties. The Grhya hymns in 
the ^Ig-Veda expressly deal with two topics, namely, marriage and 
funeral. There are two hymns, namely, the h 3 rmn of Vamadeva, 
and the hymn on Frogs, in the first of which we have some sort of 
a conception of the birth in the womb and in the second a reference 
to the chanting of hymns by the Brahmacarins of the time. We 
can say that the domestic rites and rituals are connected with four 
things in life, namely, birth, studentship, marriage and death. 
Those relating to birth may be further discriminated as pre-natal, 
natal and post-natal. Those relating to studentship may be 
discriminated as those connected with initiation, those with actual 
studentship and those with the completion of the course of the 
study. Those relating to marriage may be likewise discriminated 
as pre-nuptial, nuptial and post-nuptial. And those relating to 
death may also be discriminated as pre-obituary, obituary and post- 
obituary. The Sanskrit technical names for the above ceremonies 
are as follows ; 

A. Those relating to Birth — , 

(a) Pre-natal (i) Garbhadhana, 

(ii) Pumsavana, 

(iii) Simantonnayana. 

{b) Natal 0 Jatakarma. 

(c) Post-natal (i) Namakarana, 

" (ii) Niskramana, 

(iii) Annaprasaiia, 

(iv) Cudakarana. 

B. Those relating to Studentship — 

{a) Initiation (i) Upanayana. 

{b) Studentship 0 Brahmacarya. 

(c) Completion of the course (i) Samavartana. 

C. Those relating to Marriage — 

(a) Pre-nuptial (i) Vagdana. 

(b) Nuptial (i) Sampradana. 

(c) Post-nuptial 0 Dviragamana, 

V (ii) Pancamahayajnas. 

D. Those relating to Death — 

(a) Pre-obituary (i) Antarjali. 

(b) Obituaiy (i) Antyesti. 

(c) Post-obituary 0 ^raddha. 



ASSES, HORSES AND GANDHARVAS 

By Jean,Przyi,uski 

I. ‘The Vedic (and Indo-European) name for horse, MvU, 
says Prof. J. Beoch, is no longer represented to-day in Indd- Aryan 
except on the confines of the Iranian world where the correspondiiig 
word is still living (Grierson, Piiaca Language, p. 73, and the list 
of Ling. Survey, No. 68). The word which has replaced it in all 
other parts of the country occurs in the {^rauta Sutra of ‘Apastamba — 
a text which appears to be of southern origin (cf. Biihler, SBE, II, 
p. xxx) under the form ghota. Mr. J. Charpentier has tried 
(KZ, XT, p. 441) to identify this word with German gaul ; this 
equivalence would be strange by itself ; Prof. Sommer has shown 
(IF, XXXI, p. 362) that this Germanic word has its correspondents 
in Slavonic and not in Indian. On the other hand, the similarity 
of ghota with some Dravidian forms with the same meaning has 
long been recognized : Tel. gwramu. ; Can. kudure ; Tam. kudirei 
(Gondi Kora is suspected to be borrowed from Hindi ghord like Kui 
gddd) ; the Dravidian form which has preceded the Hindi word 
amongst the Gonds is undoubtedly that which accounts for Gadaba 
krutd and Savara kurtd, alone of their kind in Munda. The Brahui 
hulli is out of the question ; on the value of initial h, cf . on one 
hand Br. hal " rat ”, het “ goat ”, hm "to deposit ” and Tam. eli, 
Mu, In ; on the other Br. hur and Gondi hurk, Kui sud (cf. TutteE, 
Am. J. Phil., XD, p. 84). 

‘ It is easy to reconstitute the common prototype of all these 
forms * ghutr-. In the same process one gets some important data 
for the history of Dravidian phonetics : 

' 1st. The consonantal group has been eliminated in Telugu 
by total assimilation, in Tamil and Canarese by vocalic insertion. 

‘ 2nd. In the last two languages, the intervocalic surd is changed 
into a sonant . . . 

‘ 3rd. In the same languages the initial consonant is changed 
into a surd . . . 

• 

‘ If it were certain that the Sanskrit word was borrowed 
from Dravidian, one could have rightly deduced at once a fourth 
observation, more important than all the previous ones. In that 
case the most ancient Dravidian, in fact, would have had aspirate 
consonants . . , But the name of the horse is essentially a name sub- 
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ject to renewal and no one can foresee whence the new name would 
be taken. . . • ’ ‘ 

2. Having mentioned again the forms of the word for horse 
in the Dravidian languages, Prof. P. C. Bagchi adds ; ‘ All these 
forms of the word show the possibility of the existence of another 
form like kolla which might have given rise to kolha of Kolhapur. 
It is probably the name of Kolhapur which is referred to as Kollagiri 
in the medieval Tantrik literature (cf. for example the Dakarnava, 
H. P. Sastri, Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts of A.S.B., Vol. I, 
p. 97) . . • In fact Fi,eet {Dynasties of the Kanarese Districts, 
p. 538 and p. 497) says that the more ancient name of Kolhaptu was 
Kollafura . . . ' ® 

3. In a lecture which I delivered at Bruxelles in 1932, I said 
briefly ; ‘ The school of Max Mueeer had naturally noted the 
analogy between the name of the Centaurs and that of the Gandharva. 
In the language of the Avesta, gandarawa corresponds exactly 
with the Sanskrit gandharva. To the first adepts of comparative 
mythology, followed again quite recently by M. Dumezie, Centaur, 
Gandarowa, Gandharva describe a class of horse genii, the name and 
the cult of which are properly Indo-European. True, if one drops 
the last syllable -va, a common radkal remains in Sanskrit and in 
Avestic ; Gandhar, and it does not differ much from the Greek 
Kentaur. But the Indo-European quality of this radical is not at 
all demonstrated. I would rather incline to think that it is an old 
name of the horse ; this name, though deformed, would have left 
some marks in the Dravidian languages where to this day it appears 

" still in the forms kudirei, kudri, kudira, kudure, etc. ' * 

4. In 1934, Prof. St. SCHAYER wrote : ' There is beyond 
doubt a connection between the Greek Kentauros, Iranian Gandarewa 
and Indian Gandharva. Nevertheless the attempts to explain this 
connection by the comparative grammar of Indian-European 
languages are not convincing.* The word is probably not of Indo- 
European origin, and both the Indian Gandharva as well as the 
Greek Kentauros are folk etymologies ® based on the same loan 


^ Pre-Aryan and Pre-Dravidian in India, transl. by. P. C. Bagchi, pp. 46-49 ; 
LIndo-aryen, p. 326. 

^ 2 IX, no. I, p. 257. 

3 Revue de VUniversite de Bruxelles, f6v.-avr. 1932, p. 285. • 

^ Besides A. Kuhn, Zeitschrift fur vgl, Sprachforschung, I, p. 513, there are 
two recent hypotheses to be noticed : H. Giintert, 1 . c., p. 69 and G. Dumeziu, Le 
Prohleme des Centaures, 1929. 

® Buddhists (cf. Abhidharmakosa III, 47) explain Gandharva as ‘ he who eats 
smell and the Tibetan Lotsavas translate it in the same way as dri-za. 
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word. Przyluski’s supposition,^ that we are in presetfce of a yrord 
akin to the Dravidian names of horse {kudirei, etc.) deserves to be 
taken into account. It does not exclude the identification of- 
Gandharva with gardabha, gar da being probably also an un- Aryan 
loan word.* In the Atharva-Veda (VIII, 6) the Gandharvas brajf 
like asses, and as the donkey is k notoriously lascivious animal, it 
fits in the erotic character of the Gandharvas.’ And,' in a foot- 
note, the Prof. SCHAYER added ; ‘ I am indebted to Prof. J. 
‘Przyeuski for the following remarks: “1 have long .been 
“ convinced that there is a link hetween gandharva and gardabha , . 1 
“ In un-Aryan India, as with the Sumerians, the horse, beitig of late* 
" importation, may have received the name of the ass. In Sumerian, 
" the horse is called " the foreign ass ”. This is generally translated 
“by “mountain ass”, but Thureau-Dangin has proved "that 
“ kur can mean “ foreign ” as well as “ mountain * 

5. Then, quite recently. Prof. S; K. Chatterji writes : 

‘ . . . the element ^dli in ^dli-hoira is unquestionably the same 
that we see in the name ^dli-vdhana, which, along with its variant 
Sdta (in Sdta-vdhana) has been shown by J. Przyeuski (in the 
Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1929, pp. 273ff.) to be merely 
the ancient Kol (Austric) word for the ‘ horse ’ (found in Santali 
as sad-om) . The Skt. form ghota would appear itself to be a Prakritic 
formation, its older form being *ghotra or *ghutra, a form to which 
we can at once affiliate the Dravidian equivalents — ^Tamil kutirai, 
Kannada kudure, Telugu gurra-mu. The word *ghutra-ghota- 
kutirai is itself of doubtful origin, but it is a very old word, widely 
spread all over the Near East. An ancient Egyptian name for the 
horse, which doubtless came from Asia (from Asia Minor or 
Mesopotamia), was Mr, which would appear to be just a variant of 
*ghutra. The Modem Greek name for the ass, gadairos, and the 
Turki word for the mule, katyr, would appear to be connected with 
*ghutra-htr. For the present, we may tentatively look upon the 
word as extra-Indian (Asianic, that is belonging to Asia Minor and 
the Aegean ?) non- Ary an which was probably brought in by the 
Dravidians ; it may be that it is a genuine Dravidian word ; and we 
should note the possibility of the Dravidians themselves being 
Mediterranean (Cretan) in origin, ^dli-hoira would seem to preserve 
an old form of ghota also, in its second element.' * 


^ Vinfiuence iranienne en Grece et dans Vlnde, RUB, 1932, p. 285. 

2 Cf. J. Bloch, Pre-Aryan and Pre-Dr avidian, p. 50. 

3 Bulletin de VAcademie Polonaise des Sciences et des Lettres, Cracovie, 1934, 
p. 65. 

^ Polyglottism in Indo^Aryan, Seventh Oriental Conference, pp, 183-185, 
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• 6, As I •wrote to Prof. Schayer, and as I have taught for 
many years, I believe that the names of the ass, of the horse and 
•of the gandharva are originally of a kin. The following facts can 
serve to back this hypothesis : 

(i) In Pali, the word for ass is gadrabha. In gadrahhaj 

gardahha, the element -bha, which is a suffix well- 
known in the names of animals, can be isolated. 
Middle-Indian gadra- ‘ ass ’, is close to hotra ‘ horse ’, 
and the name of the ass in Kurku, gadn ^ can also be 
compared to it. 

(ii) Some time ago ® I have studied, in certain languages of 

India, the following curious phenomenon : in the 
same word the aspiration is liable to move from one 
syllable to another. If we admit a connection between 
*ghoira, gandharva and gadrabha, it must be noted 
that in this case the aspiration would appear to be 
moveable and to be placed either on the ist, the 2nd 
or the 3rd syllable. In the Munda tongues the name 
of the ass varies in the same way between gadha, 
gada, gadrl and gadahd. 

(hi) Sanskrit mudrd ‘ seal ’ has two equivalents ; mumdra, 
munitra, in the documents in Kharosthi, of Niya, and 
we find the following Iranian forms, which are believed 
to be borrowed from the Indian : bal. mundart, ‘ ring, 
finger-ring ’, afgh. mundra ‘ ring, ear-ring Between 
mudrd and mundarl, there is just about the same 
interval as between gadra- and gandhar-. 

(iv) In Kui, we have goM ‘ horse ’ and godo ‘ ass ’ ; in Tamil, 

kudirei ‘ horse ', and karudei ‘ ass ’ ; in Mai. kudira 
‘ horse ’ and karuda ‘ ass ’. These linguistical 
analogies can hardly be fortuitous, if we consider the 
likeness which the horse bears really to the ass. The 
two names do not derive directly the one from the 
other, but they may be two imperfect copies of the same 
original, which one feels inclined to look for in the 
Near Past. 

(v) The Centaur’s name is not the only indication of a 


^ On the reverse, the name for horse in Savara is kurid. The metathesis tr/rt, 
drjrd is observed in the name of the ass as well as in the name of the horse. M. J. 
BrocH believes that both Savara kurtd and Gadaba krutd were borrowed by the 
Munda from the Dravidian. {L’indo-aryen, p. 326.) 

* JA, 1926, 1 , p. II and fol. ; BSL, t. 30, 2, pp. 200-201. 

® Luders, Die sakischen Mura, Spaw, dez. 1918, p. 742. 
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connection with the Near Bast. Mid*as is^a royal 
name which appears more than once in the onomastics 
of Greece and of Asia Minor. According to the legend, • 
Midas had the ears of an ass. He was, then, a king 
connected with the ass. Now the Macedoman Midas 
was the son of Gordias, and the Midas of Phrygia was’^ 
the son of Gordios. One is tempted to recognize in 
Gordias and Gordios the same root as in gardu’^bha. 
Besides, M. Dumezie has already compared Gqrdias 
and Gandharva and he observes that in the Hlrd^ 
Century A.D., the Phrygians of Nicee stamped a coin 
in honor of Emperor Gor dianus Pius. This medal 
displays a man sitting on a horse which has a ijianis 
leg, and it bears the following legend ; ' the horse 
with a man’s leg of the Niceans ’, and this suggests a 
connection between the names belonging to the Gordios 
and Gordianus type, and the Centaurs.* 

7. The above observations lead us to suppose that the 
gandharvas were primitively conceived under the shape of an ass. 
Eater on, the horse, looked up»n as a nobler animal, replaced the 
ass. A mutation quite similar to this has happened in the cult of 
the Mother-Goddess. Originally, this goddess was pictured between 
two animals ; birds, lions, etc., then, the horse has taken the place 
of those former acolytes which have become two horse-gods, and, 
finally, have changed into gods on horseback : the Asvin. Oedenberg 
has observed rightly that before they became horsemen, the Asvin 
had been Horse-Gods. I have pointed out elsewhere that, in the 
Vedic period, the Asvin were pictured as two birds.* The multipli- 
city of their animal shapes accounts for the fact that in the Vedic 
hymns the Asvin’s chariot is drawn by horses, birds, buffaloes, one 
or several asses.* 

8. If the gandharvas were asses primitively, their true nature 
is more easily explained. The gandharvas are lubric and musical 
beings. Those are precisely the distinctive features of the ass, 
lascivious and noisy animal. Eet us recall, moreover, that in AV, 
VIII, 6, the gandharvas bray like asses. 

9. The part played by the gandharva in the popular Buddhist 
theory of reincarnation has been compared by Prof. St. Schayer 
with its part in the Vedic wedlock rites : ‘ . . . at the moment of death, 
the individual loses his psycho-physical apparatus and becomes a 


^ Cf. G. Dumbzib, Le Prohleme des Centaures, pp. 241-250. 

2 Les Aivin et la Grande Deesse, Harvard Journal of Asiatic Studies, I, i, p. 133. 
^ V. H. VadER, The twin gods Aivinau, IHQ, 8, p. 275. 
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soc£^lled Gandharva, a separate being in the " intermediary state ", 
which sets forth into the world to look for the womb of its future 
mother. As soon as it finds its proper parents — ", proper ’’ meaning 
that they belong to the class of beings in which it is to be bom in 
accordance with its karmic destination — it " keeps ready " {pratyu- 
fasthita) and, on the occasion of its ‘parents’ coition enters its mother’s 
vulva. The part played by parents, especially by the father, is 
quite secondary and the whole process strongly reminds the ratapa 
theory of the Australian Arandas, with this difference, however, 

.that the ratapas are emanations of mythical ancestors It is 

worth noticing that the part of Gandharva in the Vedic wedlock rites 
stands in no contradiction to the Buddhist conception : before the 
betrothed is allowed to be united with her husband, she belongs, 
for three nights to the Gandharva Visvavasu. During that time 
the newly wedded couple sleeps chastely on the ground separated 
by a staff representing the Gandharva, anointed with scents and 
adorned with materials and cords.’ ^ ' 

10. Now the following conclusion seems to impress itself upon 
us. Before the betrothed is allowed to be united with her husband, 
she belongs to the Gandharva Visvavasu. The child born of this 
union belongs, consequently, to the race of the Gandharvas ; so that 
in the societies where the old beliefs were preserved, the children 
of men were asses in reality. Some elements exist in Indian 
onomastics, which can be explained by the persistence of this belief. 

Amongst the populations which use the Munda languages we 
note the Gadaba tribe, the dialect of which is very unsatisfactorily 
known. It is spoken by about 35,000 individuals.* It seems 
difficult to separate Gadaba from the name of the ass. In the 
Gadaba dialect, as it is spoken in the State of Bastar, the name of 
the ass has the forms of gadhai and gadodl, but the dialect is not 
exactly the same in the different places. 

In the Visnupurdna (trsl. Wilson, pp. 474, 475), Garddhaba 
or Gardabhin is the name of a dynasty. Mark, in Garddhaba, 
how the aspiration has moved. Besides, the family of Gardabhila 
appears in the Puranas among the successors of the Andhtas.® 
The Jain story of KMaka, the Kdlakdcdryakathd, records how the 
saint Kalaka, having been insulted by Kling Gardabhilla of Ujjain, 
went to the land of the ^akas and persuaded a number of Saka 


^ Bulletin de I’Academie Polonaise des Sciences et des Lettres, Cracovie, 1934, 
pp. 61, 64. 

* Ling. Surv. of India, Vol. IV, p. 229. 

* Cf. Kali Age, pp. 44-46, 72 and Camh. Hist, of India, I, p. 533. 
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satraps to invade Uj jain and overthrow the dynasty oi Ga^dabhi^a.* 
Upon the illustrations of the manuscripts which relate Story, 
the city wall of, Ujjain is shown with a towered gate. Eling, 
Gardabhilla sits within, weaving his spells before a brazier and the 
She- Ass magic appears before him, standing upon one of the towers. 
Its mouth is wide open to br^.* According to. Some legends^ 
Gardabhilla is the father of Vikramaditya. Other texts tell us 
that Vikramaditya’s father was a divinity named GandharvaSena, 
who had been cursed to wear the shape of an ass.® I have showp, 
elsewhere,* that the element -sena is an un- Aryan suffix. Gandharva- 
sena is to gandharva what Gardabhilla is to gardabha. The varia^ 
tions in the legend prove that gardabha— gandharva. An ass of divine 
essence was the protector of Ujjain, as well as the ancestor of its 
kings. 

11. Similar beliefs have survived in Dekhan to, the modern 
times. By a letter which father De Bourzes wrote in 1713, from 
the mission at Madure, we gather that in that country an entire 
caste claims to be issued from an ass, and that it is the royal caste. 

‘ Those belonging to this caste, writes the missionary, treat the 
asses as their own brothers.' ® 

12. If one starts from gandharva now, it seems possible to 
explain some other ethnical names. Det us compare Greek 
Kentauros, Iranian Gandarawa, and Indian Gandharva. Clearly, 
the element -va is a suffix, like the terminal -bha of Gardabha.® 
So that, as we can separate the element gandhar-, we obtain the 
ethnical Gandhara, Gandhara, Gandhari, Gandhari. The third 
form is already testified for in the Vedic hymns. Herodotus III, 
91, knows the Gandarioi, which Ptolemy calls Gandarai.® 

In the Mahabharata I, 115, Gandhari is the daughter of the 
Gandhara king Subala, the wife of Dhrtarastra and the mother of 
Duryodhana. One day, Dvaipayana granted her the boon that 
she should have 100 sons. As soon as Duryodhana was bom he 
began to cry like an ass. This legend reveals still the signs of the 
antique connection between the ass and the Gandhara. 


^ W. Norman Brown, The story of Kdlaka, pp. 56, 80, 106. 

2 The story of Kdlaka, ibid., pi. 12 and fig. 16. 

® Ibid., p. 60, n. 17. 

* RHA, 9, Oct* 1932, p. 58 and fol. The suffix -sena is added sometimes to 
un-Aryan ethnics. Cf. Kalingasena. 

® Lettres edifiantes et curieuses, Paris, 1781, t. XII, pp. 94-95. 

® About the links between the suffixes -bha and -va, cf. Un ancien peuple du 
Penjab : les Salva, JA, 1929, II, p. 318, where I have compared salva and sarahha, 

^ Ptolemy VII, i, 44 ; cf. Diod. Sic. II, 37 Gandaridai. 
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13. ‘We know that in the tin- Aryan languages of India the 
gutturalf initial could be softened, or could disappear completely.^ 
Gandhar- was then liable to have the form andhar-. P liny VI, 67, 
mentions the Andarae, meaning thus the great un-Aryan people of 
Dekhan, the name of which is Andhra in Skt. and AncUia in Middle- 
Indian.® I have demonstrated long since that the Andhra- or at 
least the royal caste of this people — were the Sons of the Horse, 
and we have just seen here that the mythical Horse has replaced 
the Ass. We reach the same point again, though by a different 
path.*^ 


^ PrC'Aryan and Pre-Dravidian in India, pp. 29, 150. 

• 2 sp . I, 255, 28 (ad. Vin. Ill, 27, 35) milakkJmkam ndma yo koci anariyako 
Andha*Damilddi, quoted in D. Andersen and H. vSmtth, A Critical Pali Dictionary, 
s.v. Andha, ^ 

3 My previous researclies about Hippokoura, Satiyaputra and Satakarni have 
been discussed recently by V. R. Ramachandra Dikshitar {Indian Culture, Jan., 
^936^ PP- 549 ^*)^ rejects my conclusiohs for three principal reasons : (i) 

kura is not an Indian word meaning town ; (2) hippo- is a Greek noun, kura belongs 
to another language ; (3) if Baleokoura is a king s name, it cannot be the name of 
the capital. The answer to these objections shall be found in : (i) Syevain Tevi, 
Paloura-Dantapura , in Pre-Aryan and Pre-Dfavidian in India, pp. 173-175, and cf. 
ibid,, pp. 137-139 ; (2) S. K. Chatterji, Polyglottism in Indo-Aryan, Seventh 
Oriental Conference, p. 177 and fol. (‘ translation-compounds ’) ; (3) JRAS, April, 
1929, p. 276. The results to which the study of the un-Aryan nouns leads are not in 
contradiction with history, as M. V. R. Ramachandra Dikshitar thinks. They 
rise against tradition only. 



TRACES OF UGRIAN OCCUPATION OF INDIA 

By B. Bonnerjua 

During the last few years much has been written in various 
scientific journals of Europe and America, and more in the daily 
press, about the supposed relationship between Finno-Ugrian (FU) 
and Munda languages ; and just now the controversy conce'ming 
the position of Munda languages is as spinted as ever. 

In 1906 Pater W. Schmidt published a work in which he attemp- 
ted to prove that the Munda languages belonged to the ‘ Austrp- 
Asiatic ’ family of languages created by himself.* For alm'ost a 
quarter of a century this h5q)othesis remained unchallenged ; but 
in 1930 de Hevesy questioned the existence of the ‘ Austro-Asiatic ’ 
languages and suggested that the Munda languages belong to the 
FU stock, and two years later, in 1932, he published a book in which he 
amplified his former suggestion.® This, as can be imagined, stirred up 
a veritable hornet’s nest. The Viennese school headed by Schmidt, 
as well as the FU scholars in Hungary and Finland, with very few 
exceptions, have refused to accept de Hevesy’s conclusions. 
vSchmidt insists that the Munda languages are formed by prefixation ® ; 
and the FU scholars have not taken any definite attitude — either 
for or against — towards this question.'* 

The reason for this seeming indifference is perhaps to be looked 
for in the almost complete ignorance on the part of the FU scholars 
in all matters connected with the Munda people and their language. 
Even the very name is totally unknown to the large majority of 
FU scholars versed in linguistics ; and FU languages are terra in- 
cognita to all Indian scholars. 

Matters stood thus when, in January 1935, the present writer, 
an ethnologist, decided to study FU linguistics so as to be able to 


^ W. Schmidt, Die Mon-Khmer Volker. Ein Bindeglied zwischen Vdlkern 
Zentralasiens und Austromsiens (Brunswick, 1906). Id., * La position des langues 
munda Congrds International des Sciences Anthropologiques et Ethnologiques 
[Conference : le 2 aout 1934], London. 

^ W. von Heveny, ‘ On W. Schmidt’s Munda-Mon-Khmer Comparisons, etc. 
Bull. School Or. Lang.^vi (London, 1930), pp. 187-200. Id., Finnisch-Ugrisches aus 
Indien (Vienna, 1932). 

^ Schmidt, loc. cit. 

^ The criticisms of de Hevesy’s works by A. Sauvageot (in Bull, de la Soc. 
de Ling, de Paris, xxxiv, p. 180 sq. [Answer, ibid., p. 237 s^.]) and G 6 bl-G 41 di 
[Revue des Etudes Hongroises, 1933, p. 334 sq. [Answer, ibid., 1934, p. 203 sj.]) 
are superficial and biassed ; hence they cannot be taken seriously. 
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giye an opinion on the subject, and as a result, at the invitation of 
the Hungarian Minister of Education, came to Budapest in the 
. capacity of ‘ Maitre des Conferences ’ at the Royal University. 

The idea that there is a connection between* the languages of 
India and those of the FU group is by no means a new one. Korosi- 
Csoma (1784-1842) looked for Hungarian (Magyar) origins in India. 
Eugen Toth and Francis Zajti thought on insufficient evidence that 
they had discovered in India the Hun settlements. As long as 
nearly eighty years ago Caldwell and Max Muller, and a httle later 
Gabriel Balint, and quite recently Schrader of ICiel thought that 
-they had discovered similarities between FU and the Dravidian 
lan^ages of Southern India. ^ But these similarities were merely 
lexical similarities ; morphologically there is no resemblance between 
them* and therefore they could have occurred only through chance 
borrowings and there can be no question of a genetic relationship 
between FU and Dravidian. 

On the other hand the theory, brought forward by de Hevesy 
that there is a close relationship between FU and Munda, in spite 
of its many shortcomings in technique, seems to be worthy of serious 
consideration. In one of his latest works Hevesy says : ‘ Wird 
auch voile Klarheit und game Gewi^sheit erst auf Grund sfrachges- 
chichtlicher Untersuchungen zu erlangen sein : so kann zusammen- 
fassend bereits heute gesagt werden, dass ein besonders hoher Grad 
von Wahrscheinlichkeii dafiir besieht, dass die Mundasprachen dem 
ugrischen Zweige der finnisch-ugrischen {uralischen) Sprachfamilie 
angehoren ’ } 

Daring statements such as the one quoted above cannot be 
allowed to go unanswered. After this challenge, as it were to the 
whole of the scientific world, we have no alternative but to take 
up the gauntlet thrown before us. The results obtained so far 
from a study of the two groups of languages are, to say the least, 
starthng. On morphological similarities it is seen that Hevesy’s 
general thesis regarding the genetic relationship between FU and 
Munda is correct.® But this linguistic relationship brings up too 
many ethnological problems which are as yet far from any solution. 


^ F. O. Schrader, ‘ Drawidisch und Uralisch ’, Zeitschrift fur Indologie und 
Iranistik, iii (1925), pp. 81-112. 

* W. von Hevesy, in Mitteilungen an den Ill-ten Internationalen Kongress 
der Linguisten (Rome [typed MS.]), p. 25. 

* See for example, B. Bonnerjea, ‘ A munda nyelvekrol ’, Magyar Nyelvdr, 
bdv (Budapest, 1935), pp. 99-102, 124-130 ; Id., ' de Hevesy on Munda and Finno- 
Ugrian Linguistics, and Easter Island Script ’, American Anthropologist, new ser. 
xxxviii (1936), pp. 148-149 : Id., ‘ Hungary and India ’, Polyglot Herald, Budapest, 
1st May, 1936,?. I. 
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and will probably require many years of intensive study before .they 
can be answered with any degree of certainty. 

The Mui^ida peoples of the present day are principally situated • 
in Chota* Nagpur.* Anthropologically they show an admixture 
of the Mongoloides. The Munda languages together with the dialec^st 
are spoken by approximately 3 fnilhon people. According to one 
of their traditions they came to their present domicile from another 
country situated in the west, and they were originally in Sapta- 
Sindhu. The same tradition also relates that at the time of .their 
immigration eastwards they split up into different tribes or nations, ^ 
and that after being driven from one country to another they finally 
came and settled in the Santil Pargands.® We shall see later on 
how far these traditions are of any value. . ■> 

The FU languages are (r) Hungarian or Magyar (Magy.), in 
Hungary ; (2) Vogul, east of the Ural Mts. in the governments of 
Perm and Tobolsk ; (3) Ostyak (Ost.), also in Tobolsk ; (4) S3uienian, 
in the governments of Vologda, Archangel, Wjatka and Perm ; 
(5) Votyak (Vot.), in Wjatka and Ufa ; (6) Cheremis, in Wjatka, 
Kazan, Ufa, Perm, Kostroma and Nizniy-Novogorod ; (7) Mordwin 
(Mord.), in Samara, Simbirsk, Pensa, Saratow, Tambow and Nizniy- 
Novogorod : (8) Finn, in Finland ; and (9) Tapp, in Uappland. 
To these we may add Samoyed, which, according to Setala,® is 
closely related. 

As yet we are not certain if we know all the Munda languages. ‘ 
In Ganjam Ramamurti has recently discovered a new one.® Be 
that as it may, it is certain that the Kherwari group of Munda 
languages — about ii in all — differ from each other only dialecti- 
cally. This particular group of languages has been variously desig- 
nated ; the Danish scholars called it ‘ Kherwari ’ ; the present 
writer had called the peoples speaking these languages ‘ Kolarians ' * ; 
the Linguistic Survey of India calls them Munda ; and of late years 
the term ‘ Austro- Asiatic ’ has been applied to them. But the 
nomenclature itself is of minor importance. Hevesy gives the 
derivation of Kherwar— Jager (hunter). The word Munda is Indo- 


* Bonnerjea, L' Ethnologic du Bengale (Paris, 1927), pp. 14-49. 

® Bonnerjea, ‘ The Social and Ceremonial Btfe of the Santdls ’, The Indian 
Antiquary, lix (Bombay, 1930), p. 58. 

* E. N. Setala, ‘ Znr Frage der Verwandtschaft der finno-ugrischen und samo- 
jedischen Sprachen ’, Smmalais-Ugrilaisen Seuran AikakausHrja [Journal de 
SociUi Finno-Ougrienne\, xxx (Helsingfors, 1918), No. 5. 

* Mimda languages known so far are enumerated in Linguistic Survey of India, 
vol. IV. 

® G. V. Ramamurti, A Manual of the Savara or So:ra: Language (Madras, 

1931)- 

* Bonnerjea, UEthnologie du Bengale, Ch. II. 
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Aryan (lA) ; if denotes ‘ chieftain ; village chief and it still survives 
in certain modern Indian languages in a corrupted form, as in Bengali 
■mundu. Another designation of the same people js manli (mdnjhi), 
a designation also to be found among the Voguls. Munkdcsi derives 
the word magyar from an original root which also gave the Voguls 
their name for themselves. ‘ Without however, going into a dis- 
cussion as to the etymology of the word, we may state that the 
word Mundd is used here merely as a conventional term to comprise 
all the languages and dialects belonging to this family, viz. Santali, 
Karmah, Turi, Gadaba, Kharia, Mundari, Nahali, Bhumij, Birhor, 
Koda, Ho, Asuri, Turi, Korwa, Juang, Kurku and Savara or So:ra;. 
Of all these languages the most important as well as the best studied, 
both ^structurally as well as phonetically, is Santali; and Savara 
has the distinction of being the first language in the world which 
has adopted the International Phonetic Script as its alphabet.** 

How similar the two groups of languages, FU and Munda, are 
may be seen from the few examples given below. Both groups 
belong to what is called the agglutinating family of languages. 
There is no sharp distinction between the different parts of speech, 
such as nouns, pronouns, verbs, and so on ; the context alone shows 
whether a word is used as a noun or ‘an adjective or a verb. In fact, 
verbal suffixes may be added to all words irrespective of whether 
they are nouns, adjectives, personal pronouns, and even numerals 
and interjections.® In other words every base in Munda is also 
a verbal base. This seems to have been a peculiarity of FU tongues.* 
'Prefixes — in direct contradiction to the opinion expressed by 
Schmidt — are not used in the formation of Munda words, and there 
is not one single genuine Munda word formed with a prefix ; such 
words as are formed by prefixation are borrowed from lA languages, 
e.g. the prefixes a-, an-, be-, nir-, and so on.® In the formation of 
Munda words suffixes principally employed, although it must be 
admitted that in several Munda languages infixation too is used. 
The use of infixes is contrary to FU, and hence Hevesy explains 
it by saying that infixation in Munda is of a comparatively recent 
date,® and had been borrowed from their neighbours for their 


* Munkicsi Bernit, Arja es kaukdzusi elemek a finn-magyar nyelvekben [Aryan 
and Caucasian Elements in Finno-Ugrian Languages], vol. i (Budapest, 1901) 
p. 454 sq. ; Id., ‘ Vogul tankonyvek ’, Magyar Nyelvor ’, Ixiv (1935), pp. 27, 28, 29. 

* Ramamurti, op. cit., p. xx. 

® P. O. Bodding, Materials for a Santali Grammar, ii (Dumka, 1929), p. 2 sq. 

*• Hevesy, Finnisch-ugrisches, p. 13, citing Balassa J. & Simonyi Z., Magyar 
hangtan is alaktan (Budapest, 1895). pp. 77, 80. 

* Private communication from Rev. P. O. Bodding. 

® Hevesy, op. cit., p. no, citing E. Scott, in BSOS., 1920, p. 171. 
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convenience. Thus, for example, the infix -p- denotes reciprocity, 
and hence we have lck~ ' to kiss ’ and lo-p-ok ‘ they kiss each other 
How far this is right it is as yet difficult to say, but the fact that in 
the languages of Further India it is almost impossible to do without 
infixation — as in certain languages of the Malay Peninsula — ^whereas 
in Munda it is not so, speaks in favour of Hevesy. That infixation ■ 
is not an integral part of Munda is attested by Hoffmann * who 
studied Mundari more than thirty years ago. According to him 
infixes are used only for greater emphasis. In Kurku infixes seeni 
to be practically missing ; Drake * thought that he had discovered 
only one, -p- in the word a-pa-rang ‘ to quarrel ’, which he derived 
from drdng ' to abuse The use of infixes therefore does not seem 
to be as important in Munda languages as it was hitherto supposed 
but it was merely a better instrument for expressing one's self. 

With regard to Munda phonetics we are unfortunately not in 
a position to say an5i;hing with definiteness. The only languages 
which have so far been studied phonetically are Santali and Savara. 
So we must content ourselves with only a few general remarks. 
It is true that all Munda languages have been influenced by the 
neighbouring lA languages, yet ip their grammatical structure they 
have retained their original form. Like all other Indian languages 
Munda possesses the cerebral sounds p and d,- ; the existence of 
these same cacuminal sounds has been proved for the original FU 
language as also for modern Ostyak. Similarly FU possessed the 
aspirated t‘-, g‘-, k‘-, b‘- and p‘- sounds of Munda. Certain 
phonetic changes are fairly regular within the Munda group. Thus 
initial h- of Mundari words often disappears in Santali and changes 
to k- in Kurku in the west ; Mundari hisi ‘ twenty ' > Santali isi ; 
Mundari hdto ‘ village ’ > Santali dto. The cerebral ng- often be- 
comes palatalized in Santali (n-) ; Kherwari ing {eng) ‘ I ’ > Santali 
in {en) ; Munda sing ‘ sun ’ > Santali sin. Sonants are frequently 
changed to the corresponding surds in Santali ; this is especially the 
case with initial b- which is changed to p- in Santali {b-~p-). Thus 
Munda bakor, bokor (Magy. bokor [ ! ]) > Santali pakor. Final 
vowels are often lost in Santali ; kula ‘ tiger ’ > Santali kul. 

The so-called FU Stufenwechsel is also met with in Munda ; 
thus from sdp ‘ to catch ’, we have sdb-e-de ‘ he will catch him ’ ; 
or from ordk ‘house' we get or dg-de ‘he will build a house'. 
The vowels too undergo the same Stufenwechsel according as to 


^ J. Hoffmann, Mundari Grammar (Calcutta, 1903), p. 108 : ‘ A man will use 
this [i.e. infixation] when speaking earnestly or anxiously . . . whereas in ordinary 
conversation he himself and others neglect it altogether ’. 

* J. Drake, A Grammar of the Kurku Language (Calcutta, 1913), p. 53. 
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wliethej the question is about something far or near. Consequently 
the number of vowels in Munda is comparatively large. For SantaK 
Bodding so far has found twenty-six of which he shows only sixteen * ; 
Hoffmann found only 10 vowels in Mundari ; Drake mentions 20 
vowels in Kurku, but shows only 14 in his texts ; Ramamurti shows 
us 20 vowels in Savara. In Ost. Paasonen found 24 vowels ; 
Patkanow and Fuchs ® give a Ust of 17 vowels to which we may 
add another two — ^their i and — thus making 19 in all. 

In the treatment of pronouns Santali lays great stress on the 
distinction between animate and inanimate. Animate are those 
which are or were capable of spontaneous movement or locomotion, 
such as all animals, as also the sun, moon, stars, and so on. In 
Santal conception such objects possess a ‘ soul ’, and therefore they 
are animate ; on the other hand the ‘ soul ’ does not possess a ‘ soul ', 
and hence it is inanimate.® The same distinction is made in Magy. 
between ki and mi. In lA too a certain distinction is made ; Fng. 
who and what, Fr. qui and quoi, Ger.'w^r and was, Beng. ke and ki, 
and so on. But whereas in I A languages we always have the same 
root, in FU and Munda we find two different roots k-{*kt,-) and 
m- (*Wb-). This distinction between the animate and the inanimate 
pervades through the whole of Santali pronouns and influences them 
to a very large degree. 

In personal pronouns we see that Munda possesses two kinds 
of them : the forms used alone and those employed as suffixes. In 
order to express possession the following suffixes are used : 

1 Pers. -in, -n (in one case also -n) my, our 

2 Pers. -m, -me thy, your 

3 Pers. -t, -let : his, her, their. 

Thus from engd ‘ mother ’ we get engd-t ‘ his mother ' ; we have 
parallel forms in Ost. X0D9 . ‘ Haus ’ > ‘ sein Haus ’, am 

‘ Mutter ' > am-t ‘ seine Mutter ’, or in Vog. lo [sfc.] ‘ Pferd ’ > Id-te 
‘ sein Pferd The -n of the Munda i Pers. may possibly correspond 
to the old Finn -ni in lapse-ni ‘ mein Kind, meine Kinder ’.® In 
the 2 Pers. we have no analogies with FU, although the 2 Pers. 


^ Bodding, op. cit., i (Dumka, 1930), passim. 

* S. Patkanow and D. R. Fuchs, Laut- und Formenlehre der Sud-Ostjakischen 
Dialekte (Budapest, 1911), p. 12 [Reprinted from Keleti Szemle (Revise Orientale), 
VII, X-XII]. 

® I have dealt with Santal animism elsewhere [Social and Ceremonial ^ Repr., 

^ J. Szinnyei, Finnisch-Ugrische Sprachwissenschaft, 2te Aufl. (Berlin, 1922), 
pp. loi, 102 [Samml. Goschen, Nr. 463]. 

Szinnyei, op. cit., p, 99, 
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in Ost. is non, nen ‘ thou and Vog. nil ‘ thou ’ * ; in Ndhali it is 
ne ‘ thou •» * 

Most Munda languages have only two numbers. Santali, 
however,* has alsb a dual. The root of the word itself without 
any further ending is the nominative singular form ; the dual 
is formed by adding -kin, and the plural by adding -ko to the* 
root • ; e.g. hot person, un-kin hor those two persons, ofi^-ko dare 
or ona dare-ko those trees. Ost. shows a similar dual form in -j^en, 
-ken,^ as xeide ' Bnkel ’ > xeid^gen, naurem ‘ Kind ' > naurenJien. 
On the other hand the plural termination corresponds ahnost 
entirely to Magy., e.g. & kM&p>d k&L&pok ‘hat’, hdz> hdz-Mk 
‘ house ’, with the loss of the final -0. The formation of the 
plural with -k is also found in other FU languages,* such as Kola 
Bapp {-k, -kk), Norw. Tapp {-k) ; thus Kola Tapp ta- {td-) ' this ’ > 
ta-k {td-k, ta-kk) ‘these’, mi {y/mo-m^-) ‘ which ’> me-kk’, 

Norw. Tapp, geeota ' hsjoA.' > geehaok ‘hands’. Hoffmann® says 
of the Mundari language that the sound of the final -0 is very short. 
The same ending -ko as in Munda is met with in ancient Magy. 
linguistic texts, where we find dngyU-ko as the plural of hngyhl. 

Another FU plural ending is -t (in Ostsee Finn -t, -D, -d, etc.)* ; 
thus we have in Finn hevose- ‘ t’ferd ’, hevose-t ‘ die IPferde ’, hevos- 
te-n ‘ of the horses ’, lapse ‘ child ’, lapse-t ‘ children ’, la(p)s-te-n 
‘ of the children ’ ; or in Vog. lu ‘ horse ’, lu-t ‘ horses ’, Mord. tolga 
‘ feather ’, tolgat ‘ feathers ’, ^e ' end ’, ‘ ends ’. This plural 

t- ending is to be met with in Nahali, as aba ‘ father ’, aba-ta ‘ fathers ’; 
here, however, the denti-palatal -t appears as a cerebral -t. In Ost. 
too, we are told,* that the regular plural ending is -t : dmp ' dog ’ 
forms its plural in dmpet. 

In the formation of the different cases we find analogies between 
the languages under consideration. One of the locative case end- 
ings in Munda is -te {-ta),^ as in on-te ‘ there ’, in-te ‘ here ’ (from 
the demonstrative pronouns on, in), pah ‘ side ’, pah-ta ‘ at the side ’. 
This seems to correspond to the FU -t, as in Ost. to-t ‘ there ’ (from 
to), Vog. teut-ta ‘ in the fire ’ (from teiit ‘ fire ’), Magy. vdMr-i (from 
vdsdr). Another locative suffix which is identical in both groups 


^ Cf. Szinnyei, op, cit., p. 95 ; Patkanow-Fuchs, op. cit., p. 75. 

* Bodding, op. Ht., p. 36, § 26. 

* Patkanow-Fuchs, op. cit., p. 51, § 36. For dual in other FU languages, 
see Karl Bouda, ‘ Der'Dual des Obugrischen, mit einem /Exkurs iiber die Sufifix- 
lockerheit Suomalais-Ugrilaisen Seuran AikakausUrja [Jour. Soc. Finno-Ougr.], 
xlvii (Helsinfors, 1933), pp. 1-67. 

* Szinnyei, op. cit., p. 51. s Hoffmann, op. «V., p, 20. 

* Szinnyei, op. cit., p. 51. » Patkanow-Fuchs, op. cit., p. 52. 

® Bodding, op. cit., ii, p. 74. 
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is Thus in Kurku we have gaw ‘ a village ’ (lA), gaw-en ' in the 
viflage-i, Santali onde ‘ there onde-n ' of (belonging to) there 
k'it ‘ garden k'it-in ' in the garden Similar forms are seen in 
Ost. kim ‘ ausserUch kim-en ‘ draussen or ih Msigy. < gdzdhg> 
gdzddg-on (adv.). With regard to the first of these forms, 
-t, -te, -ta, it may be noted that 'Bengali, an lA language derived 
from Sanskrit, uses the ending -te to form the locative, although it 
is unknown to the parent tongue.* Bodding thought ® that this 
locative in -t- was borrowed from Bengali, but Hevesy believes 
it to*be of FU origin and states® that Balassa-Simon}^, while ad- 
■ mitting -t to be a very ancient Magy. suffix, are yet at a loss to ascribe 
an origin to it. 

The accusative case in Kharia is formed with the suffix -t ; 
from* bac'ru ‘ calf ’, acc. hac'ru-te, from konger ‘ servant ’, acc. 
konger-te. This -t- ending is too well known in FU to need any 
further comment. 

In the conjugation of verbs we, meet with remarkable simi- 
larities. Szinnyei has pointed out * that the FU preterite form in 
is found in all languages except Magy. ; thus in Mord. 
kulo- ‘ sterben ’, kulos ‘ er starb ’, Cher, el- 'leben’, ‘ ich 

lebte ’, Ost. w^n- ‘ gehen ’, m9ns9-fh ‘ ich ging ’, Vog. dl- ‘ toten ’, 
dl-s ‘ er totete ’, dls9-m ‘ ich totete ', and so on. An identical ending 
is encountered in Korwa ; melai ‘ to forsake ’, melai-si ‘ forsook ’, 
sid- ‘ to lose ’, sidsiki * had been lost ’. The conditional 

in Santali appears to be formed with the FU *n+*k.^ Just as in 
^Ost. we have m9ndr)e-m ‘ I would go ’ from m9n-, so in Santali we 
have rudr-enge ‘ I would return ' from rudr-. In this connection 
it should be noted that in Hindustani — a language lA in structure 
but Semitic in its vocabulary — the i Pers. PI. Fut. is formed with 
-en-ge, and in the Santali examples given by Bodding,® -enge seems 
to have a future meaning as well. But when we consider that 
in Hindustani the future is formed from the aorist (a dubious tense) 
by adding -gd, -ge, g%, the conditional meaning becomes quite clear. 


^ The -e of the Beng. loc. is in accordance with Sanskrit ; and the infixed 
-t- has often been explained on rationalistic grounds. It is said to be inserted for 
the sake of euphony (as in Fr. on va, va-t-on ; il a, a-t-il), but numerous examples 
may be given where the vowel -e comes immediately after another vowel thus causing 
a decided hiatus. Further the -te is also used with words ending in a consonant, 
thus gath-te instead of ga 6 h-e. " 

* Bodding, op. cit., ii, p. 74. note 

* Hevesy, op. cit., p. 97. 

* Szinnyei, op. cit., p. 123 sq. 

® Szinnyei, op. cit., p. 125. 

* Boddhig, op. cit., ii, p. 255. 
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More remarkable still is the distinction made in both Munda 
and FU in the conjugation of verbs with objects and wit|i!Otife»objects, 
In the perfect tense of a Magy. verb with object we see that the 
-j- is missing and*a -t- {-tt-) appears : var-t&m, vdr-tSd, var-th., vdr-tuk, 
vdr-tdtok, vdr-tdk. It is true that in Santali the perfect suffix is 
-ked, -ket but in Mundari it is -tad, tet and in Korwa -ted, ted 
{-ter). . . / 

Many other morphological similarities between the two lingim- 
tic groups can very easily be mentioned ; but as a detailed discussion 
woidd far exceed the limits of a paper in an ordinary joumJd, we 
shall merely point out a few pertinent points. Postpositions, instead'' 
of prepositions, are used in both ; but whereas in Finn they are 
used with the genitive case, in Magy., Vog. and Munda they are 
affixed to the simple root. In the formation of causatives there 
were originally but two FU suffixes,* -t and -I (*-/). Both of these 
are found in Santali. Many of the emphatic particles used in Munda 
are the same as in Magy. : -tet (Magy. -tt), -se (Magy. -sze), etc. 

In conclusion it may be pointed out that the science of linguistics 
of today is built up on ethnology. We may no longer regard ethno- 
logy and linguistics as two distinct sciences, but we must consider 
them as component parts of one? and the same science, interdependent 
on each other. As Meillet ® said : ‘ Les changements linguistiques 
ne prennent leur sens que si I’ on consid^re tout V ensemble du developpe- 
ment dont Us font par tie ’. Proper linguistics can exist only when 
we know the whole history of the people speaking that language. 
The history of the Munda people is as yet largely a matter of con- 
jecture. But from what we know already it is an undisputed fact 
that in the later neolithic period — about 2000 B.C. — there was a 
strong culture wave from Further India into the region now occupied 
by the Munda peoples.* Racially the Mundas may be regarded as 
a mixture of three different elements, although the mixture is not 
the same in every tribe.* Of the Birhors who are still living in a 
hunting stage it may be asserted that they were certainly not 
originally a Munda people, but are remnants of the original inhabi- 
tants of India.* This hypothesis regarding the connection between 
Further India and India is also borne out by the somatological 


‘ Szinnyei, op. cit., p. no sq. 

® A. Meillet, Linguistique historique et linguisHque genirale (Paris, 1926), p. ii 
[Coll. Eing. VIII]. 

* R. von Heine-Geldem, ‘ Ungam und Indian Pester Lloyd, 27. VI. 1935, 
pp. I. 2. 

* Heine-Geldem, ‘Ein Beitrag zur Chronologie des Neolithikums inSiidostasien', 
Festschrift P. W. Schmidt (Vienna, 1928), p. 822. 

® Heine-Geldem, loc. cit. 
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researches of -Eickstedt and by the linguistic researches of Pater 
Scfimidt. On the other hand the connection of the Munda peoples 
with those of the west is shown by the relatively important position 
held by the horse in death ceremonies. Little clay horse figures 
are supplied to the dead with the avowed purpose of carrying them 
in the spirit world — and this among peoples many of whom have 
never seen a horse. The custom can easily be explained by the 
supposition that a horse-riding people came to India at some past 
time and, in course of time, became thoroughly assimilated with 
the riative popiilation.^ We know already that the Finno-Ugrian 
‘peoples, the proto-Ugrier, were such a people, and it is almost 
certain that these proto-Ugrians came into direct contact with the 
proto- Aryans,® we may therefore consider these horse-riding people 
to* have been the proto-Ugrians. In a very recent study, a preli- 
minary one, on the original home of the Indo-Aryans, Flor, comment- 
ing on this fact, writes ; ‘ It is surely to be conjectured that this 
undoubtedly pre- Aryan Indian horse, culture is attributable to an 
Ugrian invasion and the present writer has no hesitation in 
agreeing with him. 

The Munda traditions, according to Skrefsrud,* say that they 
were originally from Hihiri-pipiri "(Hin). From this place they 
went to Sasanbeda, and thence to ibiojkaman. At this last place 
they were destroyed by flood ; only a few of them remained. After 
the flood had subsided the Santals migrated in an eastward direc- 
tion to Khande (Afghanistan ?), and from Khande northeastwards 
,to Chae (Chinese Tartary ?), and then southeastwards to Sapta- 
Sing (the Panjab ?) ; and finally to the Santal Parganas where they 
now are. Where all these different places may be we are not in a 
position to say, but they show that the direction of the migration 
has always been towards the east. Traditions of course, have little 
historical value, except perhaps as a distorted version of an historical 
fact. We cannot take traditions as history, but they help in re- 
constructing history. 

Similarities are also found in other domains. In the ornamen- 
tation of Transylvanian doors, among the Szeklers (Magyars), we 
find exactly the same designs as we find in the rock temples of Ajanta 
and other places.® Huszka has already shown that one of the 


^ Heine-Geldem, in Pester Lloydy 27. VI, 1935, p. 2. 

* F. Flor, ' Haustiere und Hirtenkulturen Wiener Beitrage zur Kulturgeschichie 
und Linguistik, i (Vienna, 1930), pp. 1-238. 

® Flor, * Die Indogermanenfrage in der Volkerkunde Festschrift Herman 
Hirt, i (Heidelberg, 1936), p. 92. 

L. O. Skrefsrud, A Grammar of the Santhal Language (Benares, 1873), p. v sqq, 
® Cf. Huszka J6zsef, A Szekely hdz (Budapest, 1894), Fig. X. 
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^aracteristically Magyar artides of dothing, the sziir (a kind' of skirt), 
is depicted on andeut Indian coins.* One of the most iirijwrtant 
of Magyar designs is the lotus flower. And as a connecting link- 
we may •motion that under the auspices of the Azerbaidzhan 
Academy of Sdences, Alisker Alekperov ‘ is preparing a report on 
the tribal marks of Caucasus, which are said to resemble Magyar 
religious S3unbols « 

Moreover Hevesy * mentions many other similarities between 
the beliefs and customs of the Munda and the FU peoples, ^hus, 
he says, that ophiolatry is known among both of them ; there are 
stories about snake kings, and in the Komoce district people believe 
that a white snake dwells in every house and watches over it as a 
guardian. The Voguls have pillars or posts which they revere as 
gods, and the worship itself is said to be developed from their ancestor 
worship and eschatological rites. The menhirs of the Mundas 
owe their origin to the same (citing Heine-Geldern, in Anthropos, 
xxiii. 276). The sacrifice of a white horse, we are told, was known 
among the ancient Magyars, and this was also a ‘ national habit ’ 
of the Mundas. According to Vogul mythology mankind is derived 
from a swan, and the Mundas believe man to have been born out 
of a swan’s egg. 

In conclusion the author wishes to express his conviction that 
Munda languages belong to the same family as the FU. There are 
too many morphological similarities to be relegated to mere chance. 
Such being the case it is time for Hungarian and Finn scholars to 
take up the study of Munda languages in earnest, and for scholars 
in the field of Indian linguistics to take up Finno-Ugrian studies. 
To show that the present author is not the only one to accept Hevesy’s 
conclusions it may be mentioned that Profs. Valid!, Flor and Schrader 
all agree that Hevesy has proved the genetic relationship between 
Munda and FU beyond any reasonable doubt.* And Pater Schmidt 
too partly agrees when in his latest work he writes : ‘ Auf eine 
austroasiatische Grundlage der Mundasprachen haben zu einer gewissen 
Zeit und in einer gewissen Gegend ugrofinnische Sprachen einen Ein- 


^ Huszka, Tdrgyi ethnographidnk ostorteneti vonatkozdsai (Budapest, 1898), 
p. 27, cited by Hevesy, Finnisch-Ugrisches, p. 367. 

^ Henry Field and Eugene Prostov, ‘ Recent Archaeological Investigations in the 
Soviet Union', American Anthropologist, new ser., xxxviii (Menasha, Wis., 1936), 
p. 272. 

® Hevesy, op, cit., pp. 369 sqq, 

^ A. Z. Validi, in Tiirkische Post, 27th Februaty 1935, X, pp. 48-49 ; F. Flor, 
in Festschrift Herman Hirt, i. 92 ; F. O. Schrader, in Orientalische Liter aturzeitung, 
1935. col. 6371. 
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fluss au&geubt; der noch zu hestimmen sein wird, der aber ohne Zweifel 
ausserJfalb Indiens wirksam war 

It is to be hoped that scholars and field workers in India will 
earnestly take up the study of Munda languages and ethnology, 
for our problem can be solved only when we have sufficient material. 

* W. Schmidt, ‘ Die Stellung der Munda-Sprachen Bull. School Or. Stud., 
vii (London, 1935), p. 734. 




THE THEOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY OF BENGAL 
* VAI§NAVISM 

V 

THE BHAKTI-SAMDARBHA 

By S. K. De 

The object of this Samdarbha is to show that Bhakti to the 
Bhagavat is the only and chief import or subject-matter {abhidiieya) 
of the $nmad-bhdgavata, as necessarily it is of the Sat-samdarbha ; 
and the Samdarbha deals with the general characteristics of the 
devotional attitude of Bhakti and the modes and functions of this 
attitude. 

It has already been said that the Jivas can be broadly classified 
from the standpoint of their attitude towards the Bhagavat into 
two categories, viz. ; (i) those jvho through the grace of the deity 
possess, as an intrinsic attribute, an inevitable proneness {samskdra) 
towards the Bhagavat, and for whom there is no need for instruction, 
e.g. a Bhakta like Prahlada, and (ii) those who under the influence 
of the Maya-sakti have this proneness obstructed, although it is 
liable to sprout in them like a seed on instruction {tac-chravana- 
mdtrena bljdyamdnam). The Abhidheya, therefore, is conversion 
towards the Bhagavat {bhagavat-sdmmukhya) by counteracting the 
imposed aversion {tad-vaimukhya). This is Bhakti, of which the 
general characteristic is devotional worship of the Bhagavat {tad- 
updsand-laksana) , and from it proceeds the true knowledge of the 
Bhagavat {yata eva taj-jndnam dvirbhavati) . It has already been 
shown that this averseness towards the Bhagavat proceeds from the 
Maya-sakti, by which the Jiva forgets its own selfhood and identifies 
itself with the body {Uvara-vimukhasya tan-mdyaydsmrtih, svardpd- 
sphurtir bhavati, tato viparyayo deho’smlti). This external Maya-sakti 
of the Lord can be counteracted only by the special aspect of the 
Lord’s Svarupa-sakti, viz., his Hladini Sakti or energy of bliss. This 
bliss, of which an atom also exists in a dormant state in the Jiva, 
can be released as ^hakti, which itself is thus a display of the divine 
Svarupa-sakti.* 


^ Baladeva Vidyabhflsana discusses this question of the nature of Bhakti in 
his SiddhatUa-ratm (p. 35) and arrives at the conclusion that it consists of the com- 
bined essence of the two aspects of the Svarhpa-^ti of the Bhagavat, viz., the 
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» The necessity of devotional worship lies in the fact that it is a 
naturaHunction of the Jiva considered as a potency of the Bhagavat 
. {sva-citte svata eva siddhah) ; for the service of one who is dear brings 
happiness, and nothing is dearer than the Bhagavat. The Bhajana 
or worship is, therefore, necessary, because it brings the highest and 
permanent bliss which is inherent nn the Jiva. It would, therefore, 
be insufficient to describe Bhakti as a means only ; for being the 
natural function of the Jiva (Jtvdndm svabhdvata ucitd) it is its highest 
attribute dharmd). The consummation of this Dharma 

^ consists in the supreme pleasure of the deity {svanusthitasya 
* dharmasya safnsiddhir hari-tosanam). It is thus free from Pravrtti 
or activity in worldly affairs, but it is also not mere Nivrtti or absten- 
tion from phenomenal objects ; for Nivrtti or Quietism can hardly 
be distinguished from Vaimukhya or averseness {na nivrtti-mdtra- 
laksano’pi, vaimukhydvisesdt) . This is the summum bonum {sa 
evaikdntikam sreyah), and therefore surpasses other Dharmas, which 
are called apara and not para. Its cliaracteristics are that (i) it is 
Ahaituki or Akincana, i.e., it is not prompted by the desire of any 
other effect (phaldntardndm anusamdhdna-rahitd) , either in this 
world Or in the next, than the pleasure of the Tord, and (ii) 
Apratihata, i.e. unimpeded, becauseut is beyond the sphere of other 
objects like pleasure or pain {sukha-duhkha-paddrthdntardbhdvdt 
kendpi vyavadhdtum asakyd). 

This thesis is further elaborated by showing the efficacy and 
superiority of Bhakti over every other mode of worship. The 
" way of Imowledge or Jnana leads to a realization of the Brahma ; the 
Yoga with its practices is also helpful for that purpose ; the way 
of works or Karma, consisting of obedience to scriptural directions 
and of dedication of all fruits to the Bhagavat, is also productive 
of a proneness towards the supreme deity. In all these modes 
there is an element of Bhakti in so far as they are free from any 
desire of worldly objects and lead to the Bhagavat by producing an 
inclination towards him ; but none of them is entirely ffisinterested. 
They are therefore inferior to Kevala or exclusive Bhakti, the one 
object of which is not to gain anything for oneself but to contribute 
to the supreme pleasure of the Bhagavat. True Moksa or Apavarga 
does not consist, as the Jnanin thinks, of the knowledge of Brahma, 
nor again in the conception of the Viraj or Visvarupa as realized by 


Ifladini and Ae Saipvit : air a punai cintyate — bhagavad-vHiikdra-hetubhfltd iaklih 
kitfisvarUpd iti, kitn prdkrta-sattvamaya-jndndnanda-riipd, kitfi vd bhagavat-svarUpa- 
jndndnanda-rUpd, atha vd jaiva-jndndnanda-rupd, uta hlddini-sdra-samaveia-satfivit- 
sdra-rUpd iti ; nddyah, bhagayato mdyd-vaiya^d&ravandt svatah pUrij,aivdc ca ; na 
dvitlyah, ati§aydsiddheh ; ndpi tfilyah, jaivayos tayoh ksodi^thatvdt ; kifft tu caturtha 
evdsau bhavet tathd ca hldda-satfividob samvetayoh sdro bhaktir iti sidf^ati. 
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the Yogin ; it consists in a direct vision {sdksdtkdraYor attainn\pnt 
{prdpti) of the deity in his liighest appearance as the Bhagavat, 
which is attainable by Bhakti alone. The one highest Reality,, 
which is •the Bhagavat, appears, no doubt, in threefold way, but 
Jnana and Yoga can have a glimpse of one or other of che partial 
aspects ; to Bhakti alone is accessible the one highest Reality whkh 
appears in these various aspects {tac ca tridhdvirohdva-yupufn 
tattvam bhaktyaiva sdksdd api kriyatc). 

This idea is further amplified by a consideration of the various 
classes of the Jnanin and Yogin. In this connexion it woiild be 
useful to refer here to the classification of the Jnanin given by ' 
Krsnadasa Kaviraja in his Caitanya-caritdmrta (Madhya, xxiv), 
a classification which is implied by Jiva Gosvamin also in J^s 
treatment : 

Jnanin 


Kevala-brahma-npasaka Moksakanksin 

(those who desire release (those who desire release, 
irrespective of Bhakti to but who also possess 
the Bhagavat) ^ Bhakti) 


Sadhaka Brahmamaya Prapta-brahma-laya 


Mumuksu Jivanmukta Prapta-svarupa 

The release which all these classes of seekers desire is the 
realization of the knowledge of self and its identity or merging in 
Brahma as the absolute self ; and the classification only indicates 
the different aspects or stages of the release. The Kevala Upasaka, 
who meditates upon Brahma independently of Bhakti, realizes 
Brahma in the nirvisesa state by his meditative knowledge ; and this 
consists of a state of absorption or merger of the J iva in the impersonal 
and attributeless Brahma. But this state can be attained after a 
good deal of effort {krcchra-sddhanatva) , and the attainment of 
Brahma, who represents only a lower manifestation of the most perfect 
Bhagavat, indicates only a lower stage of realization, which consists 
of absorption nr extinction. This stage, however, does not last 
permanently and leads to fresh trouble. The other class of the 
Jnanin who desire* release but also possess Bhakti stands on a different 
footing. Their Bhakti ultimately leads them to the close proximity 
of the Bhagavat, so that it is their pure Bhakti which, prevails in 
the end and brings to them the highest realization. Thus, the 
Jn^a-mi4ra Bhakti may lead to the Suddha Bhakti, but it is not 
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neqjessary ’to resort to the former when the latter alone is efi&cacious. 
If there* is Bhakti, the Jnana will come of itself, for by realizing the 
Bhagavat by Bhakti one necessarily realizes along with him his 
partial aspect of Brahma, who is realizable by Jnana* Hence, 
Jnana and Vairagya are said to be the offspring or concomitant of 
Bhakti, for the true Jnana is Bhagavaj- jnana which is synon5nnous 
with Bhakti. It follows that the way of Bhakti is not only superior 
to that of Jnana, but it also dispenses with the necessity of Jnana 
as an independent way. ' Those who aspire after Jnana, and not 
after ‘Bhakti, are like those foolish people who run after the chaff 
“instead of the real grain. It is for this reason that Bhakti must be 
regarded as superior to mere Mukti or Moksa, and even emancipated 
soids (Mukta) are represented in the scriptures as not fully satisfied 
with Their state of emancipation but they engage themselves in the 
worship of the Bhagavat.^ Thus, the Vaisnava theology of Bengal 
does not altogether reject the way of Jnana, as it does not altogether 
reject Brahma, but regards it as an insufficient method, just in the 
same way as it accepts Brahma as an imperfect appearance {asamyag- 
dvirbhdva) of the Bhagavat. Even Jnana-misra Bhakti is 
deprecated in favour of Suddlia Bhakti. The true release, in the 
opinion of this school, is not the attainment of Brahma by Jnana 
but the eternal contiguity and devotional service of the Bhagavat 
by Bhakti. 

Similar arguments are employed to show the inferiority of 
Yoga as a method of realization. The citta-vrtti-nirodha which 
Yoga teaches is also the direct result of Bhakti ; so also is Vairagya 
or non-attachment to worldly objects, which follows (anugdmi) 
Bhakti as a matter of course. Through the influence of the Maya- 
sakti the individual self (Jiva) forgets its true nature and becomes 
distracted by the phenomenal world, with the result that it loses 
its tranquil state. The eight ancillaries [astdnga) of Yoga teach 
the suppression of these distractions of the thinking principle and 
divert it from the phenomenal ego, leading it ultimately to the 
state of Asamprajnata-Samadhi, in which the individual self in its 
purity and freedom from the Maya-sakti realizes, not its complete 
identity with Brahma, but its intrinsic nature as an atom of divine 
consciousness (cit-kand). Thus, the Yoga leads to a higher stage of 
realization than that attainable by Jnana, for it goes beyond the 
stage of attainment of the Nirvisesa Brahma to the realization of the 


* The etymology of the word Kaivalya is sometimes given, from this point of 
view, as ka (bliss) (to revel), so that the word is made to mean not the know- 
ledge of oneness {kevala), but a state of bliss consequent upon the release of the Jiva 
from the Maya-^akti and its contiguity to the Bhagavat. 
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more Savi^esa Paramatman, and ultimately (if the Yogin ^Dsses§ps 
Bhakti) to the fully Savina Bhagavat. Hence, the Yoga i»*called 
6anta-Bhakti by the Bengal school and is regarded as a variety, even if 
it is an inferior vanety, of Bhakti. But the Suddha Bhakti, which 
conceives the supreme deity as the perfect person in terms of 
emotional personal relationship (such as Dasya, Sakhya, Vatsal 3 ?a'' 
or Madhurya), is regarded as more efficacious. Moreover, ffom 
what is said above it follows that all the good results of the Yoga- 
Marga accrue as a concomitant consequence of Bhakti. 

The reconciliation of Karma and Bhakti is effected aftef the 
manner of the Bhagavad-gitd, but the ideas are further developed 
from the point of view of Bhakti. The ceremonial duties are not 
rejected, but a secondary importance is attached to them as a means 
to an end ; for on the attainment of Bhakti, the way of Karma is 
superfluous {karmdpi bhakti-yoga-paryantam, also hhaktydrambha eva 
tu svarupata eva karma-tydgah kartavyah). The Karma-Marga la}^ 
down injunctions regarding the performance of ceremonial duties, 
but these appear to lead only to enjoyment in the world and attain- 
ment of the insignificant pleasures of Svarga. The observance of 
the Varnasrama-dharma, however, involves much effort and expendi- 
ture of money {mahdvitta-mahdydsa-sddhya), and brings only fame 
or prosperity in this world or in Svarga ; it does not seem to lead 
one to final Purusartha or summum bonum. The real objective, 
however, of these Vedic injunctions is not to produce an attachment 
to worldly objects but to enable the doer ultimately to forsake them 
{vedo’-pyavdntara-phalaih pralobhayan moksdyaiva karmdni vidhatte). 
Hence, these ceremonial rites are called paroksa-kriyd, and the 
Karma-vada is known as Paroksa-vada. The final object of Karma 
is to lead to Naiskarmya ; and it occurs when the motive of perform- 
ance is not the desire of worldly or other limited effects but consists 
of entire dedication of these acts to the pleasure of the Bhagavat. 
This can be done, as the Gild teaches, by performing one’s duties 
without attachment (andsakii) and desire of fruits {phala-tydgah). 
But even such dedication is useless unless it is accompanied by 
Bhakti, which alone sanctifies all acts. The release in this mode, 
however, comes slowly after a great deal of effort ; and the state of 
Naiskarmya or Quietism which is accomplished is in reality another 
name for comple^-e cessation of all acts. The mode of pure Bhakti, 
on the other hand, brings about the highest good much more quickly. 
Even if Bhakti effects a renunciation of ceremonial acts which become 
unnecessary on its attainment, it does not mean complete inactivity ; 
for the acts of devotion, which alone are the supreme kinds of acts, 
continue to exist, whereby the highest bliss is accomplished. The 
acts implied in Bhakti are other than those described in the Karma- 
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kajada as Nitya (compulsory), Naimittika (occasional) and Kamya 
(voltmfrary), which are meant for the securing of some definite 
. object ; they consist of such acts as Sravana (listening to the deity’s 
praise), Kirtana (uttering of the deity’s name and praise) etc., 
by which the supreme deity is worshipped and which are meant only 
for the pleasure of the Bhagavat {bhagavat-pnnana) and are therefore 
entirely disinterested {ahaituka or akincana). If Karma is not 
productive of Bhakti it is useless, just in the same way as Jfiana 
is useless if it does not lead to the Bhagavat ; Karma is useful in 
so far as it is a step to the higher end of Bhagavad-bhakti. Those 
Vedic injunctions, therefore, which do not contain any reference 
to the Bila of the Bhagavat are to be rejected {madlya-lUd-^unydm 
vaidikim api vdcam ndUiyasyet). 

~'It follows from what is said above that Bhakti may be either 
Sakama (accompanied by the desire for fruits) or Niskama-karma- 
sahita (accompanied by acts free from such desire). The dedication 
of Karma (karmdrpana) implied in -the second case may again be 
of two kinds, viz., mere abandonment or renunciation of acts to 
the Bhagavat {tasmimstat-paritydga-rupam) , and contributing to the 
pleasure of the Bhagavat {bhagavat-pnnana-rupam). The Nimitta 
or occasion of the dedication of Karma may be the desire for fruits 
(Kamana), or the cessation from acts consisting of desireless action 
(Naiskarmya), or pure Bhakti when such acts are meant solely for 
the pleasure of the deity. Niskamatva or desirelessness by itself is 
not possible {niskdmatvam kevalam na sambhavati) ; hence Bhakti 
which is mixed with mundane acts (Karma-miira Bhakti) may be 
either accompanied by some specific desire for mundane fruits of 
action (Sakama) or it may be accompanied by the desire for eman- 
cipation (Kaivalya-kama). Of these, however, the latter is some- 
times mixed with Karma and Jnana and sometimes with Jfiana alone, 
the term J fiana in this case, of comse, meaning perception of complete 
identity of the Jiva and Brahma [ekdtmadariand). The Sakama may 
be Rajasi or prompted by a desire for activity, but it may also be 
Tamasi when it is actuated by such baser passions as envy, pride, etc. 
All these differences of types of Bhakti depend upon the capacity or 
inclination of the worshipper. But Buddha or pure Bhakti, in wWch 
alone lies the divine pleasure {bhaktau punah pnnanam eva), is the 
best mode of attaining the highest good. 

Thus having spoken of J fiana and Yoga as the means of Sadyo- 
mukti and Krama-mukti respectively, and having shown that the 
way of Karma, which is dedicated to the Bhagavat, is even a greater 
means of Bhakti than these two which have a limited objective, 
Jiva Gosvamin thinks that the supreme necessity of Bhakti follows 
as a corollary and does not require proof {sadyo-mukii-krama-muktyu- 
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pSyena jndm-yogdvuktva, tato'pi ^redhatvam hhaktiyoga-hHti-hhagava&- 
arpita-karmana evokivd saksad hhakti-yogasya kaimutyam evdnWim). 
All these are means of avoiding Vaimukhya or averseness to the 
Bhagavat and producing Sammukhya or proneness ; but Jfiana 
and Yoga lead only to the Brahma and the Paramatman respectively, 
who are but partial aspects of the Bhagavat. The Karma directed 
to the Bhagavat, again, is only a door to all these. These different 
ways are prescribed to suit the capacity of different kinds of people 
ipurusa-yogyatd-bhedena) , and each has its use. But when BhgMi 
is attained, all these are redundant. The attitude of Bhakti is 
independent or nirapeksa, and can arise spontaneously ; but Jfiana, 
Yoga, Karma and Vairagya depend for their efficacy upon Bhakti 
itself (tat-sdpeksa) , for none of them alone can lead to the final bljss 
{Bhagavata ix, 14, 20). Hence, Bhakti occupies the highest place 
in the order of realization ; as a means it supersedes and indudes 
all the others ; but it is not a means only, but an end in itself natural 
to the Jiva. It follows from all this that the Jfiana-misra, Yoga- 
miira and Karma-misra Bhakti may exist or may be expedient at a 
lower stage of realization, but pure or Buddha Bhakti is the best of 
all, because it purges the mind of all grossness, removes the fetters of 
the Maya-sakti and makes it fit tor the Saksatkara or direct vision 
of the Bhagavat. People have spoken of the excellence of the ways 
of Jfiana, Yoga and Karma, but, according to the Bhagavata (xi, 14, 9), 
they have done so because their intelligence are obscured by the 
influence of the Maya-sakti. 

As an aspect of Karma, the worship of deities other than the 
Bhagavat is forbidden {karma-viiesa-rupam devatdntara-hhajanam api 
na kartavyam). Even the Gunavataras, namely, Brahma, ^iva 
and Visnu, are not worthy of the highest worship. The attitude of 
equal adoration to all deities {abheda-drsti) , spoken of in some scrip- 
tures, is for the Sama-bhakta (i.e. the Yogin) and the Jfianin, but 
it is not a help but a hinderance to the Bhakta Vaisnava {vaisnavasya 

na bhakti-ldbhah, pratyavdyai ca). Although the attitude of 

contempt or indifference to other deities and supernatural beings is 
deprecated, it is maintained that deities like Siva or Brahma can 
be worshipped in so far as they are themselves Vaisnavas or wor- 
shippers of the Bhagavat, or in so far as they are particular locations 
{adhisthdna) of the Bhagavat himself. In the Agamas, for instance, 
the worship of other gods is permitted as the Bahirangavarana 
Sevakas of the Eord, and this is acknowledged in the Hari~ 
bhakti-vildsa, vii, 119-20. But for those who regard them as separate 
and independent objects of worship there is the terrible curse of 
Bhrgu Muni referred to in the Bhagavata, iv, 2, 27-28. All worship, 
however, is futile without kindness to all beings {bhuta-dayd) and 
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tQleranice of ‘other gods (sama-dfsti ) ; but this attitude, as well as 
Ahinraa, is natural {svabhdva eva) to one who has Bhakti. In some 
cases, however, Hitnsa or injury is permissible, e.g., in plucking 
flowers and leaves for purposes of worship. 

In order to establish further his position regarding Bhakti, 
Jiva Gosvamin now proceeds to demonstrate that Bhakti is the 
central and only theme of the Bhdgavata, and that it is inculcated 
for all times, all places, .all beings and all conditions. It is intended 
alike for those who are desirous of release and for those who have 
attained release. Even if some scriptures prescribe Jnana-miira 
and Karma-misra Bhakti, it is not to emphasize the importance of 
Jnana or Karma but to make those who follow the ways of Jnana 
4 nd Karma inclined towards pure Bhakti by having a foretaste of 
its’' bliss {tat-tan-mdrga-nisthdn bhakti-samhandhena krtdrthayitum 
tan eva kdmicid bhaktydsvddena iuddhdydm bhaktau pravartayitum 
ca). The supreme efficacy of Bhakti is next shown by the illustra- 
tion, drawn chiefly from the Bhdgavata, of its characteristics and the 
results that follow from it as a matter of course. These are : (i) 
aprdrabdha-pdpa-hdritva and prdrabdha-pdpaghnatva (power of 
counteracting sinful acts whether they have begun to produce 
effects or not), (ii) tad-vdsand-hdriiva (power of removing the instinct 
for sinful acts), (iii) avidyd-hdritva (power of removal of Avidya or 
Nescience), (iv) jndna-vairdgyddi-sarva-hetutva (causation of all merit 
like Jnana and Vairagya), (v) nirgunatva (the state of being beyond 
the sphere of the three Gunas, for Jnana and Karma are Sa-guna 
and Bhakti alone is Nirguna), (vi) parama-sukha-rupatva (its identity 
with the supreme bliss), (vii) bhagavat-svarupaiakti-bodhaka-svayam 
prakdiatva (its self-manifestation, producing the consciousness of 
the Svarupa-sakti of the Bhagavat), (viii) bhagavad-visaya-rati- 
pradatva (its bestowal of attachment towards the Bhagavat), and 
(ix) hhakta-visayaka-bhagavat-pntyaika-hetutva (its power of produc- 
ing the exclusive pleasure of the Bhagavat towards the Bhakta). 
In this connexion the significance of divine grace is discussed. The 
question is considered as to how it is possible that the perfect being 
whose intrinsic attribute is self-sufficient bliss, who has no desire 
nor motive, and who is unaffected by Prakrti, should feel kindness 
or grace towards phenomenal beings. In reply it is said that the 
intrinsic attribute of bliss or Hladini 6akti of the Bhagavat is such 
that it gladdens both himself and others {sva-pardnandim), like the 
ftmction of the lamp which reveals itself as well as other objects. 
As such, the question of motive or desire does not arise. The 
Hladini* 3akti, eternally placed in those who are his own {sva-vrnde 
niksiptam), causes spontaneous bliss both to himself and his Bhakta, 
Thus the cause of grace or divine self-surrender is the goodness of 
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the Bhakti of the devotee himself , as an aspect of the infinite'Svarflpa- 
^akti of the Lord. » ‘ 

The grace cannot in ali cases operate directly ; for £he I/Ord 
cannot, iiidike the* Jiva, feel the natural disturbance of kindness and 
sorrow which is the result of the Tamo-guna ; it therefore operates 
through the medium of saintly persons who are free from the effects =* 
of Prakrti and are therefore direct receptacles of divine , grace {ya 
kfpd tasya satsu variate sd sat-sangenaiva sat-krpd-vdhanenaiva vd 
jlvdntare samkramate, na svatantrd). It is true that the saints and 
sages are also not touched by the sorrows of the world, and kindness 
or pity is thus out of place in them ; but the memory of their previous 
sorrows, like those of a person awakened from dreams, makes them 
feel compassion for the miseries of other beings. The first cause of 
Bhakti, no doubt, is the grace of the Tord {bhagavat-hrapaivctTat- 
sdmmukhye prdthamikarn kdranam), but the association with saints 
and devotees is the most important medium through which this 
divine grace is communicated. 

The saints and devotees are classified into two t3^es, viz. : 
(i) those who follow the way of Jnana and devote themselves to the 
Nirviiesa Brahma (jndna-mdrge hrahmdnuhhavinah) , and (ii) those 
who follow the way of Bhakti and possess the love of the Bhagavat 
{bhakti-mdrge labdha-bhagavat-premdnaK). They are respectively 
called the Jnani-siddha and the Bhakta-siddha ; but of these the 
latter are to be preferred. A realization of the deity is indeed the 
highest goal, but there are degrees of realization according to the 
degree of perception of the divine love ; and the Bhagavat-preman 
is the chief criterion which differentiates the types of devotees 
{sdksdtkdra-mdtrasydpi yadyapi purusa-prayojanatvam, tathdpi 
tasminn api sdksdtkdre ^ri-bhagavaiahprtyaiva-dharmdnubhavas tdvdth- 

stdvdn utkarsah tatah prema-tdratamyenaiva bhakta-tdratamyarn 

mukhyam). Of the various kinds of Bhakta-siddhas, again, lliose 
who by means of their devotion have been included in the class 
of the eternal associates of the Bhagavat cannot be expected, like 
the deity himself, to be in direct touch with phenomenal beings in 
the matter of conveying divine grace. But there are other Bhakta- 
siddhas, who are Bhagavata saints and sages and who can act as a 
medium of the grace and generate Bhakti in the individual. There 
are various kinds of such saints, but Bhakti is roused from their 
contact with such quickness and in such special form as is propor- 
tionate to the degree of the power and the feeling of compassion of 
the particular saint or sage from whom the inspiration is derived 
{tesdrn bahu-bhedesu satsu, tesdm eva prabhdva-tdratamy^na krpd- 
tdratamyena bhakti-vdsand-bheda-tdratamyena sat-sangdt kdla-iaighrya- 
svarupa-vaiiistydbhydm bhaktir udyate). This leads us to the theory 
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of .the hecesslty of a spiritual guide or Guru, a theory whi^ plays 
an in^oxtant part in all types of Bhakti religion. The justifica- 
. tion of this Guru-vada lies in the fact that the^ spiritual guide is 
supposed to be one who has actually traversed the narrowand strait 
path and attained spiritual illumination, and that the contact and 
influence of such an experienced p6rson should be of immense benefit 
to the beginner in the attainment of spiritual truth. From this 
association with saintly .persons (Sadhu-sanga) arises, first of all, 
Ruci or relish in the object of worship and in the ways of worship ; 
and this produces ^raddha or belief as a preliminary stage to Bhakti. 
It is therefore laid down that from such saintly people, either collec- 
tively or individually, one should listen to the exposition of spiritual 
truth by making one or all of them his Guru {tesvekato’ nekato vd 
§n-gurutvend^ritdc chravanam kriyate). This is the 6ravana-guru, 
who may also be the ^iksa-guru when he undertakes to train the 
mind of his disciple. Such Gurus may be many, but the Mantra- 
guru who imparts to the disciple the esoteric sacred formula for 
meditation cannot be more than one {in-mantra-gurus tveka eva). 
The very high position which the spiritual guide occupies in the 
Vaisnava scheme of devotion is indicated by the injunction that the 
Guru should be looked upon as the divinity himself {sva-gurau 
bhagavad-drstih kartavyd). 

The stages beginning from the awakening of the Ruci to the 
instruction of the spiritual guide are the preliminaries of Upasana 
or worship, and are therefore called the Upasana-purvahga. This is 
followed by different types or stages of Upasana graded according 
to the capacity of the worshipper. If the Guru is a Jnanin, the 
Upasana will be Nirvisesamaya, or worship of the Nirvi^esa Brahma ; 
for Jnana follows from association with the Jnani-siddha {jndni- 
sangdc ca jndnam jneyam), just in the same way as Bhakti follows 
from association with the Bhakta-siddha. But the Upasana may 
also be Savisesamaya and consist of the worship of a personal god. 
This may again be either Aham-graha-Upasana or Bhakti-rupa- 
Upasana. The Ahain-graha-Upasana consists of the meditation of 
one’s identity with a personal god conceived as being possessed of 
particular ^akti {aham-grahopdsanam tac-chakti-viiista-Uvara evdham 
iti cintanam), and the result naturally is the appearance of the 
particular divine ^akti in one's self {asya phalam svasmims tac- 
chaktyddydvirbhdvah), leading the devotee ifftimately to the 
Svarupya and Sarstya forms of Mukti. As bot6 the objective and 
the result are limited, this form of worship constitutes a lower stage 
of realization than what follows from the Bhakti-rupa-Upasana. 

The word Bhakti is derived from-the verbal root bhaj, which 
is said to signify complete servitude or Seva. This state of servitude 
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of the Lord, therefore, is taken as the essential 'characteristic 
{svarUpa-laksana) of Bhakti, the other characteristics alread^men- 
tioned being only concomitant. This servitude or Seva consists of 
entire submission in body, mind and words {sa ca kdyika-vacika- 
mdnasikdtmikd trividhaivdnugatir ucyate). The Bhakti, according to 
its character and origin, is classified into three aspects or ra^er 
stages, viz. ; (i) Aropa-siddha or accomplished by outward iUipositk^Ui 
It occurs when there is no spontaneous growth of Bhakti {svato 
bhaktitvdhhdve’ pi) , but the feeling is raised to the state of Bhakti 
from the performance of acts dedicated to the Bhagavat {bhagavad- 
arpanddind bhaktitvam prdptd karmddi-rupd) . (ii) Sahga-siddha, or 
accomplished by association with saintly persons. In this case 
also there is no spontaneous rise of Bhakti, but the feeling which 
grows from Jnana, Karma and ancillaries thereof (jndna-karma- 
tadanga-rupd) is regarded as included in the category, apparently 
because it is a stepping stone to pure Bhakti. (iii) Svarupa-siddha 
or accomplished by its own nature. It may arise even though the 
devotee is unaware of it {ajndnddindpi tat-prddurbhdve) , but it is 
invariably favotuable to the growth of Bhakti {bhaktitvdvyabhicdrim) 
and consists of a direct inclination towards it in the form of such 
devotional acts as listening to or taking of the divine name {sdksdt 
tad-anugatydtmd tadlya-sravana-kirtanddi-rupd). The illustration 
given of this attitude is the case of Prahlada, who in his previous 
birth observed, without knowing, religious fasting on the Nrsimha- 
caturdasi day ; or a still better illustration is the legend of the hawk 
who, carried in the mouth of a dog, made a compulsory circumbula- 
tion of the temple of the Bhagavat. Each of these types of devo- 
tional attitude may again be Sakaitava or Akaitava, or with or 
without a contrivance. Of the two forms of Aropa-siddha and 
Sahga-siddha, the feeling in each case is said to be Sakaitava when 
it takes the attainment of the state of Bhakti only as a means. The 
Svarupa-siddha is Sakaitava when, through some other motive, it 
becomes subsidiary to Karma and Jnana. When there is no other 
motive but the pleasure of the Bhagavat, the feehng is Akaitava, and 
this type of Bhakti has already been described above as Akincana. 

Tins true type of the devotional feeling, known as the Akaitava 
or Akincana, admits of two stages, which are respectively designated 
Vaidhi and Raganuga. Of these, the Vaidhi Bhakti as the pre- 
hminary stage is tal^en up first for treatment, but as the subject has 
already been dealt with by Rupa Gosvamin in his Bhakti-rasdmfta- 
sindhu^ we shall only refer to the peculiar features of Jiva Gosvamin's 
exposition. The Vaidhi is so called because it arises from the 


1 See IRQ., viii (1932), pp. 649-54. 
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injViti£.tioii of the Sastra {sastrokta-vidhina pravartita vaidhl), while 
the RSganuga, which follows the natural course of emotion, arises 
spontaneously and is independent of all such injimction. The 
injunction may be of two kinds, viz., that which is the cause of 
incHnation towards Bhakti, and that which causes the knowledge 
of what to do and what not to do ^or the steadying of that inclination 
{sa ca vidhir dvividhah, tatra prathamah pravrtti-hetuh, tad-anukrama- 
kartavydkartavydndm jndna-hetui ca dvitlyah). 

The elements of the Vaidhi Bhakti are enumerated as eleven, 
thus : (i) ^aranapatti, or resorting to the Bhagavat as the only 
refuge (ananya-gati). It arises in two ways, viz., through the inborn 
conviction that there is nothing else which can afford permanent 
refage [diraydntarasydbhdva-kathanena), or through forsaking other 
alternatives adopted unwisely {ndti-prajnayd kathamcid-dsritasyd- 
nyasya tyajanena). This mental state is analyzed, after the Vaisnava 
Tantra, into fixing of the mind on things congenial to the idea 
{anukulasya samkalpah) , forsaking of the uncongenial attitude (prdti- 
kulya-vivarjanam), the belief that the deity will protect him {raksisya- 
tlti visvdsah), choosing him as the protector {goptrtve varanam), resigna- 
tion of self {dtma-niksepah) , and humility as an object of compassion 
{kdrpanyam). The next stage is (ii) Guru-seva, or devotion to the 
spiritual guide. The Guru is to be honoured above all beings and 
strictly obeyed, provided he satisfies all the scriptural requirements 
of a true guide. If the Guru is full of self-conceit {avalipta), has no 
real knowledge of duties (kdrydkdryam ajdnan) , or himself deviates 
from the true Vaisnava ways, he should be abandoned. This stage is 
followed by (iii) Sravana, or the act of listening to the accounts of 
the form, sport and name of the Bhagavat {ndma-rupa-lUdmaya- 
sabddndm srotra-sparsah) , and not to a mere repetition of set formulas 
and prayers. Of all kinds of Sravana, the act of listening to the 
Bhdgavata is the greatest {tairdpi sravane §n-bhdgavata-sravanam tu 
parama-srestham). Closely alHed to this is (iv) Kirtana, or chanting 
aloud of the above things, especially of the blessed name. This is 
said to be the most powerful means of effecting a devotional attitude ; 
and not being subject to the restrictions of time, place or person, it 
is the only efficacious method which should be universally adopted 
,in the present decadent Kali Age {kalau tu pfaiastam tat). The 
chanting of Stotras in praise of the deity, which give expression to 
one's humility [nija-dainya) or one’s wishes {nijdbhista) is included in 
the category of Kirtana. 

A still higher stage is reached in (v) Smarana, or the act of 
remembering, which is described as mental concentration {mdnasd- 
nusamdhdnam) and which consists of fixing one's thought on the 
name, the form or the sport of the deity. Five kinds of Smarana 
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are differentiated, viz., Smarana-samanya or fixing one’s mi|id, 
however slightly or indefinitely {yat kimcid anusamdhdnam ) ; 'Dhmi.nk, 
or withdrawing the mind from all sides and fixing it in a general way . 
{sarvatai cittam dkrsya sdmdnydkdrena tnano-dhdranam) ; Dhyana, 
or special concentration of the mind with reference to the name, 
form, etc. of the deity {vi^esato nipddi-cintanam) ; Dhruvanusmrti, * 
which is the same as above but in an uninterrupted flow likg a 
stream of nectar (amrta-dhdrdvad avicchinnaifi tat) ; and Samadhi, 
or the exclusive appearance of the object of thought in the mind 
{dhyeya-mdtra-sphuranam) , which, however, is different from* the 
Asamprajnata Brahma-samadhi. This leads to various external 
acts of devotion collectively included under the designation : (vi) 
Padaseva, such as the act of seeing, touching or going round {pari- 
krama) the image of the deity, following the procession of the image 
{anuvrajana) , residence in the temple or in some sacred place, 
pilgrimage, bathing in the holy waters of a Tirtha, etc. hiving in 
holy places and pilgrimage are extolled as affording an opportunity 
of meeting saints and sages in these places. Further overt acts of 
devotion constitute the next stage, called (vii) Arcana, which 
includes various rites of worship to be learnt from the instruction 
of the Mantra-Guru or from the Agamas. It is true that the 
Bhdgavata does not, as the Pancaratra scriptures do, insist upon the 
necessity of ceremonial worship (yadyapi sn-hhdgavata-mate panca- 
rdtravad arcand-mdrgasydvasyakatvam ndsti), for recourse to one or 
other of the modes like ^aranapatti mentioned above is, in its opinion, 
enough for attaining the highest good {tad vindpi ^arandpattyddlndm 
ekatavendpi purusdrtha-siddher abhihitatvdt) ; but those who desire 
to follow this way of the Pancaratras can do so in accordance with 
the Diksa received from their Gurus. This way of ceremonial worship 
is intended especially for those who are wealthy householders {ye 
tu sampattimanto grhasthds tesdm tvarcand-mdrga eva mukhyah), for 
this is how their wealth can be best utilized. In this connexion 
the worship of inferior deities is deprecated. The Arcana also com- 
prehends such pious acts as putting on the Vaisnava signs on one's 
body {vaisnava-cihna-dhdrana) , partaking of the remains of an 
offering to the deity {nirmdlya-dhdrana) or drinking of the holy 
water obtained after washing the feet of the image {carandmrta-pdna) , 
etc. which are regularly enjoined in the Vaisnava ^astra. Closely 
connected with this is (viii) Vandana, or act of homage, which is 
indeed an Anga of auxiliary of Arcana, but which is separately 
mentioned in order to indicate that it may be independently employed 
like Smarana, Kirtana, etc. {tac ca yadyapi arcandngatvendpi vartate, 
tathdpi kzrtana-smaranavat svdtantryendpUyabhipretya prthag vidhl- 
yate). It includes Namaskara or salutation, which in Bengal 
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Vaisnavism consists of prostration at ftiU length like a log of wood 
{dtcn^vat pranamah). The acts and ceremonies mentioned above 
gradually produce feelings of humility, fellowship or entire self- 
surrender which are now mentioned as Angas of the VaidhJ Bhakti. 
The feeling of humility is indicated by (ix) D^ya, which consists 
not only of actual service but also, of the feehng that one is a servant 
of the I/ord {ddsyammanyatvam). heaving alone the effort of worship, 
this very feeling of servitude, if fully reahzed, is enough for attaining 
the desired end ; hence Dasya is separately mentioned as a way of 
Bhakti {astu tdvad hhajana-praydsah, kevala-tddrsatvdbhimdnendpi 
siddhir bhavatltyabhipretyaivottaratra nirdesai ca tasya). This feehng 
of servitude is said to underlie and uplift all devotional practices 
{etad-ddsya-sambandhenaiva sarvam api bhajanam mahattaram 
bJitmati). A somewhat higher feeling is (x) Sakhya, or the sense of 
friendship or relationship {bandhu-bhdva) , which, like Dasya, follows 
from the very nature of the relation of the Jiva and the Bhagavat. 
The last stage is reached in (xi) Atma-nivedana, or complete 
surrender of self which consists of the feeling that one’s body, mind, 
the senses, and soul are all intended for the Bhagavat {dehddi- 
suddhdtmd-paryantasya sarvatobhdvena tasminn evdrpanam). This 
feeling is marked also by the absfence of all efforts for one’s self 
{dtmdrtha-cestd-iunyatvam) and by the presence alone of efforts 
Erected towards the pleasure of the Bhagavat {tad-arthaika-cestd- 
mayatvam). It thus consists of the dedication of self, both as a 
means and as an end, to the Bhagavat {tan-nyastdtma-sddhana- 
sddhyatvam). 

Sometimes one or other of these eleven elements, which are 
inter-related to one another, is extolled as exclusively excellent in 
the scriptures ; this is due not to any inherent mutual contradiction 
among these various ways, but to the fact that the one or the other 
is to be believed in or practised according to the capacity of the 
individual worshipper, just in the same way as medicine is to be 
administered according to the capacity of the patient. 

As this aspect of Bhakti is guided by the injunction of the 
Vais^iava scriptures, it is conditional. It is based upon the fear of 
transgression ; and as fear enters as an element in guiding devotional 
practices, this method must be regarded as somewhat formal and 
mechanical. As a preliminary stage, however, it is indispensable 
for some individuals before they can pass on to the higher and more 
spontaneous Raganuga Bhakti, to the treatment of which now Jiva 
Gosvamin turns his attention. 

By Jlaganuga Bhakti is meant the feeling of devotion which 
follows the lines of the Ragatmika Bhakti which is eternally dis- 
played by the Saktis (in the form of divine Parikaras) towards the 
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Saktimat. The Ragatmika Bhakti, as its name ifioplies, con^ts 
entirely of Raga, which is defined as the natural excess of dwsife or 
attachment of a subject towards the object of desire or attachment 
{visayinah svdhhaviko visaya-samsargecchdUsayah premd rdgah). For 
instance, whether the self wishes it or not, the five senses cannot 
but come into contact with the particular objects of inclination arid 
be attracted by them. Thus, the sense of sight is naturally drayim to- 
wards beauty, that of smell towards fragrance. In the same way the 
devotee cannot but be attracted towards the Bhagavat (yo^hd 
caksurddtndfn saundaryam, tddrsa evdtra bhaktasya ^n-hhaga-datyapi 
rdga ityucyate) . This spontaneous flow of devotion is called 
Ragatmika Bhakti. The Raga may admit of various aspects accord- 
ing to the nature of the feeling and the relationship conceived between 
the subject and the object, for the Bord himself has said {Bhdgavata, 
iii, 25, 38) : yesdm aham priya dtmd sutas ca sakhd guruh suhfdo 
daivam istam (‘ Of whom I am the beloved, the Soul, the Son, the 
Friend, the Elderly Ancestor, the Relative, and the Desirable 
Deity ’). It is explained that the Dord appeared as the Priya to the 
Gopis and his Mahisis, as the Atman to ascetics like Sanaka, as the 
Suta to Nanda and Yasoda, as the Sakhi to Gopas like Sudaman, 
as the Guru to Pradyumna add others, as the Siihrd to Subhadra, 
and as the Ista Deva to people like Daruka. In his Dila he manifests 
himself in these diverse ways to his Parikaras who are dear to him ; 
and the feeling of the Parikaras towards him takes the various forms 
of the Ragatmika Bhakti, which thus expresses itself as a deep and 
natural feeling of attachment. The Vaidhi Bhakti depends upon 
the injunctions of the Sastras, and hence it is comparatively weak, 
being mechanical ; but the Raganuga, which follows the natural 
emotional ways of the Parikaras of the Bhagavat, is independent of 
all outward rule and is therefore spontaneous and strong. 

It may be objected that if the Raganuga Bhakti is marked 
by freedom from scriptural injunctions, the statement about its 
merit as the highest Dharma is in conflict with the well known dictum 
of Jaimini (i, i, 2 codand-laksano'rtho dharmah) which lays down 
that the Dharma is that which is enjoined by scriptural injunction. 
It is also said in the Bhdgavata that the 3 ruti and Smrti, consisting 
of injunctions and prohibitions, are the directions of the Bhagavat 
himself, so that one who disregards them is guilty of violating divine 
commandments and cannot be regarded as a true Vaisnava or a 
Bhakta. How is ft then that fulfilment is said to follow in a way of 
worship which is indifferent to the Gastric rules of conduct {kathaifi 
tarhi vidhi-nirapeksayd tayd siddhih) ? This apparent anomaly is 
reconciled by the statement that Bhakti must be distinguished from 
other kinds of Dharma, which depend upon outward S^tric rules. 
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for ^he devotidnal attitude which springs spontaneously from the 
intrinsic potency of the divine names and attributes is independent 
of such injunctions {sn-bhagavan-ndma-gunddisu vastu-iakteh siddha- 
tvdn na dharmavad hhaktei codand-sdpeksatvam) . It is known from 
experience that in many cases there has been attainment of such 
devotion even without any knowledge of scriptural rules {ato jndnd- 
dikarn vindpi phala-ldbho bahutra ^ruto’sti). It is true that scrip- 
tural directions should not be disregarded, but directions are for 
those who have no natural incUnation towards religious devotion 
{codand tu yasya svatah pravrttir ndsti iad-visayaiva) ; it is for such 
people that grades of injunctions are prescribed {tathd krama- 
vidhis ca tad-visayaft) . They are not necessary for , those who have 
a natural proneness [na tu svayam pravrttimatyapi maryddd- 
nirmanam) ; for such outward mechanical rules are obligatory only 
when the mind in the early stage of devotion is inwardly distracted 
and cannot attain the natural stage of composure which is essential 
for the Raganuga Bhakti. Hence, the'chief object of the injunctions 
is to bring about this gradual concentration of the mind {kramaiai 
cittdbhinivesdya) and prepare it for the higher stage of the Raganuga 
Bhakti {vartma-praveidya) in which the devotional spirit has a 
spontaneous and uninterrupted flow. * It follows, therefore, that the 
scriptural injunctions are not to be ignored or violated ; on the 
contrary, they are strictly binding on those who are still far away 
from the state of the Raganuga Bhakti. But when that state of 
mind is once reached, either by the Vaidhi or by itself, i.e. when the 
object of the injunctions is fulfilled, there is no further necessity for 
compliance with them. At this higher stage of the Raganuga 
Bhakti, if there is any violation of such injunctions, such violation 
does not constitute wilful transgression ; for it takes place spon- 
taneously by the spirit of Bhakti and does not in any way affect 
the natural attitude of the devotee towards the Bhagavat. 

That this mode of Raganuga Bhakti is the most efficacious is 
illustrated by the Puranic examples of Putana and ^isupala. In the 
first Case, by pretending Vatsalya or parental affection for Krsna, 
Putana does not actually realize but merely imitates one of the modes 
of the Raganuga devotion ; but, in spite of her insincerity and 
sinister motive, her mere imitativeness is said to have been amply 
rewarded by divine grace. In the second case, under the cover of 
a life-long and inveterate vindictiveness towards^ Krsna, ^isupala’s 
whole thought was indeed deeply concentrated on Krsna, and this 
fervency of feeling, despite its ill-directed motive, could not but 
bring its own reward in the shape of Sayujya-Mukti for &supala. 
On account of this adverse attitude, Sisupala could not attain the 
highest good, viz., Prema or love for Krsna, and he was given the 
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lowest place in the hierarchy of emancipated beings J but th^and 
the other example show that the Raganuga Bhakti, even ifit is 
imitative, adverse, or apathetic, is superior to the Vaidhi, even when 
the latter is directed in a congenial and sympathetic way. 

It has been already said above that the RaganugS Bhakti is 
that devotion which follows th5; lines of the Ragatniika Bhakti 
of the constant associates or Parikaras of the Bhagavat, whidi is 
thus an aspect of the eternal divine sport displayed in the divine 
Dhamas. These Parikaras represent the different aspects of *the 
Lord’s own attribute of bliss or Hladini Sakti, which in its ignite 
potency reflects itself differently in them in the fonn of different 
personal relationships conceived in emotional terms. The one and 
the same infinite Rasa or divine sentiment of bliss is differently 
expressed, and results in different devotional relationships between 
the Saktimat and the aspects of his ^aktis. Viewed from the 
standpoint of emotional human relationship (Ragatniika), the 
varieties of Rasa thus reflected in the divine Parikaras become 
the different types or stages of Ragatmika Bhakti. On the lines 
of the Ragatniika Bhakti, the Raganuga Bhakti of ordinary devotees 
is modelled as tj^pes or stages, of the spontaneous devotional senti- 
ment. The Vaidhi Bhakti need not involve any emotional realiza- 
tion of this character ; it is enough if the enjoined religious duties 
are performed in an attitude of devotion. The Raganuga Bhakti, 
on the other hand, consists of an emotional sublimation of intimate 
human sentiments by directing them towards the Bhagavat. It is, 
no doubt, an inward and spontaneous realization, but it is still an 
elaborate realization or Sadhana ; like the Vaidhi, it is still Sadhana- 
Bhakti, but the Sadhana is independent of mechanical Gastric 
formulas and depends entirely on one’s own emotional capacity of 
devotion. It is, however, vicarious in the sense that the devotee, 
according to his individual capacity, imitates and realizes within 
himself the different aspects of the beatific sport of the deity with 
his Associates in terms of one or other of the varieties of the blissful 
sentiment. It does not consist of a direct establishment of personal 
relationship between the deity and the devotee, but the devotee 
prepares himself for such direct personal contact by this preliminary 
vicarious enjoyment of the devotional sentiments of the deity’s 
own Parikaras, who typify the highest forms of devotional realiza- 
tion. This Ragajtmika Bhakti of the divine Parikaras cannot 
indeed be reached in its perfection by phenomenal beings, but 
years of constant practice can prepare them for ultimately attaining 
this state. 

These forms or gradations of emotional realization are classified, 
in terms of human sentiments, into five broad categories of Rasas 
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or devotional sentiments, viz., 3anta, Dasya, Sakhya, Vatsalya and 
MaSifeirya, the characteristics of which have already been indicated 
in connexion with Rupa Gos'^amin’s treatment of the Bhakti- 
Rasa-6astra.^ The idea of the stages of distinct’ personal relation- 
ship of the deity and his Parikaras is a fundamental postulate with 
the Bengal school of Vaisnavism, because otherwise the relationship 
would be reduced to one of entire identity, which cannot be posited 
in view of the theory of difference in non-difference accepted by the 
school. It is for this reason that the Santa-Bhakti, which does not 
involve any such ideas of personal emotional relationship, is dis- 
tinguished as inferior to the other four. The 6anta-Bhakti consists 
of Sama or a state of mental composure, in which the devotee, accord- 
ing to the description of the Gita becomes brahmahhuta, attaining 
the consciousness of his complete identity with Brahma. This mode 
of realization, therefore, is not based upon the idea of personal rela- 
tionship with the Bhagavat conceived as the perfect person, and 
would reduce the devotional sentiment into a sentiment of self- 
worship. No doubt, it involves an amount of Bhakti, but both in 
its method and objective it is mixed with J nana ; and such J nana- 
misra Bhakti has already been spokfn of above as an inferior t3Tpe 
of Bhakti. It is not entirely rejected as a mode, but it is followed 
only by those who are desirous of Mukti or eomplete merger in the 
impersonal Brahma. The pure Bhakti, on the other hand, is free 
from any such inferior objective, but it wants to continue its worship 
of the deity in some form of direct emotional relationship even in a 
state of emancipation from the bondage of the Maya-sakti. The 
first stage of this unmixed Bhakti is Dasya or the sentiment of 
servitude, which is higher than the somewhat colourless sentiment 
involved in Santa-Bhakti, for it conceives the Bhagavat as the eter- 
nal master and the Parikara as his eternal servant. There are also 
two other stages of affectionate relationship, viz., Sakhya or Friend- 
ship and Vatsalya or Parental Sentiment, until the climax is reached 
in the intense and exquisite feehng of the Gopis for Krsna. This 
sentiment can also be imitated and vicariously realized by the 
devotee irrespeetive of his sex. In this highest stage the Dordship of 
the deity is completely suppressed by a sweetly powerful and self- 
surrendering charm which produces a strong mutual attraction 
between the deity and his Parikara. 

In this connexion Jiva Gosvamin maintains, that the passion 
of the Gopis for Krs^ia must not be viewed as mere sensual passion 
{prdkrta kdma). No doubt, there are verses in the Bhdgavata in 
which the display of conjugal love is described with reference to 


* See 1932, pp. 666-8. 
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Krena and the Gopis ; bnt even if it is desire or Kanta, in the ^pis 
it b^omes pure love or Prema {tddritnam kamo hi premaika-rH'iffih^ ; 
for in all these ecstatic sports the Go|)is never had the slightest desire 
for their own pledsure, out all their efforts were directed towards 
effecting the supreme pleasure of the Bhagavat. In the case of the^ 
Sairindhri (the Kubja), her desire for sporting with Krsna is not 
deprecated in itself ; for whatever may have l^en the character of 
her desire, she did not long for inferior worldly objects {prakrtam 
eva visayam) but for the Bhagavat himself {sa tu bhagavantam eva 
kamayate iti parama-sumamsinyeva) , and there is no doubt from her 
words about the intensity of her feeling. It is deprecated only in 
comparison with the feeling of the Gopis, for her desire for sport was 
entirely for her own sensual pleasure, while that of the Gopis was 
exclusively intended for Krsna (sairindhryas tu bhdvo rirdimd- 
prdyatvena in-gopmdm iva kevala-tat-tdtparydbhdvdt tad-apeksa- 
yaiva nindyate, na tu svarupatah). In accordance with the Veddnta- 
sutra ii, i, 33 {lokavat tu llld-kaivalyam) , the Bord’s intrinsic self 
consists of nothing but a spontaneous sport of his own infinite 
bliss {llld tvatra svabhdvata eva siddhd). This sport must be under- 
stood to be non-phenomenal {aprdkrta), but it is similar in form to 
that of phenomenal beings {lokavat). In the phenomenal world the 
pleasure derived from conjugal love is reckoned as the highest 
fruition of sensuous pleasure ; it is only natural that the Bhagavat 
should also display in his sport with his own ^aktis supersensuous 
pleasure of a similar character. The sex-instinct is thus acknow- 
ledged in this theology as one of the highest human instincts, which 
finds a transfigured counterpart or ideal in the highest sportive 
instinct of the divine being. The Gopis, as already shewn, are 
nothing but aspects of the Bhagavat-Krsna’s highest attribute of 
bliss (Hladini ^akti), and sport with them after the manner of 
phenomenal beings is only a natural expression of the divine self. 
Moreover, the sacred texts show that even ascetics and devotees 
like Uddhava, who were above worldly pleasure, praised and desired 
such pleasure of conjugal love as displayed by the Gopis. The 
Padma-purdna records that even the ^rutis (the Vedas) craved for it, 
and were incarnated as Gopis. The fact that not only women but also 
men, and men of saintly character, desire it shows that the feehng 
is free from all touch of mere sensuality {na prdkrtah kdmo’sau). 

In conclusion J iva Gosvamin states that other details about 
Bhakti-marga are to be leamt from the ^astras or from the examples 
of great devotees. But whatever devotional secret one obtains from 
the grace of the Bhagavat or from his Guru should be cherished as a 
precious possession and should not be divulged to any one. 




TOWARDS A HISTORY OF THE KHANDHA-DOCTRINE 

* {concluded) 

By C. A. F/Rhys Davids 

In this second part ^ of my examination of the Khandha-contexts 
in the Pitakas, I am setting beside the analysis of such contexts 
in the Elhandha-Samyutta all the remaining contexts that I have 
found in the Sutta-Pitaka and some in the other two Pitakas. With 
the remarkably rare references to the k h andhas in the Digha-Nikaya 
I have dealt incidentally in my first part ; also with the , total 
omission of reference to them in the Sutta-Nipata. 

References to the khandhas, either by name, or also as five in 
number, or to them without reference to name or number occur, 
in these materials, in the varying frequency indicated in the following 
table ; — 

ViNAYA-PiTAKA. 

Mahavagga, I, 6, 19 ; ahd 38 f., viz. in the First and Second 

Utterances. 

Sutta-Pitaka. 

Digha-Nikaya (see Part I of this article). 

Majjhima-Nikaya : 17 references. 

Samyutta-Nikaya, excluding Khandha-Samyutta : 19 re- 
ferences. 

Anguttara-Nikaya, 15 references. 

Khuddaka-Nikaya : 

Khuddakapatha, i reference (not under head s, but under 
head 4). 

Dhammapada, i reference : khandhdnam udayabbayam. 

Udana, no reference. 

Iti-vuttaka, i reference. 

Sutta-Nipata, no reference. 

Peta- and Vimana-vatthu, no reference. 

There-theri-gatha, 6 references. 

The other six books of this Nikaya, together with the seven of 
the Third Pitaka J put aside for the purpose of this table. They 
are admittedly later compilations, and it is with the earliest appear- 
ances of the khandhas that this study is concerned. 


^ For part I, see Indian Culture, Jan. 1937. 
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I^et ine hfere say I ha,ve, for these statistics, relied mainly on 
inde^-. None knows better than I how far indexes, even those 
compiled by the best-intentioned indexmakers, are incomplete. 
Hence I am cautious in drawing conclusions from frequency of 
reference or the reverse. For instance, from the paucity of allusions 
in 7 of the 8 books of anthologies above. That paucity is fairly 
well balanced by the frequency apparent in the last-named, so that 
it were no fit argument to say, that allusions to a category of psy- 
chological analysis, such as is that of the 5 khandhas, are not likely 
to find mention in poetry. It should here be remembered, that Pali 
verses are not always to be credited to the poetic muse ; they were 
largely due to mnemonic need. And further : there came to be 
coined a metrical tag embracing the main heads of that anal3rtical 
vogue which so overmastered the adolescent Buddhist Sangha. 
It ran 

khandh’ dyatana-dhatu ca 

‘ the factors, spheres and elements ’, as one might translate it, 
and several of those 15 references consist in this. Another tag, a 
prose one, in the monastic vocabulary, was khandhanam udayabbayam, 
which is also metrical ; ' the rise and* passing of the groups ’. This 
also occurs repeatedly in verse. The only conclusion I can draw 
from the silence about khandhas in four of the anthologies above, 
and the one reference only in three of the others is, that, had the 
curriculum of monk-teaching, when those seven were mainly com- 
^ piled, put strongly forward the khandha-analysis as substitute for 
the soul or spirit, reference to this would have occurred, and oftener. 

I have said ‘ mainly ’ compiled and with point. Every antho- 
logy will have had its own history. And into that individual story 
the future historian of the Pali Canon will have to go. Eet him 
or her here note, that the references in the Theragatha to the 
khandhas are not made by any contributor of whom we can say 
with confidence, that he was a contemporary of the Founder, with 
this one exception ; Sona-Kutikanna (Vin. Mhv. V, 13). And in 
his verses, the khandhas are only mentioned in an obvious gloss 
at the end, when Sona has done his compilation, an appendix which 
is added to other gath^ (ver. 368-9). Thus : 

Thereafter in the presence of the Chief, 

The Wake, did Sona, framing goodly speech. 

Utter the very Dhamma, man o’ the Very Wake. 

Well doth he know the factors five, making the Road to come 
to be. 

Having attained the utter peace, unblemished will he make 
an end. 
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There is no mention of khandhas in the verses of Sariputta, 
Moggallana, Ananda, Kassapa, Revata, Kappina, Punna, or^ny 
others of the Old Brigade. I judge this is contributory evidence of 
some weiglit, however much Sariputta’s name, in the Suttas, has got 
mixed up with khandha-talk. 

There is another quasi-silence ^bout the ‘ five which I am loth 
to pass by, however explicitly I have guarded myself from deductions 
from it. It is that silence of the DIgha-Nikaya. There is plenty 
of patchwork in this venerable compilation, as we know. I would 
re min d readers, how the whole of the First, the Sila, Section is silent 
about that remarkable taking over of a forgotten Brahman’s tele- 
volitional ethics till the end of the last chapter, when it comes in 
as a patchwork. There was call and scope for khandha-reference 
in the Samannaphala Suttanta, in all conscience (p. 76) ; or in ‘the 
Potthapada Suttanta ; still more perhaps in the Nidana-Suttanta, 
the Sal^apanha, the Payasi, and most of all, in the Sampasadaniya 
and Pasadika Suttantas, wherein all the points in sound religious 
teaching are rehearsed. I am not here wondering why the ‘ five ’ 
were not introduced into the Points, once Thirty, then Thirtyseven, 
called later bodhipakkhiyd dhammd. Neither were the Four Truths 
inserted into these. Those ‘ dbammas ’ were processes in ethical, 
in religious training. The Truths, the Khandhas were, as was 
supposed, just statements of fact. But these Suttantas, especially 
the Sampasadaniya set forth what the Founder was held to have 
taught. And the omission there of the Khandhas is really not with- 
out significance. 

Why then does the Second Collection (Majjhima) harp where 
the First (Digha) is all but silent ? The answer lies buried in the 
lost centres, seats of ‘ bhanakas ’, where each Collection was deve- 
loped from remembered Sayings : — just texts of discourse, or episodes 
or, it may be, complete if short talks, — ^into finished literary com- 
positions, oral and then written. I do not attach weight to the 
tradition, quoted in the Digha Commentary, of the Digha being 
handed over to Ananda’s care, the Majjhima to the school of Sariputta 
(the Samyutta to Kassapa, the Anguttara to Anuruddha). It is a 
bald statement, perhaps good for nothing. Yet I do not forget 
Ananda’s ignoring of the khandhas when the perplexed Channa 
appealed to him. (See part i of this article). We can, in default 
of evidence, only surmise, that the Majjhima centre was more under 
proto-Sankhyan influence, more engaged in mental analysis than the 
Digha centre. Or it may have been that, whereas the Digha tradition 
was one in which Brahmans had held Gotama in high respect (cf. 
Suttantas 3-8, etc.), the Majjhima centre may have been one where 
the rift between Brahmans and Sakya over ritual and sacrifice grew 
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more quickly to include central matters of Immanence, of the 
Athian. • So marked in such things is the difference between the 
two Collections, that it is at times hard to believe them to have 
sprung from a common source. The difference in length does not 
account for the silence of the one, for the Digha is over three quarters 
the length of the Majjhima. 

The disparity in proportion of reference in the two other 
Collections is even more remarkable, since to the 19 of the Samyutta 
in my Table we must add 158 references, i.e. one for each Sutta 
of the Khandha Sainyutta. We get thus, in two Collections, the 
total lengths of which are about a proportion-in-reference of 
Now it is possible, that the amassing Suttas on ‘ kindred ’ 
subjects (I refer to my husband’s choice and mine of the title 
‘ Kindred Sayings ’) may have entailed much sweeping in from 
different centres, accomplished either when on tour, or by special 
tours, or not till the great Patna revisional Congress. Hence it 
may not be true to see in a Samyutta-bhanaka centre a special 
preoccupation with the khandha doctrine. On the other hand it 
must never be forgotten, that the ‘ Fives ’ Section in the Anguttara 
omits all mention of khandhas — an overlooked fact pointed out by 
myself. And this looks suspiciously as if no such doctrine was 
in existence when that Section was compiled. 

I am not saying that five khandhas find no mention in this 
Fifth Section. I find one and only one — and that comes last in a 
fairly obvious appendix to a Sutta. This is No. 30, ‘ Nagita '. The 
Founder is shown resenting being fussed over, and his expression of 
it begins and is rounded off in the same terms ‘ let such an one 
enjoy . . flattery ’. Then comes an appendix of five points, the 
khandhas being possibly put in to lend dignity to a talk that 
certainly lacks graciousness, to say nothing more ; — (We may thus 
go a step further than the schoolboy’s definition of an appendix : — 
‘ a portion of a book of which no one has yet discovered the use ’). 
‘ Whoever abides seeing the rise and passing of the fivefold group 
of attachment {updddnakkhandha) . . . ’ 

Nor are the subjects classed as ' fives ’ only of the nature of 
processes — to repeat what I was saying above. The student may 
quickly see the great diversity so classed in the table I made of 
them all in the Anguttara Index Volume (pp. 174-92) 26 years ago. 

I have for some time judged that, in the Fourth Collection, we 
have not the latest, but the earliest attempt made to collect and 
classify the growing thesaurus of Sayings, and that hence, if the 
Anguttara omits — and it does omit — categories, formulas, which 
are now placed as central to Buddhist teaching, it is because, during 
the making of that attempt, these had not yet been made. That 
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the khandhas find incidental mention in the Angutt'aias sona^ 15 
times does not affect this conclusion. The hand of the later ‘editor 
is too palpable throughout, not to betray whence khandhas and 
other tenets may have come to be inserted. 

Tet us now look into other of these khandha-contexts, ff haply (i) * 
we may get any light as to whether they were originall}' inte^al to 
the discourse, or whether they were later insertions arid additiohs ; 
secondly, (2) whether, as probably the latter, they form a misfit in 
the text, such as we found in the Khandha-Sarnyutta. Next, 

(3) whether the contexts suggest an earliest usage for which a more 
detailed statement of ‘ mind ’ was felt to be needed. Lastly, 

(4) a word on khandhas in the Third Pitaka. 

Of the khandha contexts in the Sutta-Pitaka, the majority 
evidently treat the subject as a well-recognized tenet in orthodox 
teaching. The pentad, whether it be referred to as such, or under 
each of the five heads, is either woven up into the discourse, or 
is used with other tenets in summing up, or is used as opening, or 
forms the one theme, or is cited in terms of what I have called a 
tag, a cUche, or is mentioned in passing. Specimens of each of 
these usages may be seen in (i)* the Snake Sutta, S. IV, 173 ; (2) 
the Mahahatthipadopama, M. No. XXVIII) ; (3) the Minor 

Miscellany, M. No. 44 and Rahula Sutta, M. No. lyXII; (4) the 
Sutta ‘ Pattam ’, S. I, 112 : (5) the First Utterance, and wherever 
the description there given of dukkha is repeated : sankhittena 
pancupdddnakkahandhd dukkha ; (6) Vajira’s and Sela's verses 
(Therigatha, and S. i, 135.) Let it not for a moment be supposed, 
that the task of undermining the place at present occupied by the 
khandha-tenet is an easy one. It would not sit as firmly as it does 
in books on Buddhism, were the majority of contexts other than 
such as are in this sixfold list. 

I will now ask readers to consider certain, if fewer contexts, 
where the tenet does not sit so firmly. It will be seen, that their 
instability shows interesting variants to those I gave from the 
Khandha-Sarnyutta. 

Let me first cite where a later (?) appendix seems apparent. 

I find such contexts in 

Samyutta i, 246 and 250 ; Anguttara, ii, 45, 

„ iii, j:86. Theragatha. I, 120 & 440. 

„ V, 60. „ 1 , 90 (approxi- 

mately). 

Reading these contexts can alone bring assent or dissent. 

I come to one or two ‘ misfits ’ in khandha-contexts. 
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, I do not‘ stress the partly different names for the ‘ five ’ in S., 
I, 112-. 

Rupam, vedayitam, sannam, vinnd'mm yanca sankhatam, 

nor the difference in order, because we have here what may have 
been only metrical exigency. Nbr do I attach significance to the 
attempt made here and there in the long Sam5aitta on Causation 
(Nidana), to weave in the five in this or that version of a talk on 
cause (e.g., S. II, 28, 30). 

But I do see an appended reference to the four mental khan- 
dhas, where originally only the body was referred to in the follow- 
ing 

• There is a much repeated description of material form, given for 
instance in M. No. TXII, again in A. i, 284 ; ii, 171, 202, etc.), — 
‘ whatever rupa there is, past, present, future, within, without, gross, 
subtle, high, low, far, near, it is not mine, I am not it, it is not for 
me the self.’ The Founder is shown saying this as he goes before 
his son on an alms-round. Rahula is then made to say : ‘ Jiist 
riipa, sir ? ’ The answer is ‘ Not just rupa, but also feeling, per- 
ception, complexes, awareness ’. 

So far so good. Here is no reason for alleging insertion or misfit. 
The son may have only wished to make sure (what he surely must, 
as his father’s pupil, have known), that neither were any ways of 
mind to be considered as the self, they, no less than body, being 
but the limited instruments of the self. But wherever elsewhere 
this description of riipa is cited, both in the Majjhima (three times) 
and in Samyutta and Anguttara, the description is explicitly applied 
to each mental khandha. And this drives me to conclude, that this 
older description of ‘ matter ’ or body, worded of the man when 
contemplating his bodily frame, came to be extended to the fourfold 
aspect of mind, when this division of mind came into vogue, a 
description which, for anything immaterial, is in part a misfit. We 
have only to look among the Suttas for descriptions of manas, citta, 
vihhdna to see how quite otherwise each is described. I have 
submitted this context to a few of my wisest friends, and their 
verdict is unanimous, that we have here a strong case for later 
.insertion of the four mental khandhas. 

One other misfit I find in an interesting position, namely, 
in the ‘ Fours ’ of the Anguttara. (I repeat, the ' five ’ are not a 
titular item in the Fives). In the Sutta Sokhtunmani, ‘ subtle 
things ’ '(IV, II, 16), we read of a man having power to penetrate 
subtlety of rupa, of sahnd, of vedand, and of the sankhdra’s. The 
verses follow ; — 
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Knowing the subtlety of form and knowing 
How feelings come to be, and whence arises 
Perception, how it ends, knowir^ the activities 
As other and as ill, but not as self ; 

(These things) if he do see aright, the monk ... 

Here we have the all-important reservation made of the (unnamed) 
fifth khandha, vinnana, as implicitly meaning still, not the mere 
mind-way it came to mean, but as the very man, the self, here ‘ the 
monk ’. It was the man conceived as persistingly aware, in Jboth 
this world and hereafter, that was expressed by vinnana, both in 
the Upanisads and in Pitakan ‘ left-ins ’, and which we see so fiercely 
attacked by the growing monastic ideals in the Majjhima (No. 38), 
and there reduced to the mere resultant of a preceding sensation. 

The Sutta is for my subject of historical interest, since it shows 
a perhaps brief stage in the outlook on body and mind prior to the 
emergence of these as fivefold. We have the outlook as fourfold 
with the retention of the man as not yet a mere fifth item. There 
is no sign that the Sutta is a later insertion. But we can feel fairly 
sure, that had that outlook become fivefold when the titles of the 
Fourth and Fifth Nipatas were selected, the Sokhummani would 
have been held back for inclusion in the Fifth, and the Fifth would 
have had the Five among its titles. 

Before leaving the subject of misfits, I will mention a negative 
one, so to speak ; I mean, where the ‘ five ’ would almost certainly 
have found mention, had they already come into the ‘ church ’ 
curriculum. In the Majjhima are two catechetical Suttas, (Nos. 43 
and 44), called the Major and Minor Miscellanies. We see two 
very eminent fellow-workers of the Founder agreeing to play teacher 
and pupil, to draft an oral vade mecum for the use of learners. The 
trend of the talk is psychological ; vinnana and vedand and pannd 
being discussed. But there is never a word about any fivefold 
division of body and mind ! With the second Sutta, alleged to 
have been between the eminent nun Dhammadinna and her ex- 
husband, the catechism starts with the khandhas ; and for us the 
query rises : Was this beginning interpolated to make good the 
omission in the former ? No reply short of a psychic one is here to 
be hoped for, and I pass, with this Sutta beside me, to add a word 
on what may possibly have been, at their introduction, the chief 
use to which the ‘ five ’ were put. 

Here and repeatedly we find them used to expand the term 
sakkdya-ditthi, ‘ tiie view of the (man as being) a group This is 
a label for a formula which is actually an expansion of the caution 
given in the ‘ Second Utterance ’ of Gotama, spoken to his first 
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few aciherents,* But in its aim it virtually inverts that caution. 
The argument in the Utterance belongs to the current teaching of 
Immanence. ‘You’ are by nature divine, but having here to 
work with limited instruments, body and mind, you Kmit your 
Divine nature, if you see that nature in either instrument. Against 
this dangerous tendency of the ‘day, Kausitaki also warned his 
students, as I have often pointed out.® But the formula, albeit it 
does not say in so many . words there is no ‘ you ’ over and above 
the ‘ five ’, bodily and mental, virtually admits this. The wrong 
‘ view ’ is to ‘ see ’ the man as any one of the five, or as having it,® 
or as being in it, or as seeing it in the man. And this pluralistic 
conclusion of man-as-many, not as one, became and has remained 
the main doctrine of Hinayana Buddhism to this day. I wrote once, 
replying to the letter of a young Ceylon monk, you make the man 
out to be merely the body and mind he uses. The rejoinder was ; 
What in heaven’s name is he if not these two ? 

Now this pluralism, although it iS a disgrace — as James Ward 
pointed out — to what extent it is found in the religion and the 
psychology of to-day, was a very new and growing tendency in 
the India of the late centuries of the last era, and it asserted itself 
at the Council of Patna, when the’ Sangha won for itself the by- 
name of ‘ Analysers ’ (vibhajjavddins). And so we have the pathetic 
historical tragedy before us, of a great teacher’s caveat, warning men 
not to confuse the man with his limited instruments, twisted into an 
insistence on the truth of this very confusion ! In his day it will 
"have seemed to the Founder Gotama impossible that man could 
come to deny his own reality ; the one danger lay in confusing that 
unique reality with what he used for self-expression. At the opposite 
pole to his teaching we have, after a thousand years, Buddhaghosa 
affirming, that there is no such unique reality in man or in anything 
else whatever. 

There are, I well know, many who, if they read that phrase : 
‘ at the opposite pole to his teaching ’, will protest I go too far. 
Will they, perhaps for the first time consider the talk, as between 
Gotama and Saccaka the Licchavi, in Majjhima, No. 35 ? Gotama, 
made to speak in terms of the five khan^as, elicits from Saccaka, 
that he (Saccaka) holds this opinion ; ‘ I, master Gotama, say thus : 
For me body is the self, feeling is the self, perception, complexes, 
awareness, is the self ’. To him thereupon Gotama ; ‘ Would a 

king of Kosala, of Magadha, have punitive power over offenders 


^ Vin. ‘Mahav. I, 6. 

® Kau?. up. 3, 8. 

* As a tree has its shadow. Corny. 
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among his subjects ? ' Saccaka : ' Ay, and republics* too (That 
is, if we remember that for India the only ‘ judge ’ was the political 
chief, these chiefs would not have that power were they just subjects). . 
To him Gotama:' ‘Can you then, as self (i.e. as being innately 
Divine) order body to do as you wish ? ’ Saccaka sits sileuced. The 
question is repeated concerning the other four khandhas. Saccaka 
then retracts and admits it is not proper to identify ^e self wjth 
what is so far from divine — i.e. transient, ill, changeable — as is each 
of the five. 

Now the analogy with the judge it is that is here overlo6ked. 
The king is judge because he is not any of bis subjects. By analogy, 
the self is not his tools, body, mind. But it does not follow that, 
because the king is not John Smith, therefore there is no king ’! 

So we have on the one hand Gotama affirming that the reldtion 
of the man or self to his body and mind is as much a reality as is 
that of judge to delinquent, and on the other Buddhaghosa and 
Buddhists, nay, and writers on Buddhism merging the reahty of 
the man or self in his delinquent body and mind. I call this being 
at opposite poles. 

But was there not very likely an intermediate stage in the 
growing canker ? It may be that, when these Suttas were taking 
shape, the slaying of the man was not yet completed, that it was 
only his Divinity that was taught as in the word dtman, [attan) which 
was denied of him. I still hold this is probable, a sliding rock 
arrested halfway down the mountain-side. Probable partly because 
of the attributes of Deity brought into a much repeated formula 
in which the ‘ five ’ are usually called in. Thus : since we cannot 
say of body, etc. that it is permanent (blissful), therefore it cannot 
be atman, i.e. Deity, (or Holy Spirit). There may yet be a ‘ self ’, 
but, as was to be much harped upon, he can only ‘ be got at ’ 
(upalabbhati) through the khandhas, or the many dhammas. 

With the period of the gradual compilation of the Third Pitaka, 
and its inclusion in the Canon,* the coffin, as I have said, of the five 
khandhas was taking shape. It was namely becoming orthodox to 
teach the man as ‘ being ’, not so much a fivefold aggregate, as a 
much more numerous group of dhamma’s. We see this already in 
the crude introspection of the Dhammasangani, where this and 
that ‘ thought ’ <citta), or fleeting moment of consciousness, is 
anal57sed into some fifty dhammd and more. The khandhas are 
then brought in, with other categories, as being, as we might say, so 
many aspects of the given citta. The later division : citta and cetasikd, 
as a given (state of) mind and its contents, already peeps put in the 


* Bj*d, Psychol. Ethics, 2 d. ed., p. xi. 
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work ( i022f)', an analysis which was to achieve a long paramountcy 
in the standard Manual.^ In it a dummy man-of-mind came to 
make good the unsatisfying pluralism of the liandha’s and dhamma’s. 
Here he was at least as a unity (genus) to a plurality. ‘ 

In the fourth book, Designations of Man,^ we only find the ‘ five ’ 
given in the introductory exposition of the six sorts of ‘ designa- 
tion They are not in the remainder of the work, — another 
posthumous revenge of the ' dead man ' or self. In the fifth book, 
that, of the Debates, khandha-reference is little more than an aid 
to mere argument in words, not things. 

I do not claim to have said here all that could be said on the 
history of the ‘ five ’, and certainly not the ' last word ' about them. 
I claim only to have said enough to make future writers about 
early Buddhism more guarded than were their predecessors in con- 
cluding, that this unhappy ill-knit group ever belonged to the original 
gospel of the Man Gotama. 


1 Tr. as Compendium of Philosophy, P.T.S., ed. 

* Puggak-Pahhatti, P.T.S., Trans, by B. C. Law. 


A SUMERO -BABYLONIAN INSCRIPTION DISCOVERED 

AT MOHENJO-DARO 

By C. i. FAbri 

While publishing here my discovery of a Sumero-Babjionian 
inscription, found on a vessel at Mohenjo-daro, I wish to say at the 
very outset that this discovery, though undoubtedly of great interest 
and value for antiquarian research, cannot be, by any means, con- 
strued to be what is popularly called ‘ sensational ’ . The inscription is 
very short and does not solve (though it helps to a small degree 
in the solution of) the problem of the still undeciphered script of 
prehistoric India. On the other hand, it can be claimed that it is, 
undoubtedly, the first Sumero-Babylonian inscription discovered 
anywhere in Indian soil *; and, what is still much more important, 
the shape of the Sumero-Babylonian characters allows us to date 
this inscription with much more accuracy than it was possible so far 
to date any one object found at any Indus Valley site. It will be 
seen, that this date, corroborating the evidence accumulated by 
Mr. Gadd and others, is definitely somewhat younger than the one 
originally suggested by the first pioneers of Mohenjo-daro excavations. 
No one ever suggested, not even Sir J ohn Marshall and Dr. Mackay, 
that those dates were certain and accurate ; and Dr. Mackay him- 
self, without a knowledge of this Sumero-Babylonian inscription, 
came lately to the conclusion that the dates suggested in Mohenjo- 
daro and the Indus Civilization were somewhat high. The difference 
is not much, but every fresh evidence points to the necessity of bring- 
ing the date of the Indus Civilization down to 2500-2700 b.C. at 
most. No one, of course, can guess or say how far back that civiliza- 
tion reaches ; all we can say at present is the probable date of the 
materials now in hand. As will be seen in my exposition below, 
I myself believe in a great antiquity preceding Mohenjo-daro. That, 
however, is guesswork and mere belief ; and here we are concerned 
with facts in hand. 

Although much has been written on the subject of the Indus 
Script and on the interrelation of prehistoric city-civilizations of 


^ The lamented late R. B. Hira Lax published in his Inscriptions in the Central 
Provinces and Berar (2nd ed., 1932) a Babylonian seal (pp. x-xi, platej, from about 
2000 B.C. As he distinctly states, the seal was found in the Nagpur Museum and 
no one knows where it was found. It may ^have been deposited there by an Ofi&cer 
returned from Mesopotamia. 
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western and middle Asia,* I do not wish to refer here but to two 
publications of the utmost importance for this study. The first is 
•Mr. GAdd's lecture : Seals of Ancient Indian Style found at Ur, 
published in the Proceedings of the British Acadehty, XVHI (1932), 
22 pages, three plates. The other is Dr. H. Frankfort’s article ; 
The Indus Civilization and the N'ear East, published in the Kem 
Institute’s Annual Bibliography of Indian Archceology for the year 
1932, pp. 1-12, plate I. My friend Dr. Frankfort in this article, 
the excellence and importance of which I cannot enough impress 
upon my readers, makes a single mistake which I feel bound 
to correct here with the exclamation errare humanum est. 
Dr. Frankfort says that Mr. Gadd’s above-mentioned article 
deals with Indian seals found in the excavations at Ur alone, and 
that not one of these objects was properly datable. Both statements 
require correction, and are due, no doubt, to the fact that 
Dr. Frankfort was unable to have the relevant article in hand 
when writing his paper. Mr. Gadd’s article deals, notwithstanding 
the wrong title of his paper, with seals found at various places in 
Mesopotamia ; and four at least of the seals are very well datable 
and dated (none of them older by any means than 2800 B.C.), whilst 
there is a considerable amount of justification to date another two 
or three as belonging to the same period. The importance of these 
facts is so great that I could not pass it without referring the reader 
back to Mr. Gadd’s original paper. Nevertheless, I am glad to 
^dmit that Dr. Frankfort’s own evidence is of even greater weight. 
He found a considerable number of undoubtedly Indus Valley objects 
during his excavations of Tell Asmar in houses the date of which is 
proved by a really imposing wealth of evidence. These houses 
date, without a shadow of doubt, from the time of the Dynasty of 
Akkad, which is about 2500 B.c. (The date given to Sargon by 
Dangdon, i.e. 2872 B.C., has been brought down by the same 
scholar in the second edition of the Cambridge Ancient History to 
2752 ; but even this date is considered to be too high by other 
authorities, and the general tendency now is to accept Frankfort’s 
‘ about 2500 ’ as nearest to truth). I cannot sufficiently strongly 
recommend to readers to read Dr. Frankfort’s article, if they 
have not yet done so. It will be evident to all intelligent readers 
that the learned Dutch scholar’s conclusions are thoroughly con- 
vincing. 

It thus appears that a fair number of objects made in the 
cities of prehistoric India about 2500-2700 B.C. have reached 


^ Cp. e.g. my article : Latest Attempts to read the Indus Script. Indian Culture, 
Vol. I, No. I, pp. 51-56. 
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by one way or the other the contemporaries of “Mesopotamia. 
\^ether it was by trade or conquest, mere intercourse -or- racial 
relationship, by sea route or by land roads : we do not know and 
it is no good guessing at it. All we know is that Indian objects 
have reached Mesopotamia, and that, consequently, we can expect 
to find Mesopotamian objects in India. 

There is, therefore, no miracle about finding, a Sumeio- 
Babylonian inscription at Mohenjo-daro. It was just what all 
of us expected. Nevertheless, it is veiy satisfactory, indeed, .to 
find the first proof on this side, and, what is more satisfactory, to find 
that this inscription again corroborates the dates arrived at by other 
students. 

History of the Discovery. 

The Director General of Archaeology in India, Mr. J. F- 
Blackiston, has sent me to Mohenjo-daro in order to accomplish 
there a task during which I had to handle every single object (there 
are 37,000 objects) found by the excavators, sometimes as many as 
four or five times. I believe that these eight months spent in the 
close study of such a magnificent material have enabled me to get 
better acquainted with the objects than previous scholars who had 
many other tasks on their hands. It is, consequently, not surprising 
at all that I succeeded in discovering among the many thousands of 
pottery vessels a large number of inscribed pots and jars. So far 
about a dozen incized inscriptions have been published by the 
writers of the first monograph on Mohenjo-daro and by Dr. Mackay 
whose second volume. Further Excavations at Mohenjo-daro, now in 
the Press, I had the privilege of seeing in proofs. The number of 
inscribed (incized) pottery I have been fortunate enough to find, 
is forty-two. Besides, five pots with seal-impressions have been 
published by Sir John Marshaee in the first monograph, and 
another two are mentioned in Dr. Mackay’s forthcoming volume. 
Instead of these seven inscribed (impressed) pots I have found 
twenty-four pots with seal-impressions. Altogether, thus, I collected 
66 inscriptions, incized or impressed, on pottery. 

I found this material interesting enough for a dose study, and, 
with the intention of publishing the entire series, I collected first of 
all the pots with seal-impressions and started copying in a black- 
and-white pen-dra^ng the actual texts. It was then that pottery 
jar Hr 909 came into my hand (see Plate I, a). As soon as I looked 
at it, my first thought was. This is not in the Indus script. One 
instant later I realized that it cannot be anything but a Sumero- 
Babylonian text. Five minutes of search in Mercer’s Sutnero- 
Babylonian Sign List gave me the due. I made three tentative 
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translations, and submitted my whole material to Dr. Franz M, Th. 
Bohe, the world-famous Assyriologist of Leyden University, Holland. 
I am glad to say that this learned specialist entirely endorsed my 
identifications and translations ; and the following results are partly 
based on his very valued expert opinion. I wish, therefore, to 
thank him for his kind co-operation in this matter, without which 
my identifications would be considered much less rehable. However 
much interested I am in the culture of Western Asia, my studies 
were, for these last eight years, more concerned with the art and pure 
archseology of those countries than with linguistics and palaeography. 
And although I feel glad that this time I did hit on the right identifica- 
tion and translations, yet I would not dare to publish my discovery 
without the consent and approval of an expert who has spent all 
his life in the specialized study of Sumerian and Assyrian texts. 
As I have pointed out to Professor Bohe, it is not difficult, even 
with a scant knowledge of Assyrian script, to find the corres- 
ponding signs in the Sign List ; but what is far more difficult, is to 
find the correct translation. There are signs in the Sumero- 
Babylonian script (this ad usum delphini) which may be interpreted 
in four and five ways, meaning utterly different words or syllables ; 
many signs can be interpreted both as an ideogram (meaning an 
entire word) or as a syllable sign. The longer and the more com- 
plete the text, the easier the identification ; the shorter the text, 
the more difficult to know whether a sign is an ideogram or a syllable 
.sign. As will be seen, in our case both explanations are equally 
possible, and Professor Bohe, though inclined to accept one explana- 
tion as more likely, gives the same three possible translations as 
suggested by me. 

The Inscription. 

The inscription is impressed on the shoulder of the jar and is 
clearly visible in parts, though, unfortunately, the lower portion 
(which, in the right direction, is really the upper edge) is very faint. 
The impression is reversed, i.e. upside down. There are about a 
dozen other seal-impressions in this reversed way (in the Indus 
Valley script), which proves that the potter was illiterate and didn’t 
know how to impress the seal. I am, therefore, publishing the 
slightly enlarged photograph of the inscription (Plate I, h) reversed, 
as it should be read. 

It will be immediately seen by all who are well acquainted 
with the Indus Valley script that the characters are entirely u:^nown. 
Neither the whole, nor the first or the second half of the inscription can 
possibly he identified with any sign in the Indus script, whether we 
look at it upside-down or reversed. 
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The full form, when completed, would appear to be like this : 



The strokes, it will be seen, are half-way, or perhaps three- 
quarters way, to become wedge-shaped, or cuneiform. Yet it Cjinuot 
be said that they are already thoroughly cuneiform ; a script, which 
in its full development was exclusively used round the year 2500 
B-C. The oldest monuments of Sumerian go back to the fourth 
millennium, perhaps to about 4500 B.C., and are purely ideographs ; 
round the year 3000 they already start the development which 
ultimately leads to cuneiform shapes ; but the corresponding signs 
in question can easily be shown to have a distinctly ideographic 
character round 2800, especially the sign for ‘ barley ’ and ‘ reed ' 
mentioned in more detail below ; so that it is quite safe to say that 
this shape of characters cannot be older than 2S00 by any means, and 
that it is much more likely that it belongs to a period not far removed 
from 2500 B.c. Perhaps we are very near the truth when we date 
it as circa 2600 b.c. 


The Sumero-Babyeonian Equivalents. 

There are three different signs in the Sumero-Babylonian 
syllabary with which we can compare our Mohenjo-daro inscription. 
Starting with the older explanations, we have first the ideogram- 
matic forms ‘72 qa (or, sila) ^e ’ and the other ideogram ‘ gi 
Finally, if explained as a numeral, which is the most likely, it may 
mean ‘ 200 All three identifications are equally possible. 

(i) The oldest sign for Se, meaning ‘ barley ’ is nothing but a 
simple picture-sign representing the cereal : 

or, 7 ^- 

In later times the simple strokes become more and more wedge- 
shaped, so that ultimately the shape of this sign is as follows, adding 
the two perpendicular strokes, which we shall explain presently : 
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The second form actually occurs with half-circles, in much 
later times, at the time of Hammurabi. The horizontal stroke is 
sometimes left away. 

As to the two perpendicular strokes, each stroke means at this 
period 36 qa (or silo). The qa or sila is a capacity measure corres- 
ponding to 0 4 litre, so that each stroke means I4'4 litres, and the 
whole text can be translated as ‘ 28 ‘8 litres of barley ’, or, ‘ 72 sila 
of barley ’ . 

The absolute identity of the Sumero-Babylonian signs reproduced 
above with the Mohenjo-daro inscription must strike everyone as 
past possible doubts. Yet the translation as given here, leaves a 
certain amount of doubt. The vessel in question is far too small 
to contain 28'8 litres of barley. There is, of course, a sign, used 
up to the time of the First Babylonian dynasty where one stroke 
meant one qa only, and this would be a very suitable amount to 
fill the capacity of the vessel before us. I find the reference to 
this sign on p. 227 of Mercer’s Sign List, and if I gave above the 
explanation ‘36 qa’ , I did so in deference to Professor Bohe who 
suggested that capacity measure. The fact is that the perpendicular 
stroke, according to the List, meant at different periods 36 qa, 60 
^ur, 60 qa and i qa, and I feel imable to find a satisfactory solution. 
Evidently, the explanation as one qa would be the most acceptable 
one. In this case, the translation would run : 

‘ 2 qa of barley ’ (i.e., 0'8 litre of barley). 

Finally, the possibility must not be excluded that a potter, 
illiterate and vmable to distinguish between various seals, has 
impressed the wrong seal upon a vessel. This, however, is mere 
conjecture. 

(2) The second ideogrammatic explanation identifies our 
Mohenjo-daro sign with the Sumerian word gi, meaning ‘ reed ’. 
The following is the development of this sign from the oldest picture- 
sign to the time of Urukagina (c. 2600 b.c.) : 

' ^ m im- 

JemcUt Na^r. Ecmrucitam.. Urukagirux 

c.zsoobx. 
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The horizontal stroke may cross both perpendicular • ones, or 
only one, or none. ' The identity of the last, cuneiform sim with 
our seal-impression is again evident. ' 

Yet,.one must ask, what can we do with the translation ‘ reed ’? 
Evidently, such an inscription is most unlikely, if not impossible, 
on a pottery jar. • 

The Expeanation as a Numerae Sign. 

Both explanations, similar though they are in their shapes, are 
not very satisfactory. Professor Bohe actually rejects the first 
one too, although he admits the absolute identity of the Mohenjo- 
daro signs with those mentioned by me above. As I said, the first 
explanation would, however, be quite possible if the numeral,signs 
would not mean 36 but only i qa each. However, the most obvious 
identification is with the Sumero-Babylonian numeral sign for 200. 
As Professor Bohe writes : ‘ . die Deutung als Ziffer 200 (ist) 

sicher moglich ! Und das ist mein erster Gedanke gewesen, als ich 
Ihre Kopie sah (‘ The explanation as the numeral 200 is certainly 
possible ! And this was my very first thought when I saw your 
copy ’). 

The two horizontal strokes mean in this combined sexagesimal- 
decimal system twice 60 ; and, as Professor Bohe says, it does not 
matter that the strokes have a small hook-like ending at the bottom. 
Each of the half-circles which later developed into wedge-shaped 
forms, above and below the horizontal stroke, mean 10, altogether, 
thus, 80 ; this added to twice 60 makes 200. The shape of 200 in 
later times is as follows ; 



With, or without horizontal stroke, this sign, thus means ‘ 2 x 60 
and 80, i.e. 200 '. 

‘ This solution ’, writes Professor Bohe, ‘ appears to me to be 
the most probable one : thus. Pot Nr 200, or 200, as a somehow 
important numbt;r in the decimal system wliich, if I remember well, 
is the ctistomary ope at Mohenjo-daro ’. 

Numeraes in other Pottery Inscriptions. 

There is a very weighty argument to support this identification. 
It is a curious fact that out of the 66 pottery inscriptions discovered 
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by me th^e is hardly an inscription which does not contain a numeral, 
and, moreover, about one third of these inscriptions consists of nothing 
but nuhterals ! The rest usually contain a numeral with one or a 
few pictographs only. It is, consequently, perfectly cleqr that in 
the Indus Valley there was a custom of writing on pots numbers or 
inscriptions in which numerals played a very important part. And, 
consequently, it is evident, that both the explanations given above 
for this Sumerian inscription as ‘ 36 (or 2) qa of barley ’ and ‘ 200 ’, 
are, indeed, quite probable, and they conform with the other 66 
inscriptions in the Indus Valley script which either mean just a 
numeral, or a numeral with a word or two following it. 

This is an important and logical conclusion, and of great value 
in the deciphering of the pottery inscriptions in the Indus Script 
whidi I have attacked already with some success. I hope to publish 
my results in that direction very soon. 


The Chronoeogy of the Indus Cities. 

As already mentioned above, the identification of this inscrip- 
tion with the corresponding Sumer o-Babylonian signs is not difficult 
at all ; it is only its translation that offers some margin of variations 
in opinion. I hope that I have also made it clear that the shape 
of our inscription can under no circumstances be older than 2800 
B.C., but that it is much more likely to be nearer 2600 B.C. It can 
be said, without any exaggeration, that this is the only well dated 
object so far excavated in the Indus cities, and that no other object 
is known where outside evidence is as strong as in this case. This 
object alone would suffice, thus, to prove that Mohenjo-daro, as 
so far exacavated, is not as old as the first pioneers guessed. Indeed, 
it can be safely said that there has not been found any object in 
the excavations at Mohenjo-daro, Harappa and Chanhu-daro that 
can possibly be older than 2800. 

I have already mentioned Mr. Gadd’s article. It may as 
well be stated here that all the Indus Valley seals the find-place of 
which in Iraq can be ascertained, have been fotmd in layers which 
are, under no circumstances, older than 2800 ; indeed, the most 
striking and most convincing lot of Indus objects discovered by 
Br. Frankfort at Tell Asmar were found in a house the date of 
which is perfectly well ascertained to be round 2500 b.c. 

One of the reasons why Sir John Marshale’s first tentative 
dates are now found to be slightly high is that the learned author 
based his tomparisons with Mesopotamia on the dates suggested by 
Dr. (now Sir) Leonard WooEEEY. These dates were as tentative 
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ones as the Mohenjo-daro dates. The entire chronology of Western 
Asian prehistory was just then, between 1920 and 1932,' in the 
melting pot. Sir Leonard Woottey’s excavations at Ur, the vast 
amount of work done' at l^sh and many other places in Mesopotamia, 
brought to light almost every month, if not every week, hew data, 
names of new kings, lists of dynasties, hundreds of texts with 
historical references and altogether such a huge mass .of material 
that not even the greatest expert could find his way in this maze 
of stuff. The best example is the Cambridge Ancient History. In 
the first edition, published in 1923, there was a complete (tentative) 
chronology ; but a few years later, in the second edition, a sheet 
has been attached explaining that almost all the dates previous to 
2200 B.C. have been entirely revised and corrected by Professor 
Langdon. There was formerly what Dr. Contenau, the gfeat 
French scholar, called ‘ la chronologie courte ’ and ‘ la chronologic 
longue ’. When he writes, in 1927, he already says : ‘ La chronologie 
longue est a peu pres abandonnee aujourdhui.’ (The long chronology 
is almost given up nowadays). The difficulties become greater 
the farther we go back in history. Up to the year 2200 the dates 
are really reliable. Up to 2500-2600 the margin of error is small, 
and will diminish, as research proceeds, to negligible quantities. 
But when we reach to the hoary ages round 3000 and even older, 
the dynastic lists begin to get so complicated that it is most difficult 
to find one’s way among them. Here it may occur that the period 
of a king, which was probably six or seven years, is given as 360 
or 420 years. Kings, who reigned according to some lists as long 
as a thousand years or more, are common. In later periods, between 
2700 and 2000, the names of all the kings and their approximate 
ruling periods are well ascertained ; but in older times there are 
dynastic lists that overlap ; and one of the main causes of former 
errors was that dynasties were first understood to have ruled one 
after the other, whilst later it appeared that they were ruling at the 
same period in different city-states. 

I mentioned all this at some length in order to show to some 
of my Indian colleagues who may not be aware of the latest develop- 
ments in Western Asian prehistory, how great the difficulties were 
that confronted those who tried to give an approximate chronology 
to Mohenjo-daro and Harappa. They were dependent upon dates 
which were vague and uncertain themselves. Far from blaming 
them I thoroughly understand that at that time no one could have 
given a better chronology than what the learned authors of Mohenjo- 
daro and the Indus Civilization arrived at. I am also excee dingl y 
glad to say that, entirely independently from my conclusions, 
Dr. Mackay arrived lately to exactly the same results. When I 
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last, had the privilege of talking with him, after his excavations at 
Chanhu-daro, he also insisted on it that there is no single object found 
in the ' Indus Culture ’ which one could date as older than 2800. 
Indeed, according to Dr. Mackay, the date of Mohenjo-daro lies 
between 2500 and 2700 at most ; but probably it may come down 
to 2300 in the upper layers of Chanhu-daro. 

I am aware of the fact that some of my respected Indian 
colleagues, spurred by the very noble motive of nationalist pride, 
have claimed that ‘ India is the cradle of civilization ’. I wish to 
say, that however respectful the motives are, they are apt to lead 
away frcra strictly scientific principles. There is, for one thing, 
no such thing as the ‘ cradle ’ of civilization, and there never will 
be found sudi a thing. Man's cradle rocked, so to say, between 
500,000 B.C., when he climbed down the tree and started living in 
caves, and 10,000 b.c., when he was able to make handy stone 
implements. Thousands of years elapsed before Mohenjo-daro, 
and those who would like to find the cradle of mankind, better would 
go to the first Zoological Garden and visit the cages of the noble 
gorilla or the awe-inspiring orang-utang. 

So far as urban civilization is concerned, the cities of Iraq are 
by far older than anything so far found in India. In Egypt and 
in China as well as in Iraq, there was a very highly developed 
civilization round 4000 b.c., that is, some 1,500 years earlier than 
Mohenjo-daro. 

Yet, perhaps, ultimately my Indian friends will not be found 
to be far removed from truth. For, after all, who knows what lies 
in the earth ? Mohenjo-daro has not been dug up, but just scratched. 
There is work there for another twenty-five years for anyone who 
can produce the money. Mr. N. G. Majumdar has found scores of 
ancient sites in Sindh, and Sir Aurel Stein again found scores of 
ancient sites in Baluchistan. No one has excavated these, and 
no one can say how many much older layers there may lie under 
that soil. It is a fact that the remains so far excavated are not 
older than 2700 ; but it is also a fact that the civilization reflected 
in these finds is a really high, well-developed civilization which 
presupposes a development of many thousands of years. And 
it is an individual, independent civilization. Although there are 
numerous points of contact showing intercourse between India and 
Mesopotamia and the ancient civihzation of ^ Crete, yet there are 
also at least as many divergences as there are similarities. This 
prehistoric Indian civilization could not have had its origin in any 
of those countries, the earlier civilizations of which, going back to 
about 4000 B.C., we know pretty well. Consequently, this Indian 
civilization may have had its origin in India itself. 
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The answer is not found in the reading-room or the study, at 
the light of a friendly lamp. The answer will be found in no specu- 
lation or guess-work, but in the field. Excavation alone and excava- 
tion alone, can bring'lFui^^r information. Conjectures are pleasant 
plays of man’s imaginanon. But archaeology is physical digjging 
first of all. Books can Ire, and they often do. Dynastic lists can 
lie, and they often do. Tne only thing that cannot lie- are objects! 
A barbarous object is the work of a barbarous mind, and an Object 
of exquisite beauty is the niirror of a mind full of exquisite beauty., 
A civilization like that of Mohenjo-daro, cannot spring sudd^y 
out of nothing. It has a history of thousands of yea(;§/J3^ud it, 
but, unfortunately, all this is hidden under the soil. 




{ii) Mohenjo-daro Vessel with Sumerian Inscription 








USE AND ABIjm i)P ALAJ&KARA IN SANSi^T 
^,j|.ITERATURE 

V. Raghavan 

Poetry is not mere / thought. ' While great poetfy 
necessarily embody it, very genuine poetry, at times, may^ 
more than give to the merest airy nothings a local hal^ 
a name.’ ‘ Poetry does not reveal truth in logic buT’in light.' * 
Mere thoughts and emotions are proper subjects for the science of 
psychology, etc. Facts, by themselves are unattractive ; sometimes 
reMity appals us ; but poets teach us as they charm : 



— Nilakanthadiksita, Sabharanj ana^ataka. 


Darsana has to wait for Varnana.* It is wrong to regard poetry 
as merely truth or noble emotion. Who can deny the validity of 
the statement — 

jfkinv w ? 


Yet, is it poetry ? Are there not hunger and suffering in the poor 
Brahmins’ plea to the king — 


iN’Sf 


Yet, the king refused to help them and the story goes on to say that 
the king gave them presents only on seeing the other half, filled, 
the story says, by Kalidasa, with the extravagant plumes of figurative 
language. 


*rrfvr*(r 


True, as heigh Hunt says, there are simplest truths often so beautiful 
and impressive that one of the greatest proofs of the poet’s genius 
consists in leaving them to stand alone, illustrated by nothing 


* Quotations of this Mature occurring in this paper are chiefly from five works, 
Rasmiond, ‘ Poetry as a Representative Art ’, I/ambom, ‘ The Essentials Criticism ’, 
Bain, ' Rhetoric and Composition ’ and Tagore ‘ Creative Unity ’ and ‘ p^sonality ’. 


f 


^ WT I— Bha^ Tota. 


2 
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but theilight^of their own tears or smil^, their own wonder, might 
or playftoess. But, as he himself points out elsewhere, ‘ in poetry, 
vfeeling^^d imagination are necessary to tne^iception and presenta- 
tion even of matters of fact The so-caM(^ fighre of natural des- 
cription, the Svabhavokti, is a plain statement only in a com- 
parative degree. The Veda can ‘claim VSvatah Pramanya ’, but 
there is nothing like ‘ Svatahkayyatv^’. Plain fact is always 
embellished in some manner and given some catching power. V^o 
ca‘y,,^fuse to recognise the difference between a proposition like 

this Svabhavokti of Kalidasa ; 

‘ I ’ — K.S., III. 


Even the natural description of a j)oet has its strikingness ; Bana 
says that Jati must be Agramya, (Harsacarita). 

Bald statements are thus excluded. Bhamaha also excludes ordinari- 
ness in expression in his description of poetry : 









So poetry requires not only fact but a beautiful form also ; it has 
not only to be useful, but primarily attractive. That all poetic 
expression involves some kind of expressional deviation of beauty,* 
some out-of-the-way-ness, is well brought out by the following verse 
of Nilakantha diksita. 







H 


— Sivalilarnava, Canto I. 


This expressional deviation, this striking disposition of words and 
ideas, is Alamkara ; this constitutes the beautiful poetic form. It 
will be easier to dissociate love from its physical aspect than to 
keep the concept of poetry aloof from its form. 

If we try to arrive at a clear definition of poetry with an objective 
differentia, certainly the definition will revolve round the concept 
of Alamkara, the word Alamkara being taken here in the widest sense 
of that term in which Bhamaha, Dandin and Vamana understood it. 

Alamkara is the beautiful in poetry, the beautiful form, — 

* Cf. Biin : ‘ A figure of speech is a deviation from the plain and ordinary mode 
of speaking, for the sake of greater effect : it is an unusual form of speech ’. Rhetoric 
and Composition, I. 
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, ^amaiia 

found Alaiiikara omnipresfot in it. When we reach the'ptage of 
Appayya diksita, who ^as ^ven as many as one hundred aiyS^^euty- 
five Alamkaras, we see that the whole range of poetry is ‘ ^ap^ ’ 
with Alamkara in generyf, is ‘ Avinabhiita ’ with Alaihkara. And 
to this numberlessness of Alaihkaja, Ananda refers to : 


(I^ocana adds here, uflrNTEScJjTrf^fE ), Dhva. A., p. 88. Mahimabha^ 

p. 3, T.S.S. ‘ N^pNffljfciil^TSTi^ci wp!i^TU«fbiJRTn|r r p. 87. 

‘ 'nnm f? ffwimurN rran^nTurTr^NTR:? i ’ ‘ ^fUiNmwT! i ’ Commen- 
tary on the V.V., p. 4, T.S.S. : ‘um n | > Ibid., 

p. 44. Namisadhu also says ‘Eert 

59 riTO! 1 ’ Vya. on Rudrata, p. 149. Ananda has this further remark — 
‘ ^ i ’ p. 87. If Alamkara 

is understood in this large sense as emphasising the need for a 
beautiful form in poetry, it is not very improper for the subject of 
poetics to be called Alariikarasastra.^ 

Thus, Alamkara, properly understood and properly employed, 
can hardly be a subject for wholesale condemnation. This is said not 
only in view of the large sense in which we have tried to explain it 
above. Taking the figures as such, the best definition we can give 
of them is that, in a great poet, they form tl^ inevitable incarnations 
in which ideas embody themselves. Says Ananda : 

I X X X ^ I ^ ?:?IT 

«rr%H3n!, uaffuiTT^^ crarfhvTf^ 1 ’ 

Dhva. A., p. 87. Such figures can hardly be considered ‘ Bahirahga ’ 
in Kavya, and comparable only to the ‘ Kataka ’ and ' Keyura ’, 

the removable ornament. Therefore Ananda continues : ‘ eiWTTft 
^ I ’ p. 87. They should properly be com- 

pared to the Alamkaras of damsels which Bharata speaks of under 
Samanyabhinaya, Bhava, Hava, etc. and not to the Kataka and 
Keyura. (N.6., XXII, K.M. edn.) ** 


1 Vide J.O.R., Madras, Vol. VIII, pp. 129-130, my Note on the-,ames of the 

Alarhkarasastra. ^ 

2 There is the ' Alamkara ' in Music also, with which profitable comparison 
can be made here but for the fact of the obscurity of the concept in early music 
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Anapda^oiys in Udyota II that, thotsigh Alamkaras are only the 
Sarira, me outer body, they can be made the Saririn, the soul, 
sometittjfs^, i.e., when Alamkaras are nonexpxessed but suggested ; 
when simile, contrast, etc. are richly imbedded in an utterance and 
in the clash of words in an expression, Alarhkaras shoot out. 

irau 11 * — II, 29, p. 117. 

A bhinava says : As a matter of fakt, Alamkaras are external 
— g^nameiite on the body but can sometimes be like the Kuhkuma 
smeared raf^beauty on the body, when they are organic and structural, 

when they are and Far, far away 

is the hope to make thk Alarhkara the very soul. But even this is 
possible in a way, says Ananda ; just as in the mere play of children, 
there is some temporary greatness for the child which plays the role 
of the king, so also, when this Alamkara is suggested, it attains 
great beauty and partakes of the nature of the soul. 

‘ ersirfh 

^Rwrrgr, i aRi i 


f^cRifh I 
I * — Ivocana, 


pp. 


'^n[W*r>jon1h 

117-118. 

It must be noted here that Abhinava compares the Suslista 
Alamkara to Kuriikumalariikarana, and raises it above the level of 
the altogether external jewel worn, the Kataka. Bhoja realised the 
insufficiency of the comparison with Kataka. Alarhkara as ornament 
of a woman also was understood by Bhoja in a large sense. Bhoja 
classified Alamkaras into those of Sabda, Bahya, those of Artha, 
Abhyantara and those of both ^abda and Artha, Bahyabhyantara. 
The first, the most external, the verbal figure of Sabdalaihkara, 
Bhoja compared to dressing, garlanding and wearing Kataka, etc. 
The third, he compared to bath, treating the hair to fragrant smoke, 
smearing the body with Kuihkuma, Candana, etc. Beginning from 
outside, _these are more intimate with the body. The second, the 
purely Abhyantara Alarhkaras, the Arthalaihkaras, Bhoja com- 
pared to cleaning and dressing the teeth, manicuring, dressing the 

literature the changes in meaning the concept underwent in its later history. 
(N.§., K.M.tedn., XXIX, 22-31.) 

* On the greater beauty of_the implied or suggested figure as compared to 
the expressed figure, see further Ananda, III, 37, p. 207 and Mahima, V.V., p. 73. 
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hair itself, etc. These last are most intimate ; nothu!^ not forming 
part at all of the body is here superimposed.* 

f^jinr^r: i wthjstttct! — i fT^*w*fTrT!--- 

srr*r-^-( ) etc.’ — Srhgarafprakasa. 

Albeit the importance of form, one should not niisunderstaud 
rhetoric as poetry. It is possible to sacrifice poetry at the alta^f 
figure. There is such a tMng as Aucitya, appropriateness, h^sml^y 
and proportion, which is the ultimate beauty in poetry. .*The finSl 
ground of reference for this Aucitya, the thing with reference to 
which we shall speak of other things as being appropriate, is the 
soul of poetry, Rasa. The body becomes a carcass when there is 
no soul there, when life is absent from it. Of what use are ornaments 
on a carcass ? Nilakantha diksita says : — 


OTs^TSfi^% II 

— ^ivalilarnava, I, 36. 


Ksemendra, the systomatiser of Aucitya, says : ‘ Enough with 

Alamkaras ; of what use are the Gunas if there is no life there ? 
Ornaments are ornaments ; excellences are excellences ; but Aucitya 
is the life of the Rasa-ensouled Kavya ; 

^ ♦ ♦ /“s ^ ^ ^ 


piT I 

9rt5i^ ^tt%cr?T ii ’ 

— Au. V. c., 4 and 5. 

See also the Vrtti 011 these. 

Here Ksemendra has only amplified Abhinava and Ananda 
who say : 

‘ cf^ "T urfn, ^^«nJ^Tur«iTcr i 

irfbc i Eocana, p. 75. 

‘ snsEfh i 

II ’ — Dhva. A., p. 145. 


1 Cf. Abhinava; ‘ «rT^»r 

~ — I^ocana, p. 117, 
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What is'rais Aucitya ? It is the clear statement of the proper 
place and function of Alatnkara, as of oth^r elements. 

• ‘ nT»5:r(rT^! ’Epi w ^ I 




5 ^WT wrfh I 5 




X X X X 

X X *ruiTf% % "fTwr 

?!^fer^*r f^sri utig^ snw«fhff n ’ ‘ — Au. v. c. 

Thus Alamkaras have their meaning only if they keep to their 
places : 

g ’ — Dhva. A., II, i8. 


Just as a pearl-garland can beautify only a full bosom, and 
otherwise cannot be a beautifying factor, only an Alamkara appro- 
priate to Artha and through it, to Rasa, can be of any beauty. 

Tft^^nnr g ’ — ^Au. v. c. 

Ksemendra proceeds to show how some poets have observed this 
rule of Aucitya for Alamkara and how some have not. He points 
out the conceptual flaws in the latter, going against the main subject 
and sentiment. The Pratyudaharanas are cases of abuses in so 
far as the authors of those verses have written those figures with an 
effort, merely because they desired to add figures. When the great 

poet is concentrating on Rasa, when he is a ‘ 

the sense of harmony and appropriateness attends on him, innate 

1 Vide Journal of the Madras University, Vol. VI, No. i and Vol. VII, No. i. 
My paper on Aucitya. « 

— Quoted by Municandjracarya in his Vrtti on the Dharma 
binduprakarana, Agamodaya Series Edn., p. iia. 
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in him like instinct ; there is hardly any room f(^\mpropriety. 
But when concentration is on figure, error creeps in. We shall 
consider two examples : — ^The broken minister of the Nandas, 
stealing into the* enemy’s city over which he had once ruled 

like a king, looking like a serj^ent stilled by incantation ( 

) and constimed by his own inner fire, sees a dilapidated 
garden and describes it : 


’TT 






— ^Mudraraksasa, VI, ii. 

The plight of the garden resembles his own pitiable state and with 
great appropriateness in the conceiving of the similes, Visakhadatta 
has drawn a mere description nearer to the context, harnessed it 
for Rasa and heightened the effect of the situation.^ On the con- 
trary, we shall now cite a verse from the Bhoja Campu where the 
poet has created a figure not only not in harmony with the main 
idea and the context but also so inappropriate as to make, as 
Ksemendra says, the hearts of the Sahrdayas shrink. 





1 


There is Hetu-Utpreksa here : the poet imagines that Brahma 
presented himself before the Adikavi, as if jealous of the appearance 
of (his spouse) Vani (speech or poesy) in another person. As a 
matter of fact, it is to bless and give Valmiki his favour to sing the 
whole Ramayana that the god descended. 

One can make Alariikara render the help its name means if 
he introduces it in such a manner as it will be conducive to the 
realisation of the chief object, namely Bhava and Rasa ; that is, 
Alariikara must be Rasabhavapara. That which is adorned by an 
Alaihkara is the Rasa. Even as the ordinary ornament, the jewels, 
putting them on or laying them down, suggest to us the mental 
state of the person,*so also does figure suggest the Bhava. 


^ A similar instance of appropriateness of figurative description is Bana’s 
description of the red evening and the approach of the night in which the king goes 
to help Bhairavacarya’s Sadhana in the §ma^ana. 
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n ’ — Dhva., II, 6. 

‘ '^xTJnn ^RrfiT srr^iT^fOTfjinm, cr^Pi ei^ 
ntnwr^ifd I I qfE^i%wf^fwiTT fr 


Wrf^R: 


TT?*m^ I ’ — I^ocana, 74-5. 


Tims whatever, remaining in a functionaiy place, aids to embellish 
aiiR add to the main theme’s beauty is Alaihkara. Rasa also 
dan thus be employed as a decorative, as an Alamkara, to adorn a 
Vastu (idea) or Rasad 

Raymond * expresses a similar opinion on Alamkara : ‘ The one 

truth underlying all the rules laid down for the employment of figures 
is that nothing is gained by any use of those which does not add to 
the effect of the thought to which they give expression, language 
is to express our thoughts to others and in ordinary conversation, 
we use both plain and figurative language but when a man wants 
to give another the description of a scene he has seen, he does not 
catalogue one and all of the details of that sight, but brings only 
his own idea of the landscape by adding to such of the details as 
have struck him many more ideas and emotions that have been 
aroused in him.’ Thus he transports his mental image to the hearer 
and if the representation is comparatively plain, we have Svabha- 
vokti. ‘ On the other hand, if he reali.ses that it is hard for the 
hearer to understand him fully, he gains his end by repeating the 
statement, or by adding illustrative images to the mere enumeration 
of facts.’ [Compare Rudrata, VIII, r. 

W 11] 

‘ Thus the poet puts extra force into his language and in order to 
do so, inasmuch as the force of language consists in its representa- 
tive character, he will augment the representation by multiplying 
his comparisons ; his language becomes figurative.’ 

From the verse of Rudrata quoted above, we see that a complex 
situation or an anxiety for clearer or more effective expression 
necessitates figures. Similarly a thought that is too simple, too 
ordinary or too small to impress or get admirat,iou by itseR, needs 
figurative embellishment. We shall consider this view of Ananda- 
vardhana with his rules for the employment of these figures in 


1 Rasavad alamkara. Locana, pp. 72, 73, 74. 
* Poetry as a Representative Art. 
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such secondaiy and ordinary moods and thoughts.' ' "Even as he 
grants high flights in supreme moments, he grants even the bare 
Sabdacitra ample provision in Rasabhasa. Heroic deeds, unselfish 
love, sacrifice — things great in themselves appeal to us even when 
directly expressed with minimum figure. But ordinary things must, 
have purple patches. • 

_All these facts about decoration by figure in poetry are realised 
by Ananda who has formulated rules for the proper employment of. 
Alamkara. Western writers also have laid similar conditions regai'C- 
ing ornament. Pater says : ‘ And above all, there will be *no 

uncharacteristic or tarnished or vulgar decoration, permissible 
ornament being for the most part structural or necessary ’ ^ He 
continues ; ‘ The artist, says Schiller, may be known by rather what 
he omits and in literature too, the true artist may be best recognised 
by his tact of omission. For, to the grave reader, words too are 
grave ; and the ornamental word, the figure, the accessory form or 
colour or reference is rarety content to die to thought precisely at 
the right moment, but will inevitably be stirring a long “ brain- wave ” 
behind it of perhaps quite alien associations ‘As the very word 
ornament indicates what is in itself non-essential, so the “ one 
beauty” of all literary style is of its very essence and independent 
of all removable decoration ; that it may exist in its fullest lustre 
in a composition utterly unadorned, with hardly a single suggestion 
of visibly beautiful things.’ ‘ The ornaments are ” diversions ” — 
a narcotic spell on the pedestrian intelligence. We cannot attend 
to that figure — that flower there — just then — surplusage ! For, in 
truth, all art consists in the removal of surplusage.’ 

Such strictures had to be passed by Ananda also ; for when he 
was thinking out the essence of poetry, Sanskrit poetry had de- 
teriorated into an artificial stage. A gregarious tribe — Gaddarikas 
as Abhinava says — was following a beaten path and was hardly 
proof to errors of taste. Not poetry, but the imitation thereof, was 
being assiduously produced. ( n Dhva. 

A., p. 220.) To guide such poets, not gifted with Sakti enough to 
possess an innate sense of Aucitya, Ananda lays down his rules for 
the employment of Alarhkara. As has already been pointed out, 
Alaihkara is subordinate to Rasa ; it has to aid the realisation of 
Rasa. It shall suit the Bhava and be such as comes off to the 
poet along with the tide of the Rasa. It shall not monopolise the 


1 Style by W. Pater. 

* As if translating Ananda, Tolstoy calls bad Art ‘ Inutations of Art ’. ‘ What 
is Art ? ’, Ch. XI. 
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poet’s energy nor shall it be so prominent or continued as to mono- 
polise the reader’s mind. Says Ananda : 

sFmt II ’ ^ 

— Phva. A., II, 17. 

(i) Alaihkara shall b.e intended to suggest Rasa. 

(ii) It shall be born along with the poet’s delineation of Rasa. 

(iii) It shall be naturally and easily introduceable. 

(iv) The poet shall not stop to take a fresh and extra effort to 

effect it. 


Such a figure is allowed as proper in Dhvani. This is the 
‘ permissible ’ ‘ structural ’ figure that Pater speaks of. Such 
Alamkara is born almost of itself ; such is the poet’s genius : 
when the figure is actually found there, it is a wonder, 

— Ananda, p. 83. f«i®qr^«u«r- 

— ^Abhinava, p. 83, Tocana.) This Alamkara properly 
functions to heighten Rasa. For instance, in the verse : ‘ 

Jzf^ciT, etc.’ * the ^atha Nay aka who entreats the 

Khandita Nayika describes her anger as another lover who is dearer 
to her than himself, though he may fall at her feet even. In the 
last line here, there are 6lesa, Rupaka and Vyatireka Alamkaras, 
^ which, far from hindering the realisation of the Rasa of Irsyavi- 
pralambha, intensify it. 

Though a perusal of an Alamkara text-book gives the impression 
that the Alamkaras are artificial, elaborate and intellectual exercises 
requiring great effort in turning them out precisely, — things that 
must rather be avoided than handled with all their ‘ chidras ’, 
they are not really so difficult of effecting for a masterpoet. With 
him, as emotion increases, expression swells and figures foam forth. 







-Dhva. A., pp. 86-87. 


^ Bhoja also speaks of this Rasaksipta and Aprtliagy^tnanirvartya Alamkara 
in his S.K.A. (Ch. V) and Sr. Pra. (Ch. XI). 

2 See Dhva. A., p. 86. 

® Cf. ‘ The more emotions grow upon a man, the more his speech ; if he makes 
any effort to express his emotion, abounds in figures — exclamation, interrogation, 
anacoluthon, apostrophe, hyperbole (yes, certainly hyperbole !), simile, metaphor. 
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We have many instances in the Ramayana where we dearly see this 
connection between emotion and figure, though not as a rule. There 
is at least a strong tendency to wax figurative in forceful modes. 
The description of lamenting Ayodhya on Bharata’s return from the 
forest and Sita’s abuse cf Ravana on seeing him out of nis guise ar^ 
two striking examples. There is, further, a tendency in the 
Ramayana to employ figures profusely in descriptions. - The opening 
canto of the Sundarakanda contains a figure in almost every verse,^ 
surcharged as the canto is with Adbhutarasa. To quote only t-lle 
instance, we shall pick out this description of the broken Visvamitra 
from the Balakanda ; 


‘ ffT ^ ^ TRW! I 

I 

Tqru ^RelT im: || 




— Ra. Ba., 55. 8-10.^ 

But there are also places in the epic of high strung emotion where 
figures are not employed at all and the sublimity or pathos of the 
situation (e.g. Rama weeping on the loss of Sita in the closing cantos 
of the Aranyakanda) is left to itself to appeal to us with its own 
grandeur and beauty. 

In Kalidasa, we have many instances of figures rushing to the 
poet’s pen in moments of overflowing Rasa. Every line is a figure 
in Pururavas’ description of Urvasi who has captivated his heart, as 
he sees her slowly recovering from stupor : 

‘ enFTTT 

JTfT II V.U., I. 


His language is what Ve sometimes euphemistically describe as ‘ picturesque 
Feelings swamp ideas and language is used to express not the reality of things but 
the state of one's emotions/ J. S. Brown, ‘ World of Imagery Quoted by K. A. 
Subrahmanya Ayyar in his Imagery of the Ramayana, J.O.R., Madras, Vol, III, 
pt. 4. 

^ Kumbhakonam Edn. 
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And -in the Mudraraksasa, we have a similar situation with abundant 
figures. In the glee of his success, Canakya exclaims as he hears 
that Raksasa has come ; 


a. 


%’rT%^nT^*RTf%<ra3! f^r^d^eT! 


— M.R., VII, 6. 

But to write such figures, the poet must be lost in Rasa and must 
have infinite Pratibha. Those that do not naturally get these figures 
in such an appropriate manner can employ figures effectively if they 
do so with discrimination. 




^ ^r«IT^en?T|) 

— Dhva. A., 


What is this Samiksa ? 


p. 88, II, i8. 


I 

^ srrfhfsrtT^f*fUT ii 

—Dhva. A., p. 88, II, 19-20. 

(i) Alamkaras must be ancillary, Angabhiita. 

(ii) They must never become main, Pradhana or Ahgin. 

(iii) The main theme shall always be kept in view and the figure 
in consequence must be taken and thrown away in accordance with 
the requirements of the main idea. 

(iv) They must not be too much elaborated or overworked. 

(v) Even if they are worked out, a good poet must take care 
to give them, on the whole, the position of Ahga only, (i) In the 

verse from the ^akuntala * ‘ etc.’, 

the description of the natural acts of the bee, »^RT^NTcMflR is 

introduced as Ahga to intensify the chief Rasa of„^rhgara. (ii) There 
are instances in which we see poets drifting along in the world of 
imagery itself without returning to the point on hand. The poet 


^ See Dhva. A., pp. 89-94 for the illustration and discussion of these canons. 
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begins a figure and does it in such a detailed manner that it out' 
grows its proper limit. 


fV^fxijtd fs?m I ' — Dhva. A., p. 89. 

X X 1 ’ — hocana, p. 90. 


The illustration for this given by Ananda is the verse ‘ 
etc.’, where the main idea intended to be adorned bv the figure 
is lost in the elaborate reaches of the Prayayokta, whidi has 
overgrown and hid the main idea, (iii) Opportune introduction is 
illustrated by the verse ‘ etc.’ where ^lesa finds timely 

introduction ; as Abhinava says, this description paves the way for 
the coming Irsyavipralambha. (iv) In the verse ‘ 
etc.’,* for the sake of the main Rasa, Vipralambha, and for the sake 
of another Alamkara, namely, Vyatireka which is to heighten the 
Vipralambha, the figure of Slesa worked out in the first three lines 
is abandoned in the last line. This illustrates ‘ kale tyaga ’. (v) 

There are instances where Alamkaras are merely touched upon and 
left there ; lesser artists sit to work them out. In the verse 

etc. ’ 

the Rupaka of Bahupasalatika and Bandha is not worked out in 
any artificial and tiresome manner. If the poet had worked it out, 

Abhinava says, it would have been very improper — tk 
T his verse illustrates ‘ srTfdf^ 4 'fwf®RT.’ (vi) Such a genius like Kali- 
dasa can work out a figure in full and can see that the main Rasa 
is not only not hindered by it, but is actually intensified by it. E.g. 

Megha. The Vipralambha ^rhgara of the theme is again 
brought to the forefront in the last line to be nourished by the 
Utpreksa. 

When used thus with appropriateness, Alamkaras go to enrich 
the ideas of the poet and add charm to the diction. Of these 
Alamkaras, we shall^here speak in particular about a few select 
ones. Figures can iTe classified into three main classes ; (i) those 
based on Similarity, Upama and all other figures involving Upama ; 
(ii) those based on Difference, Virodha, and (iii) those based on 
other mental activities like association, contiguity, etc. In the 
third (^tass can be brought all the figures other than those based on 
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Aupamya and Virodha. Of these, figures involving similarity are 
the most abimdant in poetry. ‘ The intellectual power called 
similarity or feeling of agreement is our chief instrument of inven- 
tion.’ Applied literally in the sciences, it lead's to unity through 

induction. In metaphysics, is mentioned as means 

to Nissreyasa by Kanada. 

The greatness of Upama is thus put by Appayya diksita in his 
-Citramimamsa : 




’fTJfSrft ii 


Great artists are said to express an idea ; great poets are explained 
as inculcating a lesson to the times through their work. It is 
impossible to conceive of such idea and lesson except througn the 
principle of imagery ; the great poem being something like a big, 
deep-laid Anyapadesa. In philosophical teachings, simile plays a 
very large part. Simile, Metaphor, Allegory, Parable — these are 
often employed to inculcate the profound truths of the incom- 
prehensible. As Rudrata points out in his verse, sEUJpj 
etc., the Simile is for clearer understanding. But poetic imagery, 
like the variety of life, involves similarity in difference. ‘ 

^ I ’ ' The things compared in a figure though differing in kind 

possess an amount of similarity, rendering the one illustrative of the 
other.’ Though ultimately. Simile, like any other figure, must 
heighten the Rasa, there are, comparatively speaking, two kinds of 
this figure, the intellectual and the emotional. The former appeals 
to our intellect and is designed for that and the latter is used to 
heighten the sentiment. The intellectual simile must have maximum 
catching power ; it must be very striking and at the same time, the 
point of similarity must be relevant ; it must not be accompanied by 
any further details that may distract or mislead. 





I 

II 


— Rafiiayana, Aranya, 8, 8. 

’TTwrf^ ?(raJi^4TT n 

— Ramayana, Aranya, i6, 22 . 
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These beautiful instances from the Ramayana have the required 
novelty and strikingness. As S. J. Brown * says, the pleasure we 
derive from a comparison — to which we stick, however -much we 
may call it? odious— is in the sudden bringing together of two notions 
which were a moment before unconnected and remote from one 
another. This element of agreeatHe surprise falls under intellectual 
appeal. The following are two more instances : 

f^T ^eiT IRTT 

^rmi: (?) i 

« 

‘ The matters compared here are so different , we are startled by 
the ingenuity displayed in bringing them together and the effect is 
an agreeable fillip of the mind.’ In this respect, the danger of 
abus» lies in the lack of caxition in the poet, in obscurity and far- 
fetchedness and the dwindling down of the similarity to a single ap.d 
mere matter of fact point. There was a Christmas sales’ advertise- 
ment in a card with a dog whose tail had been cut ; the dog was 
looking at its shortened tail and underneath was printed ‘ It will 
not he long now before Christmas, as the dog said about its tail ! ’ 
Such instances are effective means for comedy and humour and 
typical instances can be gathered from Dickens’s Sam Weller in his 
Pickwick Papers. 

Coming to the other kind of Upama : Rater poets, wherever they 
might have been, however little their knowledge of things or imagina- 
tion might have been, had a Kaviriksa to supply them with as many 
moons and lotuses as they wanted. Though one had not seen 
the Himalayas, he devoted a canto to its description with all the 
stock-in-trade and trite figures, mistaken informations filling verse 
after verse. The absurdity is seen clearly in the capricious geography 
of India which Vamanabhattabana teaches us in his Vemabhupala 
carita. In Upama, the necessity for novelty is overlooked and the 
anxiety to abide by the qualification ‘ Sammata ’ has been the cause 
of monotony. Anybody could write out a hundred verses any day 
on the sunrise, wfith the red sun, the lotus and the bee and the 
waning moon, their one single feature of looking like lovers being 
done to exhaustion. .Appayya diksita defines Upama thus ; 





* ‘ World of Imagery ’. Quoted by K. A. Subrahmanya Ayyar in his contribu- 
tions on ‘ Imagery of Ramayana ’, J.O.R., Madras, Vol. Ill, pt. 4. 
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Others also have pointed out the defects in the form and content 
of Simile. Even as it is not poetic figure to be comparing things 
by their Padarthatva, it is not poetic figure if.it is too trite or too 
often repeated. Emotional intensity aM inteHectual delights are 
derived only from such figures as are ‘ Ascaryabhuta ’ ; and when 
there is not enough ‘ Viadagdhya*’ in the poet’s Vak, the repetition 
is intolerable. As a matter of fact, many Alaihkaras have lost their 
.force and charm by the one reason of repetition. We do not simply 
say, even in talks, one is named so, but only ‘ srufT »5f*rer ’ ; so much 
so, there is almost no effect produced when a poet says 
etc. 

The inferior poets had ample Vyutpatti, unlit by imagination. 
As they were great scholars, we can rarely find a technical flaw in 
their figures as figures. But the place where they abused is the 
same. It is their scholarship that bound them to the rule. When 
they get an imagery on their mind, they settle down to turn it into 
one of the Upamagarbhalariikaras of the texts ; they choose one 
that they have not used up to that time ; in their construction, 
the}'^ adopt the same manner of expression of that figure as given 
in the text-book and when there is no ‘ Lihgavacana samya ' for the 
Upama, they artificially work out by redistributions, with the great 
control over lexicon and grammar they had, the conforming form 
of the figure. Things that are in pairs are often brought into singular 
number as occasion needs and to coincide with a feminine stem, 
‘ Padadvaya ’ will become ‘ Padadvayi ’. Even Kalidasa strains 
to achieve this formal correspondence. He takes the bees in a group 
in feminine gender to bear comparison with a lady, a single and 
feminine Upameya. 


u UTUI 






— R.V., VI, 69. 

Eet us turn to the Ramayana where this weight of Eihgavacana 
samya does not hang on the poet : 

3 TT^craicT! I 

— Ramayana* Easkindha, 28, 58. 

* See also »rltw »r snrm 1 

— Kumara Sambhava, I. 
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W ^Tftr ¥»rPTt i 

ctN II — Kis., I, lo. 

^r^*iir»i ^ g?nn^ 4 ciw n ,, ,, 61. 

A latter-day poet wotild have cfrtainly stopped to abide by an 
Alaihkarika dictum and by some ‘ Pistapesana ’ and ' Klis^a 
Kalpana ’ spoil the simple beauty of the idea presented by Valmiki. 
Dandin says that there are cases where neither hihga-disagreeme^t« 
nor Vacana-disagreement can spoil the beauty of an Upama’; 
the Sahrdaya's sense is the judge ; if it is not disturbed, all is right 
with the figure : 

sr firs 'fNifh^Fcnfir ^ i 

sr TffTTcIUT R 
^ I 

nUITT TW % f%UT ’EUrfwf^cTT H 

— Dandin, K.A., II, 

The following verse also is beautiful, despite lihga-vacana- 
vyatyasa : 

^f|- ^rt^cTT » 

Coming to the manner of expressing the similarity : Dandin 
and others have given some words expressing similarity, Sadr- 
syavacaka sabdas. But ingenuity and eccentricity have invented 
other expressions to convey similarity. Sriharsa employs these 

words of comparison — wrfir i Nai., IV, 8. We have 

other new and original words to suggest similarity — 

^nrai, ^^fTfurarur, etc.^ These words are in themselves 

0 \ 

condensed metaphors and it is only after long Rudhi that they mean 
simply ‘ similarity Till then the reader has to pass through 
another metaphor to understand the main imagery. While it must 
be accepted that it is highly diverting to have ever such novel words 
of comparison, one cannot blind oneself to the growing Aprasiddhi, 
involvedness and obscurity. 


^ The Lalitastavaratna of Durvasas and the Mukapancasati use such expressions 
profusely but one does not dislike them in these two masterly hymns. See also 
Aryastavaraja of a Tanjore Jagannatha (Vani Vilas edn.) produced in imitation of 
Durvasas* Lalitastavaratna. 
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Considering the way in which figures are expressed : Even 
very^ appropriate images are abused by strained expression, resorted 
to with special effort, for the sake of variety as well as metrical 
needs. If the poet gets a simile and gives it. natural expression 
which is in harmony with Rasa, there is really effect and beauty 
in its employment. Poetry is after all not an argument to be some- 
how read and understood ; it is something like a Manjari, as Sana 
says. It has to leap to our heart on even the mere hearing of it. 

"E-ven as ideas, their expression also has to be beautiful. 

JTcTT II 

— R.V., VIII, 45. 


The second half here containing the figure is expressed in a way that 
it is fit only to be in Tarka book. I^ike certain words, only certain 
constructions are poetic. Such expressions of Kalidasa himself — 


(R.V., III) and _ 

( 6 ak.) are not happy at all. Sriharsa is a past- 


master in such wooden expressions and his Kavya contains many 
sentences not more poetic than his ’ Nai., II, 105. 

Next in importance to the simile are Rupaka and Atisa^^okti. 

Simile is used when there is a moderate degree of excitation. When 
this is great, the mind naturally flies to the metaphor as a more 
concentrated form of expression, representing many thoughts in a 
few words.’ When the emotion is still greater, we resort to Atisayokti 
and even Atyukti. ‘ These metaphors play an important part in 
the economy of language, the coining of metaphors being a means 
to our stock of names.’ Poets create the language of a people. 
‘ The element of representation, creation on the basis of similarity, 
is an essential principle of all art and it is a factor in the construction 
of language itself.’ Thus is language a book of faded metaphors. 

‘ Just as in the preponderance of the didactic and explanatory 
tendency, considerations of thought overbalance those of form, those 
of form overbalance those of thought in the preponderance of the 
ornate tendency in which there is failure because of an excess of 
representation. It is simply natural for one* who has obtained 
facility in illustrating his ideas to overdo the matter at times and to 
carry his art so far as to illustrate thatjwhich has been sufficiently 
illustrated or is itself illustrative.' As Ananda and Abhinava say, 
' Atinjrvaha ’ is bad. It is not proper to work out in the following 
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manner Rupakas fully and often, especially in a situation like this 
full of Karunarasa : 



’srftrcfHTfrmwf i 


n9ft?S%aTO^s i 

TW^T%nnT^! fBnTraarrmrf ! li 
•aai^iiu ?mrraT^t«rnrai i 

^wr JTJTR wNtbutt;! ii ’ 

— Ram., Ayo., 59. 


This^is all the more inappropriate since it is not Kavivakya but a 
Patravakya, words of the dying Dasaratha. Keith quotes one such 
instance from the Ramayana and calls it ‘ pointless wit ' and 
‘ strained taste A similar artificial verse is found in SugrTva’s 
lament over the fallen body of his elder brother : 




TITUf»TWf% 


sr«: 5 ' II 

— Kis., 24. 17. 


The passion for figures makes a poet introduce them in such irrelevant 
places. Asvathama, in deep grief at his father’s death, is made to 
utter such a complicated expression of his sentiment : 


cTf^EfT erracT 


And in Act I, Bhatta Narayana makes Bhima say : 

JT’iT *rw f^jcw 1 


Poetry, being intended for the delight of the imagination, must 
be effective only through hint and suggestion ; and when one makes 
it a bit of grammar or logic, it ceases to be poetry. It is really 
surprising how there can be any beauty of figure in such an unpoetic 
expression as Parisamkhya which can never be a spontaneous 
utterance. The following Parisamkhya is a description of the rain 
season in the Ramayana : 


* The author of the Imagery of Ramayana (J.O.R., Madras, referred to above) 
characterises such instances as ‘ Symmetry-figures those worked out for symmetry 
alone. The giving of a name to them does not tuke away their artificiality. 
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I 

sRit w ci'it^n fq?nl^^*n5 fsttf^s ^jtt! « 


— Kis., i8. 27. 

« ' ♦ 

It is proper that Kuntaka should reject this ‘ Alaifakara ’. 

From mere Rupaka, the poet’s first move in the world of the 
image itself produces the Parinamalamkara, which is Rupaka with 
Prakrtopayogitva. This figure has been abused very much. The 
■poet moves on only in the world of imagery, carried away by sugges- 
tions of further images from the details of the first imagery. He does 
not beautify or illustrate the main idea which he has now forgotten. 

1 

fsNftw?TT?r yyi^=>nr«i 11 


— Sahrdayananda, I. 


The first figure Ritpaka suggests a Parinama and that is further 
taken up to a Virodha and the last metaphor here — — is 
wholly inappropriate as applied to the faces of enemies. 

* Such verses often become un understandable like puzzles, 
three or four ideas intervening between the understanding and the 
Rasa. Mahima says ; 

‘ wxxxxxxx 




nttWHETTV ^T^%eTcT X X X I ’ 
— V.V., I.T.S.S., pp. 17-18. 


The same is the case with Paryayokta,* Preyan, and Rasavad- 
alamkaras. The king or God is to be praised ; Priti for them is the 
main Rasa of the subject, but a minor Rasa is employed to adorn 
the main one. A far-fetched idea suggesting some great quality of 
the king or God (which quality is left to hide itself in one small 
word) is elaborated and the whole verse is burdened with a new 
picture which is a world by itself. The verse 

etc. quoted by Appayya diksita in his 
Citramimamsa as an illustration of Uttarottarapallavitabhranti 
aptly shows how poets stray away from the main idea. This ten- 
dency is the main feature of the vast mass of court eulogies hke the 
Prataparudriya (the Alaifakara work), Pranabharana, Rajendra- 
karnapura, etc. When Kalidasa writes thus : . 






^ Vide above, criticism of etc. 
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we have the main idea of the king doing sacrifices incessantly given 
adequate expression, but if we lake a verse from the Prataparudriya 
praising the king, we can see the poet rolling in the world , of images 
themselvei with little reference to the king’s qualities. Sometimes 
it seems that court-poetry will praise and pim and work conceits 
upon Gahga, Ksirodadhi, and Cattdra themselves to the exclusion of 
what they are taken to represent, viz. the king’s white fame.^ 

Coming to Utpreksa, we already saw one instance of a bad 
Utpreksa of king Bhoja from the Rama^'-ana Campu, 

etc., where the poet has gone contrary to the main theme. This 
figure especial^ shall always be closely connected with the main 
theme and Rasa. 

f^icurr iwrq 1 

, — R.V., XIV, 51. 

Here is an appropriate Utpreksa, one in perfect consonance with 
the sentiment ; Kalidasa has heightened the effect by it. But 
ingenixity and eccentricity formed the endowments of many poets 
who made conceits far-fetched and irrelevant. Not to mention 
pleasure, even intellectual satisfaction is not produced by the many 
Utpreksas in ^riharsa. The Rasa is obscured to a single word. 
As with hyperbole, so with conceits. The departure from truth 
must not be shocking. Bain says : ‘ Tiresome to us at least is the 
straining of this figure in Bastern Poetry ’. He says this of hyperbole 
and it is true also of conceit. It is mistaken taste and scholarship 
that revels in these far-fetched figiues. 

— Dandin, K.A., I. 

Another figure with which Sanskrit Punditship is cheaply 
associated is 6 lesa. As Keith points out, the lexicons and the 
Nanarthavargas did a very bad service in this connection. It 
became impossible for a latter-day scholar to write except in double 
entendre and if v/e take a work like Vedantadesika’s Subhasitanivi, 
we cannot find there, a single verse which has not got two meanings. 
Sometimes we are able to set up similarity between both the ideas 


* I think, I will be stepping out of the botmds of modesty if I mention here that 
I have attempted a Parody of this literature in a dramatic piece called Prataparudriya- 
vidambana. 
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and sometimes we are left to satisfy ourselves with the mere pleasure 
of originality and admire the author’s command over the language. 
Often the puns revolve round silly and trivial attributes. There 
are also cases of discord of varying nature between the two ideas : 
the idea on hand, the Prakaranika, is Adhika, the other, Nyuna ; 
the former noble, the latter, base. ‘The author of the Sahrdayananda 
makes a pun upon such a trifle of an attribute as owl having wings. 
It was the boast of authors that they could pun at every step ; it 
was the banner of their talents. Subandhu beats his own Pataha 
thus ; 

"TO || 

So much so that it became not only a possibility or accomplished 
fact but a practice of great fancy ‘ to perpetrate ’ double, triple, and 
quadruple poems. 

P*ut what exactly is the place of this figure ? Has it any c^arm 
to impart to the diction ? It helps all Alariikaras, except 
Svabhavokti : 

niaft PaniJT I— Dandin. 

Abhinava also points out that it helps Upamagarbha figures. Used 
with restraint, it can be charming and effective. The two meanings 
must be well known ; the figure must have come off easily. Bana 

says : I Harsacarita. The following are two instances 

of simple and beautiful 6lesa, used with an eye to increase the effect 
of the situation : 

II 

— Ram., Ayo., 41. 12. 

cf^ I 

— Ram., Kis., 27. 42. 

Kalidasa, who rarely resorts to this figure, gives a similar simple 
^lesa in his R.V.. Ill : 

%wwci 4 T fquroi h 

In Bana, we meet with both uses and abuses of this figure. 
As in his life, so in his writings, Bana was exhubarant and was 
responsible for excess. He often forgot proportion and in Utpreksa, 
he became endless sometimes as in that long and tiring description 
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of the king’s elephant, Darpasata, in Ucchvasa II of the Harsacarita. 
He dealt in pointless ^lesas like He was a 

master of Sabdabhahgaslesa, in which the words have to be differently 
split for the two'meamngs. This BhangaMesa is denpunced by 
Keith and others ; those who have complete acquaintance and are 
familiar with all the nooks and 'corners of a language ccn under- 
stand a Bhahgaslesa very easily. Victor Hugo says that in the whole 
world there is one nation that can speak and enjoy a pun, viz. the 
French. And B. Bloomfield says that the French is a language 
for punning, par excellence, since it has little word-bomidaries. 
This remark applies to Sanskrit Bhahgaslesa equally. 6lesa 
in general is very effective in gnomic utterances where they help 
to nail the maxim into our head ; they are equally catching in 
Catus or eulogies. In Catus, the Bhahgasle.sa also is freely employed 
and in the following Catu, Bhahgaslesa is certainly very striking : 

, JTcft I 

frwmr li 

When overdone or when handled by lesser artists, the 
Padabhahgaslesa can become one of the obstacles to understanding 
and realization of Rasa. Anandavardhana classes it along with the 
Duskaras, the Yamaka, the Bandhas, etc. which have to be avoided 
in the delineation of Rasas like Srhgara, Vipralambha, and Karuna. 

— Dhva. A., p. 85. 

As compared with this ^abdaMesa of Bhahga, Arthaslesa is less of 
an impediment to Rasa ; used discriminately, it can help Rasa even. 
Says Abhinava ; 

^ ^ 3 I ’ — Bocana, p. 85. 

The next prominent figure which had found a place in the 
Ramayana and had become monotonous in later poets is the 
Samasokti. Poets see the world shaped in beauty. To them there is 
music in the spheres. Words in the feminine gender fascinates them. 

‘ crqi f? ‘ cTfU ’ TTST^r (Teip!^ 3isrrf <9 

'aRTffi ‘ Tffr Sim i ’ — ^Bocana, p. i6o. 

fwiTUfil: ^ ^ i 

'jftHifsfWTTr^ g 

— Vakroktijivita, 93. 
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This employment of Samadhiguna ‘ with which poets, as with magic, 
give life and motion (emotion ?) to every inanimate part of nature ’ 
is praised hy Dandin as ‘ Kavya sarvasva 


b — K.A., I. 


Samadhiguna produces the Samasokti figure. Valmiki has two 
beautiful verses of this class, in the former of which elements of 
Samasokti go to beautify the main figure of Upama. 


^ B — ^Aranya, 16. 8. 




5BWIT ^trrfh B 

— Kiskindha, 30. 46 . 


There are some very fine verses of this type in Canto XI of the 
^isupalavadha where Magha gives us a description of dawn. But 
soon, poets with neither originality nor restraint began to repeat 
images ; the same three or four objects of sun, moon, the Padmini, 
the Kairavini, the PracI and the Pratici diks were exploited for 
many verses together, the points of attraction dwindling to trifles, 
and with variety almost non-existent. Gradually this figure became 
"intellectual and no wonder, it begot the new subvariety called 
^astrasamasokti . 

In Sanskrit literature, there are some strange metaphors at 
which some English critics evince surprise. As for iirstance, we 
never have simple Asi (sword) but have only — wf%wr. Among 
our own critics, Ksemendra has said (in his Aucityavicaracarca) 
that such a delightful object as moon ought not to be conceived 
as Citacakra. Things repellent and terrible by themselves must 
never be conceived in images of charm and love. But while de- 
scribing the death of enemies, their sufferings, etc., the poet does 
employ such imagery, sometimes in callousness and sometimes in the 
light vein. The falling warriors are said to embrace Earth ; and 
Kalidasa describes Tataka passing away into Death’s abode as 
going to her lover. 

^astrasamasokti has given rise to sheer pedantry. In an age 
of poetry when poets were scholars with Vyutpatti in all the Darsanas 
and branches of learning, nothing could satisfy the writer or reader 
but high-flown rapprochement with Sastraic ideas. Visakhadatta’s 
claim for dramatic genius will hardly become IcvSS if he had not 
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written etc. The Naisadhakara’s 

own Dindima is on this point — *aTf% . 

All the Dar^anas and the subtleties thereof find a place in his poem. 
See the Tarka here ; ‘ 'srgfwftsfq *r ?rw^5*Tais ’ 

IV. Naisadha! Surely, poetry, must do Upadesa ; the sublime 
thoughts, the deep philosophies — all these the poet must give expres- 
sion to ; but this ^astrasamasokti is hardly that. 

The last Alamkara that we shall consider here specially is that 
variety of Aprastutaprasamsa or Anyokti called Anyapadesa. 
If poetry is a criticism of life, Anyapadesa is poetry above all other 
types. In it, the poet points out the flaws and failings of men, 
praises their nobility, bitingly remarks about men’s meanness, and 
makes fun of and satirizes every aspect of human character. Bhatta 
Bhallata’s century of Anyapadesa has some very fine verses. 
Nilakantha Diksita’s Anyapadesa is unequalled in this branch. In 
the.anthologies, there are some brilliant Anyapadesa verses. But 
all the other Anyapadesa centuries are trash. A few objects like 
the sea, the sun, the moon, the lotus, the Kokila and the mango 
in contrast with the crow and the Margosa, the winter and the 
frogs — these trite things in some stale ideas were exploited for a 
hundred and more verses. The poet did not pick out any particular, 
subtle, or prominent defect of humanity to criticize, or good quality 
to praise. Not feeling anything to write a verse with life, these 
poets dashed off verse after verse, retailing one triviality after another. 
Anyapadesa is a t5q)e of literature that can never be written at a 
sitting, by Asukavi’s, but must be written 011 occasions, must be 
made to accumulate into a collection in the course of the varied 
life of a poet, full with experience. If Bhallata wrote the verse on 
the ignoble Dust, which by the kicking up of the fickle wind got on 

the very tops of mountains — wrar ’sr?iW! 3 nD«tt ^Jicu ^ , 

etc., we know Bhallata felt the poignant grief ; we know from the 
Rajatarangini that in the reign of the mean and wicked Sankara- 
varman (A.I). 882-902), great men like poet Bhallata had to earn 
their livelihood by doing all sorts of services, that poets were not given 
gifts and that peons drew fabulous salaries, holding high authority.' 

But small minds — tkt; — never thought them- 

selves ‘ krtartha ’ if they had not finished off in their literary career 

* Kalhana, R.T., V, 204, etc. 
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a century of Anyapadesa and immediately they made a ‘ Parikara- 

bandlia ’ and began exploiting the sun and the moon, the 

etc. 

We have thus far considered figures of sense. Poetry, as it is 
required to be sensuous, must be pleasing to the ear also. The 
form of the form itself must be beautiful, must have a music and 
flow. The poet mu,st look to harmony, balance, and climax in his 
sentences. Metre itself owes its origin to this requirement as also 
to the emotional outburst. Keith grants that the Sanskrit poets 
have ‘ certainly a better ear than themselves (foreigners) to the music 
of the words ', — the sounds’ appropriateness to suggest the meaning 
and sentiment. What a verse did Bhavabhuti write ! 




It is really a marvel of sound effect that Bana produces with utmost 
ease : 

—Ibid., III. 


One cannot pick out in Bana ; the reader with keen sensibility hears 
the metallic sound of Iravata striking its tusk on a golden pavement, 
sees the rolling clouds, sees the current stumbling and rushing out 
of each of the three blocking words, Grava, Graha, Grama and in 
the stillness of our mind, we find the long-drawn silvery voice of 
female swans in the ponds on the outskirts of the city slowly dying. 
Colour, smell, and sound, we are able to directly realize in Kalidasa’s 
verse : 



When Kalidasa said of Aja, * d'^ ^a*iit ’g ^R % we see how Aja 
briskly rose up from his bed, unlike the slothful and sleepy ; and the 
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sternness of Nandin’s command to the Ganas not to give way to 
Capala, rings in our own ears when we read — 

’erl i — K.S.,- III. 

* ■ I 111 • 


Bhavabhuti was as great a master with the words ; surely the 
delicate and charming effects are* easy of achievement for him when 
they are needed ; but he discovered the sound effects requited for the 
Raudra and Bibhatsa Rasas ; what he created, others still live upon. 
In the 6masanahka of the Malatimadhava, he makes one’s flesh 
creep, hairs stand on end, and feet step back in fright. The owl, 
the jackal, the water of the river rushing through skeletons,- - 
eeriness gathers round when we read 


I 







II — M.M. 


Take that verse again in his Mahaviracarita which brings on Tataka, 
the demoness — 



The concepts of Riti and Vrtti in poetics owe their formulation 
to a study of these sound-effects. These also count for Rasa. It is 
said that the first gait of the actor on the stage interprets him and 
his character to the audience ; that first impression stands to the 
last. So also the first effect a verse on its mere reading or hearing 
produces, holds the mind to the end. For the Rasa to be suggested, 
even the jingle in the sounds or the clash of words is welcome 
and appropriate means. 

A further carrying out of these ideas gives rise to the ^abda- 
laifakara of Anuprasa of different varieties. But Yamakas, as 

Dandin says, are not good — . They have least to do 

with Rasa. Anandavardhana lays down the following rules for 
the use of Anuprasa and Yamaka : 


« ’ 


— Dhva. A., p. 85 ; Ka., 15-16. 


‘ Vide my paper on Aucitya previously referred to. Dhva. A., III. 
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In such Rasas as ^rhgara and Kanina, the elaborate and artificial 
figures of sound have no place. Valmiki has shown that, in a mere 
description, rhymes find a proper place. The . famous description 

of the moonlight night in the Sundarakanda ‘jet 

etc.’ is an example. There is a particular tendency in the Ramayana 
which is seen even in the Rgveda, to juxtapose similar sound groups, 
an effect which Kalidasa and Asvagosa adopted from the master. 

Valmiki writes — ‘ W ‘ ‘ ’ 

etc. These do not do violence to the sense and at the same time add 
to the charm of the diction. Kalidasa in his Raghuvamsa especially 
delights in such innocent assonances : 

5Er^i!iTJT^d w ynrt B — R.V., I. 

TEer fgt’T I 

irif t )j — R.V., V. 

See cTcft' *23^^ ^ih^jrrRt (R.V., II), etc. 

Cf. Sriharsa, Naisadha, VI, i. 

I 

Yaniaka differs in that it needs sjiecial effort and drags the 
poet away from his vSamadhi in Rasa. Not only that : However 
much, like a latter-day adept at this Yamaka-craft, a poet may get 
it easily, it is bad and improper in so far as it distracts and 
stops our minds from proceeding beyond itself, our minds which 
must reach the ‘ Rasa ’ obscured in the inner courtyard. (See 
Dhva. A., p. 85). In the ninth canto of the Raghuvamsa however, 
the theme is only_a description of summer and the hunt of the king. 
In such places, Ananda allows option in using the Yamaka. But 
there are descriptions both by Valmiki and Kalidasa which do not 
employ sound-figures and link every descriptive detail with the 
context. For example, the Vasanta-description opening the Kiskin- 
dhakanda and the Sarad-description in Canto IV of the Raghuvamsa. 
The canonists permit the Yamaka- and Duskara-mad poets to 
satisfy themselves in situations of Rasabhasa. The Bandhas of 
various types, Ekaksara, Nirosthya — these have nothing to do with 
poetry. It is regrettable that after Bharavi and Magha, these 
became part of the definition of Mahakavya. 
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A bad ideal for prose was deduced by the latter-day poets from 
Bana and from such remaiks as 3i?i 

etc. Without endless compounds and jingle of 

sounds, no prose was possible after a time. So miich so that as 
time passed, certain word groups* were effected, one word in which 

would not occur without the other. would not come out 

without and the sound of will always be introduced as ‘ ^ 
’. All the rivers looked ‘ In ideas and words, 

Si 

a stock diction had grown and poesy became a mechanical craft. In 
his book on Poetic Diction, Thomas Quayle says of the i8tii century 
poetry in England : ' And the same lack of direct observation 

and individual expression is obvious whenever the classicists have 
to mention birds or animals. **♦***♦ 
* * * And it has been well remarked that if we are to 

judg^from their verse, most of the poets of the first quarter of the 
eighteenth century knew no bird except the gold finch or nightingale 
and even these probably only by hearsay. For the same generalised 
diction is usually called upon and birds are merely a ‘‘ feathered ”, 
“ tuneful plumy ” or “ warbling” choir * * * How 

true these remarks are of our Sanskrit poets who produced 
Mahakavyas at the shortest notice, who could describe the Hima- 
layas and the Ganges and the ocean without seeing them and 
at whose command there were Kosas and stock expressions and stock 
ideas, white fame of the king like the autumnal moonlight, the 
blazing sun of his prowess, the Vasanta, the Malaya maruta, the 

and so on. To this race of poets apply these lines of Keats : 

Beauty was awake ! 

Why were ye not awake ? But ye were dead 
To things ye knew not of, — were closely wed 
To musty laws lined out with wretched rule 
And compass vile ; so that ye taught a school 
Of dolts to smooth, inlay, and clip, and fit. 

Till, like the certain wands of J acob’s wit. 

Their verses tallied. Easy was the task : 

A thousand handicraftsmen wore the mask 
Of Poesy. 

• — Sleep and Poetry. 

To conclude, poetiy^ is neither pure emotion and thought nor 
mere manner. A beautiful idea must appropriately incarnate itself 
in a beautiful expression. This defines Alariikara and its place and 
function. The function of Alamkara is to heighten the effect ; it 
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is to aid the poet to say more pointedly. Whether the poet exalts 
or does the opposite, Alaihkara is to help him. Says Mahimabhatta ; 



i 
II 

-V.V., T.S.S., p. 53. 


As such, these Alamkaras should flow out of Rasa. Even as emotion 
is, depicted, these must come off, without the poet consciously 
striving after them. They must be ‘ irremovable ', structural, 
organic ; Rasaksipta, Aprthag yatna nirvartya. These words of 
Mahimabhatta are pertinent here : 




afiiT 


X X 


^ f? 



> 1 


— V.V., IT, T.S.S., p. 87. 


Figures are thus legitimate, though a proper use of them is a 
gift which only the greater among the poets are endowed with. Be 
it a ^abda-alamkara or an Artha-alamkara, be it a sound-effect or 
a striking turn of the idea, it is not ‘ Bahiranga ’ for Rasa, so long 
as it is useful for Rasa. I 5 ffective expression, the embodiment of the 
poet’s idea, is Alamkara. It is not as if it were in some separate 
place, like jewels in a box, to be taken and added. As has been 
explained in the opening part of this paper, it is the several ways 
of expressing ideas that are to convey the Rasa that are called 
Alamkaras. 

‘ — I -JTcft 5 E|T%TRn:, UeSWr- 

— ^Ananda, p. 87. 





-Mahima., p. 87. 


From Rasa to the musical sound which aids its realisation, poetry 
is one unity, one complex experience. 

The purposiveness of Alamkara is inevitable like the purposive- 
ness of poetry. But this does not mean that one should judge 


* Vide also the Antara Slokas 76-77 on p. 87, V.V. There are very valuable 
ideas on Alamkara-aucitya in Vimar^a Two of the Vyaktiviveka. 
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Alaihkara and poetry from a purely utilitarian point of view. There 
is simply beautiful poetry, which is nothing but the poet’s desire to 
express taken shape, ‘ These very decorations carry the emotional 
motive of* the poet, which says “ I find joy in my creations ; it is 
good * ‘ When in some pure moments of ecstasy we realise this in 
the world around us, we see the World not as merely existing but as 
decorated in its forms, sounds, colours, and lines, we feel in our 
hearts that there is one who through all things proclaims “ I have 
joy in my creation ^ Nature is the creation of God’s Tila, Poeti!}', 
of the poet’s Tila. 

^ Tagore. 




MOHENJO DARO 


THE PEOPLE AND THE LAND 

By H. Heras, SJ. 

In this article, which could, be illustrated with many references 
to ancient Saxhskrta literature, only information derived from the 
inscriptions of Mohenjo Daro and Harappa will be used. 

The ancient Dravidian tribes and perhaps also their con- 
temporaries the Kolarians were totemic. An animal, a flower, or 
any other natural object was the totem of the tribe, by which they 
were known and after which they were styled. When the tribe 
considerably grew, subdivisions were made and each division, 
withbut omitting the original name, took a new sign by which they 
were called. Again very often two tribes or two portions of the 
country were officially united and the flag of the union had anofher 
sign or device on it. This multiplication of symbols, which finally 
lost the original totemic meaning, at times makes their identification 
extremely puzzling. 

The name of fndia at the time of the glory of Mohenjo Daro 
was Sid,' which means ‘ stream ‘ to flow ’, in Dravidian languages. 
At a later period the nasal n was added to it and finally the m was 
suffixed, becoming Sindu which was the form that the word had 
at the time of the Aryan invasions. 

The inscriptions speak of four great divisions called countries 
into which Sid was parcelled, viz., Minad,* or the country of Fishes ; 
Paravanad * or the country of Birds ; Marahkotinad * or the country 
of the Woodpecker ; and Elndd * or the Seven Countries. There were 
most likely other divisions, the names of which will in course of 
time appear when new inscriptions are unearthed. We shall speak 
of them in the same order. 


* Marshall, M.D., Nos. 294, 396 and 59. 

* Photo, M.D., 1929-30, Dk, No. 4532. This and other similar footnotes are 
references to photograph ^indly supplied by the Director General, Arclueological 
Survey of India. 

* Photo, M.D., 1930-31, Nos. 12877 and 12688. 

* Photo, M.D., 1930-31, Nos. 3500, 12182 and 3631 ; M.D., 1928-29, No. 7268 ; 
Marshall, M.D., No. 306. 

® Marshall, M.D., No. 231 ; Photo, M.D., 1930-31, Nos. 4 I 55 > 4^15 and 4663 ; 
M.D., 1928-29, Nos. 4663, 5215 and 5227. 
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Mln&d. 

This seems to be the largest and most important of all these 
four countries. It was the country of the Minas, \ later on^called the 
Matsyas in Samskrta literature, some of whose remnants, bearing the 
same name, are still found in severaj states of Rajputana. The limits 
of this country cannot be defined, yet the fact that part of the country 
was in Northern India and another part in the South will help to 
understand its geographical and political importance. 

The Minas were strong * and enterprising people ; accordingly 
they are styled ‘ great ’ ® and ‘ prosperous ’ ^ in the inscriptions. 
Besides war, which will be mentioned later, their occupations were 
fishing and trade. The former was done in the rivers and un- 
doubtedly also in the sea : their boats ^ and fishing nets * are spoken 
of. The king had imposed a fish tax upon fishermen.'' Trade is 
also referred to.® Minas are mentioned who were the owners of 
shops.* The only commercial transactions seem to have .been 
barter,'® which was specially brisk in spring and in the beginning of 
sunamer.” Difficulties as regards this trade sometimes arose, for 
we find that a judge had once at least to give his decision about the 
barter of the Minas.'* Some Minas were the owners of land.'* 
There were besides some Minas who seem to have dedicated their 
life to intellectual pursuits, for some Minas living in the solitude of 
caves are called learned.'* Caves do not seem to have been the 
ordinary dwelling of the Minas. Indeed, they had comfortable and 
-'well built houses.'* Their original totem seems to have been the 
unicorn which is the most common animal in the seals discovered 
up to now, but the symbol on their flag were the Two Fishes.’® ‘ The 
justice of the Minas ’ seems to have been proverbial." 

The country of the Minas is called fertile '* and metaphorically 
shining.'* One of their products was toddy, which by the bye was 


' Photo, M.D., 1929-30, Dk, No. 4532 ; M.D., 1928-29, No. 5432. 

* J.R.A.S., 1925, PI. X, p. 698. ® Marshall, M.D., Nos. 402 and 177. 

‘ Marshall, H., No. 38 ; Photo, M.D., 1930-31, Nos. 3379, 3557, 3589, 5559 
and 10400 ; H., Neg. 3012, No. 6 ; H., Neg. 3861, Nos. i, 2 and 5 ; M.D., 1929-30, 
Dk, 8406 ; M.D., 1928-29, No. 4967. 

® Marshall, H., No. 3931. ® Ibid., M.D., No. 470. 

’ Ibid., H., No. 33. ® R.A., Vol. XXII, p. 99. 

® Marshall, M.D., No. 79. Ibid., M D., No. 66. 

“ X.S. 7 . Report, 1923-24, PI. XIX, No. 18 (M.D.). 

Marshall, M.D., PI. CXVII, No. 12 (Hr. 4337). 

Photo, M.D., 1929-30, No. 8028. Marshall, M.D., No. 21. 

As may be seen in Mohenjo Daro itself. 

Photo, M.D., 1930-31, No. 10893. Ibid., No. 5514. 

Ibid., No. 3987. 1* Ibid., M.D., 1929-30, Dk, No. 4532. 
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not very strong.^ The coconut plantations were many and great. 
One of the reasons of this fertility was the river Sid that crossed 
from North to South ® ; ' the stream of the IVBnas ’ is mentioned in the 
inscriptions.® Besides, a regular system of canals brought the 
water of the river to the distant fields. These waterways are very 
often referred to.* The Minas were in what is now Western Sind 
on the right bank of the Indus and along its lower course. Wheq, the 
Aryas invaded India they were still there. Two cities of this country 
are specially mentioned.® They seem to be Nandur and Udayur; 

Nandur is the name of the city which has been so successfully 
excavated in the mounds of the Barkhana District known to the 
modern Sindhis as Mohenjo Daro.® Nandur means, ‘ the city of 
the Crab ’. Accordingly, the inhabitants of Nandur are some- 
times called ‘ the Crabs ’ They had good harvests in the surround- 
ing fields of the city.® One of their ponds is said to have dried up.* 
The city was apparently the residence of the king of Minad who 
received the title of ‘ the Farmer of the Crab ’.*® One of the Queens 
of the Minas owned a coconut plantation.” In the neighbourhood of 
Nandur there was a cave shaded with a number of trees where 
corpses were being buried.^® 

The other city of importance was Udayur, ‘ the leading City 
which originally had belonged to the tribe of the Bilavas. The 
Bilavas were archers and hunters by profession. (Their descendants 
are the Bhils and perhaps the Veddas of Ceylon.) But they were 
also tilling the soil and were good cultivators ; their harvests were 
always very successful.” A section of this tribe were called Velvet 
Bilavas, i.e. ‘ Bilavas of the two acacias ’. They had a number of 
cities and towns in their territory, which seems to have been on the 
eastern bank of the Indus. Their houses were built in the best 
style having four logs as supports of the roof.” Some of their cities 
are ; Uriltir,^^ ‘ a city which is not a city ’, Eikeiur, ‘ a city built by 
hunters ’, Munmale, ‘ the three mountains ’ (place) and Munur, the 


' Marshall, M.D., No. 148. * Ihid., No. 396. 

* Ihid., No. 323. * Photo, M.D., 1929-30, Dk, No. 8248. 

® Photo, M.D., 1929-30, Dk, No. 7925 ; 1930-31, Dk, No. 11868. 

* This identification will be proved at length in my work, The Proto-Indian 
Script and Civilization. 

’’ Marshall, M.D., No.yty ; Photo, M.D., 1929-30, Dk. No. 7925. 

® Marshall, M.D., No. 33. ® Ihid., M.D., No. 17. 

Marshall, M.D., No. 17 3316. passim. 

“ Photo, M.D., 1930-31, No. 12118. ** Ihid., No. 4603. 

Photo, H., N^eg. 3012, No. 4 ; Marshall, H., No. 165 ; M.D., No. 69. 

1* Marshall, H., No. 99. « Photo, H., Neg. 3881. No. 8. 

1® Photo, M.D., 1928-29, No. 5654. 
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original of the late Sariiskrta rendering Tripura. This seems to 
have been the main city of the Bilavas/ but the palisade round it 
was not finished for a long time.* Five tridents were worshipped 
there.* The cult of this syrpbol of the Supreme Being was apparently 
very popular in Munur.* Munur seems to have had at least three 
villages under its jurisdiction,* whioh explains the name of the city. 
It is often called ‘ the one Mun€u ’.® The inhabitants of this city 
had fields and grazing grounds belonging to the community.’^ For 
some time there were great divisions and factions among the people 
of Munur in connection with the harvest of the community lands. 
These factions were promoted by three Kalakilas,® members of 
another tribe that will be mentioned later. Some Bilavas were not 
living in cities, but in caves.® They worshipped the linga or 
phallus.'® 

Perhaps the Minas of Nandur, who despised the Bilavas," 
seized the opportunity of these divisions in the city of Munur to 
attack the city of Udayur, which apparently was a very important 
one.'* It was defended by twelve servants of the temple.'* The city 
was* conquered in the beginning of spring, to the great glory of the 
Fish of the Minas, rightly commemorated in the inscription.'* Urilur 
was also apparently taken.'* Since that day Udayur was a part of 
Minad which thus was growing eastwards. 

Shortly afterwards a friendly political union between the 
Minas and the Bilavas was brought about. Two Bilavas apparently 
were sent to the capital of the Minas to settle this union.'* The 
"symbol selected for the flag of this union was the two fishes of the 
Minas." Since both the Minas and the Bilavas " had many canals 
in their lands, the union was styled Kalka akur, i.e. ‘ the canalized 
united countries ’.'® This union was finally settled at the suggestion 


^ Maziimdar, Explorations in Sind, PL XVIII, No. 38. 

2 Marshall, M.D., No. 302. 

3 Photo, M.D., 1928-29, No. 5791. 

♦ Photo, M.D., 1930-31, No. 12486; Marshall, H., No. 3; Gadd, Ur, PL I, 
No. 2. 

® Photo, M.D., 1930-31, No. 10889 ; H., Neg. 4160, No. 5. 

® Photo, M.D., 1930-31, No. 12763.* 7 Mazumdar, op. et. loc. cit. 

® Ihid. » Marshall, M.D., No. 70. 

Marshall, H., No. 99 ; Photo, M.D., 1929-30, Dk, No. 4157. 

Marshall, M.D., No. 87 ; Photo, M.D., 1930-31, N(^ IP863. 

^2 Photo, M.D., 1928-29, No. 6127. Ibid., No. 6861. 

Hunter, H., No. 109. 

Photo, M.D., 1928-29, No. 5671 ; M.D., 1930-31, No. 5729. 

15 Marshall, H., No. 54. 

17 Photo, H., Neg. 3053, No. 12 ; M.D., 1928-29, No. 7039. 

15 Marshall, M.D., No. 65. i® Ibid.^ No. 362. 
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of the Eruvus, another section of the Bilavas. ^ These seem to 
have been people who were busy in the gold mines of Northern 
India. Since they were digging underground burrows lihe the ants, 
they were called Eruvus (later Erumbus), ‘ants’.® Two rivers 
watered their country.* While busy in the Northern mountains they 
perhaps heard of the rising of the •people of the Rocky Rive*' (Kalar) 
who marched on the Bilava territory playing a number of war horns.* 
(Where this Rocky River was we cannot say. Perhaps it was the 
river of Kabul which in the neighbourhood of J alalabad passes betwfeen 
fantastic rocky walls.) The Eruvus informed the Minas and the 
Bilavas of the approaching enemy and this common danger precipi- 
tated the Bilava-Mina union.* Since that day we find the Phuvus 
living in Nandiir (they were called Nand Eruvus) and even in Velur 
(Vel Eruvus) * about which city we shall speak later. In point of fact 
even some Minas applied themselves to the lucrative task of digging 
gold, for we find a section of the Minas called Eruvu Minas.’' This 
appraximation between the Minas and the Eruvus made the former 
very enthusiastic about the latter. They call them ‘ great Eruvus,’.® 

There was another tribe which for some time had not been in 
friendly relations with the Bilavas. They were the Etkdlis, ‘ the 
spiders’, who were undoubtedly weavers. They considered them- 
selves superior to the Bilavas.* They probably were the people 
living in the rainy mountain pass, where there was at least one 
village ; they had captured a trident of the Bilavas which was 
venerated in a forest of the Mina-Bilava union.'* The EtkMis were 
good fighters. Their archers threw a stick or rod in a special way 
which seems to have been proverbial.*® Yet at a later period Bilavas 
and Etkalis are found united,** and the flag of their union bore the 
figure of the moon.** This union between the EtkMis and the 
Bilavas, was later on made to include the Minas. Thus the Minas, 
the Bilavas and the Etkalis became united.** An inscription refers 
to the two flags of the two fishes, which was the symbol of the 

1 Photo, H., Neg. 3008, No. i. 

* They are mentioned by Herodot, Hist., b. Ill, No. 102 ; Strabo, Geogr., b. XV, 
No. 37 ; Plinii, Hist. Nat., b. XI, Ch. 31. 

* Photo, M.D., 1930-31, Dk, No. 10269. * Marshall, M.D., No. 474. 

® Photo, M.D., 1930-31, Dk, No. 10323. ® Ibid. 

’’ Marshall, M.D., No. 544 - 

® D.C.C.O., I, PI. 25f ]^. 15 ; Del. en Perse, II, p. 129. 

® Photo, M.D., 1930-31, No. 11196. 1® Marshall, M.D., Nos. 421 and 258. 

” Photo, M.D., 1930-31, No. 3285. The predatory instincts of this mountain 
pass people remind one of the same practices of the people of the Khyber pass. Is 
this the pass mentioned in the inscriptions ? 

Photo, H., Neg. 4395, No. 3. Marshall, M.D., No. 60. 

Photo, M.D., 1928-29, No. 6599. ** Marshall, H., No. 240. 
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Mina king.’ The seal which bears this inscription has likewise 
the figure of an animal with three heads : of a unicorn, of a bull 
and of an, ibex, which were the original totenis of these three tribes : 
the unicorn of the Minas, the bull of the Bilavas and the ibex on the 
Etkalis. Yet the symbol represented . on the flag of this three- 
tribe union is mentioned in theii* proto-Dravidian language thus : 
tankadirelalar , i.e., the flower of the sun of reduced ray of light} Now 
since the sun of the reduced ray of light is the moon, this flower 
wds the moon flower, viz. the lotus flower which closes its petals to 
the moon rays.® 

There was still another tribe deeply despised by the Minas, the 
tribe of the Kavals.* They were robbers. Since the houses guarded 
by them were not robbed by the other members of the tribe, they 
were called Kdval, which means, ‘ guard '. And as their thefts were 
committed in the dark of night, their name became synonymous 
with ‘dark’. Their descendants are ^till in the U.P. and in Gujarat. 
There was a section of the Kavals styled L/akil Kavals,® ‘ thieving 
Kavals ' {lak, to lift, to steal, etc.). The Kavals lived partly in high 
mountains ® and partly in the plains. The latter had developed 
a perfect system of irrigation through canals,’ and carried on trade.® 
They had ponds. A dispute about one of them is indirectly referred 
to. The headman of the place had to pass judgement on it.® 

The Kavals were very early united with another tribe, the 
Kalakilas, ‘ united leaves ’,’® who are often mentioned in Puranic 
literature as Kilakilas or Kilakalas.” Some of them were 
merchants.’® Their totem was a fish,’® but the flag of their union 
with the Kavals had a lihga as their symbol.” They became so 
intimately united that their two different names became synonymous 
for political purposes.’® The lihga or phallus was originally wor- 
shipped amongst these two tribes only.’® They also worshipped 
three suns ” (perhaps the rising sun, the setting sun and the sun in 


> Photo, M.D., 1930-31, No. 10893 ; 1929-30, Dk, No. 8184. 

* Photo, M.D., 1930-31, No. 8121. 
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the zenith). On account of this the ]VBnas said of them that they 
had three Supreme Beings.’ This difference in religious beliefs 
seems to point to . a different racial origin. Perhaps these two 
tribes were Kolarian. • 

Of the two tribes the Kavals seem to have been more advanced. 
Besides twelve villages,* a nufhber of their cities are known, 
Maramur,® Talnaliir,* Nalamur,® — a rich agricultural city,* situated 
in the neighbourhood of some mountains,’ — ^Tirpiir,® Dananur,® 
Orur ’* and Udaynalur. The last two cities were very near e^ch 
other.” Uda5malur was once attacked by the enemies of the 
Kavals,’* the Minas, helped by their friends, the Bilavas. The city 
was destroyed and remained in ruins for six years.’* The linga 
worshipped there apparently was captured by the conquerors.’* 
This victory took place in the month of the Jar.’* Thus it was 
afterwards repeated as a proverb ‘ that the night (death) of Udaynalur 
was the eye (brightness, light) of the two united countries ’ of the 
MinaS and the Bilavas.’® As an effect of this war, Orur became 
a portion of Minad, ‘ in the year of the hoisting of the flag of Jthe 
hom-fish The Kavals were forced to acknowledge the Mina 
superiority ’* and the Kaval-Kalakila union became tributaries to the 
Minas.’* The arrival of this tribute at the Mina capital was com- 
memorated with festivals that lasted eight days.** One of the 
clauses of the treaty of peace was that the Mina king would also be 
called ‘ the farmer of the Crab of the (Kaval-) Kalakila union '.*’ He 
was also called Mina of the Kalakilas.** The symbol of this new union 
were the Fishes of the Minas,** Consequently the latter were styled 
‘ the Kalakilas of the Minas ’.** In point of fact, some Kalakilas 
were engaged by the Minas to look after their farms. On the other 
hand some Minas settled among the Kavals,** from whom they learnt 
the linga worship. Perhaps on account of this they were styled 
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weak} The Great Mina, or Mina king, constructed a splendid house 
with different apartments, in the city of TaJnMur of the Kavals, 
where he apparently used to live at times.* The cult of the Unga 
was subsequently introduced in Nandur by the Mina king, but this 
religious innovation produced a revolution which resulted in the 
dethronment and imprisonment of the king.* On the contrary the 
Kavals seem to have learned the celebration of the Nandal (now 
Pohgal) festival from the Minas.* 

But besides this kingdom of the Minas in North India, there 
was another kingdom of the Minas in the South. Its capital was 
Velur, a city which is said to be ‘ outside the country ’, in the inscrip- 
tions of the North.* Other inscriptions clearly say that it is in the 
South.* Besides other possible means, information was carried 
from the south to the north and vice versa through cowherds who 
migrated from Velur towards the North.’ In a poem of the Sangam 
period the tradition is recorded that the city of Velur (of the South) 
was founded at a place where a vel (a trident) adorned with flowers 
appeared.® Now one of the inscriptions mentions ‘ the trident of 
Velur adorned with Nandukal flowers Both statements seem 
to refer to the same tradition. Velur soon grew in an extraordinary 
way.^® The houses in Velur seem to have been numberless.’^ The 
city is always called a city of the Minas,’* and the name of the Velur 
king was also Mina.’* He is at times called the Mina of the South.’* 
This king was on friendly terms with the Etkali Bilavas,’* for which 
reason, presumably some Bilavas were able to acquire properties 
in Velur.’® The country round Velur was fertile and the crops 
were abundant.” Two quarters of the harvest were supposed to 
be for the maintenance of the temple.’® The country was ruled with 
extraordinary justice to the extent that it was a common saying 


1 lUd. 2 M.D., No. 151. 
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that ' there is no justice outside Velur '7 In the neighbourhood 
of the city there were mountains — six mountains, says an inscrip- 
tion * — inhabited by the Iralars ® — a tribe who live in the forests 
of Jinji eyen at the, present day. These giountains were apparently, 
fortified, for they are said to be the strength of the dynasty ruling in 
Velur.‘ One of the main cities of the kingdom was Udayur, which 
is said to belong to Minan.* This city may possibly.be Uraiyur, 
the small village near Trichinopoly, which was the first capitm of 
the Coja kings. 

These fortifications must have been very helpful to the Velur 
king on the occasion of a war waged against him by a tribe of the 
West of his kingdom : the Kananirs (probably the Kanuadigas or 
Kanarese people) who were united with the Kudagas (later called 
the Vanaras in Samskrta, the people of Kudagu or Coorg) who were 
very strong people. The latter were numerous for they formed two 
united countries of Kudagas-® When that invasion took place, a 
battle was fought at a coconut plantation near Velur. ^ The result 
is not mentioned, but the fact that after this we find the king of 
Velur fighting in the very country of the Kudagas shows that* the 
war was not successful to the latter and their allies. Mina, the 
king of Velur, with his Kalars (another tribe still in Trichinopoly 
District and the neighbourhood) successfully stormed one of the 
strongholds of the Kudagas.® After this war, peace between the 
two parties was settled at a house of Velur which was noted as having 
one window.® The Minas of Velur with the Kananirs and the 
Kudagas of the West formed a union of countries,^® the sovereignty 
of which would rest in the king of Velur, “ whose efforts obtained the 
constitution of this union. 

Paravandd. 

This country was the country of the Paravas (birds). They are 
still numerous on the Coromandel coast in South India and in 
Ceylon.^® The Paravas were a section of the Minas. There were 


* Ibid., M.D., No. 121. ^ Photo, M.D., 1928-29, No. 6422. 
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two subdivisions of the Paravas : Pagal Paravas and Nila Paravas, 
i.e. Sun Paravas * and Moon Paravas.* The Moon Paravas seem to 
have been the more important of the two. They constituted one 
fourth of the whole Mina stock.* In the middle of their Jands, the 
exact location of which cannot be now ascertained, the sign of the 
moon was hoisted.* The Minas proper and the Paravas remained 
always together.* They were also in friendly relations with the 
Etkalis * as the latter .were the Mina’s friends. Yet the country 
where the Paravas lived was sometimes called Paravanad — once 
only in the inscriptions’' — on account of their political importance 
and their riches.® Properly speaking, it was only a portion of Minad. 

Their occupations were fishing, as the rest of the Minas, trade “ 
and agriculture.^® They had also coconut plantations.^^ Their 
country was irrigated by canals. One of them had to be of con- 
siderable length for they spent more than a year in constructing it. 
They commenced it in the month of the Fish — the last month of the 
year — and the work was not completed till the month of the« Fish 
of the following year.** 

Their main city was called Paravirpalli,*® ‘ the city of the 
Paravas ’. No other city is known up to now but an inscription 
mentions six hamlets which were united (for administrative purposes, 
evidently) thanks to the efforts of one of the Paravas.** One of the 
hamlets of their country — we do not know whether it was one of the 
six mentioned just now — was called Malakopa.** Its name show 
that it was situated in the neighbourhood of mountains. Yet it 
had some coconut plantations.** Barter was being practised in this 
hamlet.** 

The king of the Paravas always received the title of Minavan, 
and his banner had two fishes painted on it.*® The Paravas were the 
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cause of the union of the whole of Minad about which we shall 
speak presently. 

Marankotipdd, 

This country is called the Middle Country.’ This denomination 
seems to place it near the mountains which are called ‘ middle ' 
wHch perhaps are meant to be the range of the Himalayas and the 
Hindu Kush. This would place the country of the Woodpecker in 
the northernmost regions of India, which seems to be confirmed by 
the denomination of white given to this country.* Being so far 
north it would be easily covered with snow. Though the country 
was mountainous, yet there were also coconuts growing in the 
plains.* Portions of the country were cultivated * and there was a 
canal called the ‘ canal of the Ram ’,* but in general the country 
seems to have been somewhat backward, for no feast of Nandal ' 
was celebrated at the end of the harvest season® and the people 
wereHespised.® Yet the people lived in houses.’® 

The people of the country were Vddlir or Velalas, who are still 
so numerous in South India. They are called VelMir of the Middle 
Mountains ’ ” while another inscription mentions ‘ the white 
mountains of him of the VelMirs a phrase which seems to imply 
that the ‘ white mountains ’ were within the dominions of the king 
of the Velalas. What were these white mountains ? There is still 
in western Afghanistan a range of high mountains covered with 
snow during great part of the year, which are called Safed-koh, i.e. 
white mountains.’® Probably these are the mountains referred to in 
the inscriptions. These middle mountains were near the frontier.’* 

Evidently the Velalas worshipped the trident, vel, of the Supreme 
Being, for they take their name from it. They also worshipped the 
linga.^^ They exercised trade ’* and successfully tilled the laud.” 
They had three canals ’® about which an investigation was carried 
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out7 One of the inscriptions speaks of the ' illustrious rulers of the 
victorious Velalas This shows that in a war the Velalas had 
obtained a victory, on account of which they were exultant for a 
time.® Against whom was this war waged ? The fact^ that we 
find the Velalas forming a union with the country of the Minas, and 
that these unions have on many occasions followed wars and victories 
seem to suggest a victory over the Minas. There is, indeed, among 
the inscriptions a clear reference to a victory over the Minas which 
apparently refers to this occasion. One of the seals instead of bearing 
the figure of an animal has the representation of something that 
looks like an octopus. Yet, it is the skin of the unicorn, the head 
and horn of which are clearly seen to the right. The skin is spread 
showing the skin of the four legs and of the tail in the shape of 
five appendices. The representation of the skin in this guise evidently 
reminds one of a trophy of war. The unicorn, the symbol of the 
Minas, was morally killed, and its skin is taken as a trophy of victory 
by the killers. The destruction of the unicorn supposed a victory 
of the enemies of the Minas over the whole tribe. The inscription 
on this seal reads as follows : ‘ The Supreme Being of Mina is 
help Mina seems to be the name of the ruler of the Velalas. He, 
after showing the trophy of victory, attributes it to the help received 
from the Supreme Being.® 

The union between the Velalas of Marahkotinad and the country 
of the Minas was beyond doubt carried out as an effect of this victory, 
dor the benefit of both the tribes.® This union was finally settled 
in the house of some Sun Paravas who were the friends of the villagers 
of the Woodpecker country.’ According to his settlement the Mina 
king was in future the king of Mlnad and Marahkotinad.® The 
symbol of their common flag was the sign of the moon,* which was 
the original symbol of the Velalas.’® 

Under the Mina regime soon the Woodpecker country made 
rapid progress. In one year many houses were built ” where perhaps 
there were miserable huts before. Some Minas settled in Marahkoti- 
nad and cultivated their lands as in their own country,’® at the end 
of the harvest season celebrating the Nandal festival.’* Thus 
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this feast was introduced into the land, and was celebrated iaiterwards 
in the same way as in Mrnad.^ 

Elmd. 

This country, which means the seven countries, is not very 
often referred to in the inscriptions. * Coconut plantations existed, 
in it.* 

Besides the above information about persons aud places, several 
tribes, cities and villages are spoken of in the inscriptions which ' 
cannot at this stage be located in any of the four mentioned nods. 
We shall enumerate them below in alphabetical order with the scanty 
information obtained about each. 

Tribes. 

I. Alinas (Squirrels).^ A tribe mentioned in the Rgveda as 
having fought against Sudas in the battle of the ten kings. 

2*.' Kolis (Fowls).* They are still in the neighbourhood of 
Bombay and other places in Western India. In their country thfre 
were three rivers.® The favours of their king are mentioned.’' 
Apparently there was another dynasty claiming the throne ; it was 
called the ' back dynasty ’.* 

3. Munkdlir (three-legged people).* 

4. Ndgas (Serpents). Very frequently mentioned in Puranic 
literature. Found only once in the inscriptions up to now. Probably 
they were Kolarians. They believed in spirits or demons.'* 

5. Nalakir (People that rise high). They are said to lead a 
‘ happy ’ life." Perhaps the house of merriment mentioned in 
another inscription'* belonged to them. 

6. Ndlkdlir (Four-legged people).'* They were agriculturists. 
The good thrashing of their harvest is referred to.'® 

7. Pareanir (Drum-players). It is the word corresponding to 
the name of the present Pariahs, though there is no foundation for 
identifying the social status of both these groups of people. The 
present pariahs are also drum-players. The two united countries 
of the Pareanir are mentioned once.'* 
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Ibid., M.D., 1929-30, Dk, No. 8106. 

Marshall, H., No. 317. Cf. Nelson, The Madura Country, p. 75 (Madras, 1868). 


® Ibid., M.D., No. 207. 

’ Marshall, M.D., PI. CXVI, No. 22. 
® Ibid., M.D., 1928-29, No. 7115. 
Marshall, M.D., No. 122. 

Photo, M.D., 1928-29, No. 5128. 
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Cities and Villages. 

1. Arirur (City of Rivers).* 

2. Iriir (DoiAle City). That is the reason why the inscription 
speahs of ‘ one Irur '.® Its inhabitants enjoyed greait material 
prosperity.* 

3. Irupati (Iviving Village). * The goddess Mmkani was wor- 
shipped in this village, f She seems to have been the forerunner 
of ^naksi of Madura. 

4. Kudumale (United Mountains).* 

5. Kudavur (City of the Water Jar). The lands which were 
just outside this dty belonged to Nalurmale.® Two Minas were 
living there.* 

6. Kudukopa (united hamlets).* 

7. M unmale (three mountains).* Apparently it was a weak 
place at first.’® Afterwards it was fortified.” The city appears to 
have had many houses.’* It belonged to one landlord.’* A Bilava 
army attacked this city once.’* 

. 8. Ndlmale (four mountains).’* It is called the ‘silver 
NMmale perhaps because it was often covered with snow. 

g. Nankopa (friendly hamlet). It had cultivated lands.’* 

10. Nanpati (friendly village).’® 

11. Talirpati (prosperous village).’® 

12. Uyarelpali (the city of the high sun). This city was for a 
time in a flourishing state, but the end of its prosperity is once 
referred to.*® Perhaps this calamity is connected with the end of the 
rulers of the city or of the whole dynasty, of ‘ the carriers of 
domination ’ as the epigraph puts it.*’ 

When new inscriptions will be unearthed, the above scanty 
information will be complemented and the knowledge of the people 
and the land of those days will eventually become complete. 


’ Photo, M.D., 1928-29, No. 
* Ibid. 

^ Photo, M.D., 1928-29, No. 
’’ Photo, M.D., 1930-31, Dk, 
® Marshall, M.D., No. 113. 
Marshall, M.D., No. 140 ; 
7947 ; 1930-31. No. 7947. 

Photo, H., Neg. 3863, No 
’* Photo, M.D., 1928-29, No 
Photo, M.D., 1929-30, Dk 
16 Photo, M.D., 1928-29, No 
11 Photo, M.D., 1928-29, No 
1 ®. Marshall, M.D., No. 300. 

*1 Ibid., No. 7734. 


6429. * Marshall, M.D., No. 162. 

* Ibid., M.D., No. 388. 

5969. ® Marshall, M.D., No. 420. 

No. 10231. ® Ibid., M.D., 1928-29, No. 7061. 

1° Photo, H., Neg. 4156, No. 5. 
Photo, M.D., 1928-29, No. 5567 ; 1929-30, No. Dk, 


. 5 ; M.D., 1928-29, No. 5567. 

• 5567- 

, No. 7947 ; 1930-31, No. 7947. 

. 5341. ’• Marshall, M.D., No. 438. 

7679. 1® Ibid., M.D., 1930-31, No. 8224. 

Photo, M.D., 1928-30, No. 5473. 



THE ASVINS AND THE GREAT GODDESS 


By A. Berriedale Keith 

t 

It is a legitimate and interesting speculation to seek to thrdw 
light on Vedic religion by reference to earlier religious phenomena 
in Asia, and the theory of Professor Przyluski ^ which finds for Aditi 
a prototype in the Great Goddess deserves full consideration. It 
depends, however, on a very bold identification. The goddess 
Anahita in the Avesta is pictured as bearing a bundle of rods. 
At Rome and in Greece flagellation formed part of the ritual of the 
Great Goddess. In the Atharvaveda Aditi is given the epithet 
madhukaid, ‘ she whose whip is honey ’. Flagellation is a well- 
known rite * to renew the life of creatures, to augment their vigour, 
and to stimulate their powers of reproduction. Hence we can 
understand how the Great Goddess in India is stated to bea^ a 
whip, or in Iran, Greece and Italy rods. If in the Atharvaveda 
the whip of the goddess is said to be honey or is compared to honey, 
it is because honey of all foods is that which gives vigour and supports 
life. The whip and the honey share the same function of stimulating 
and renewing life. It was then natural to unite the two ideas in the 
epithet madhukaid. 

The ingenuity of the comparison must not disguise its boldness. 
Is there the slightest proof that the Vedic Indians conceived of Aditi 
as bearing a madhukaid ? Professor Przyluski assures us that the 
Atharvaveda gives her this epithet in a hymn ‘ consacre a la Grande 
Deesse Aditi ’, but this unfortunately does not concur with the 
facts. The hymn of the Atharvaveda concerned* is by tradition 
madhudevatyam divinam, and it is naturally and normally regarded 
as glorifying the honey whip itself.* In the usual fantastic style of 
these Atharvan hymns that instrument is declared to be mother of 
the Adityas, daughter of the Vasus, breath of creatures, navel of 
immortality, gold coloured, dripping with ghee. This is a very 
different thing from describing Aditi as madhukaid, sluA there is a 
world of difference between the case of Anahita, who may fairly be 
deemed an intruder in the Avesta, and that of Aditi. 


^ Harvard Journal of Asiatic Studies, i (1936), I 29 - 35 - 

* Keith, Religion and Philosophy of the Veda, ii, 342. 

3 I, 

* Contrast Przyluski, IHQ., x (1934), 422, 423. 
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We are faced with the fact, therefore, that we have no Vedic 
evidence of the connection of Aditi and a madhukaia, a fact which is 
an insuperable difficulty in the way of our accepting Professor 
Przyluski’s theory. Further, what really is the, madhu with which 
the Alvins, not Aditi, are so often connected ? The natural assump- 
tion is that it is the dew, the phenomenon with which these deities 
are most easily connected. ‘ Of flagellation as a fertility rite in their 
regard we hear nothing; 

• Moreover we are assured that the Asvins and Aditi are deities 
of the same nature. But this view has again no foundation in the 
Veda, once we dismiss the madhukaia which is not her’s. Aditi has 
remarkably few points of contact with the Asvins. Her essential 
characteristics * are to be the mother of the Adityas, and to release 
from the bonds of physical suffering and moral guilt. It is essential 
to note that her connection with animals is almost non-existent. 
Bike all the gods, but in her case very rarely, she is occasionally 
asked to bless her worshippers, their children, and their cattle* But 
of Aditi as a potnia theron we learn nothing, and a grouping of Aditi 
and the Asvins has absolutely no support in Vedic literature. 

It follows, therefore, that any effort to investigate the character 
of the Asvins which is based on the theory that they are essentially 
connected with Aditi rests on a false basis. But it is interesting to 
follow the argument to see if it throws any light on the character of 
the Asvins by a parallel with the Greek Dioskouroi. M. Ch. Picard * 
has stressed the fact that one line of evolution of the personality of 
the Goddess-Mother led in Crete to the representation of the goddess 
with human supporters in lieu of animals. It is claimed that we are 
to see in Greek art a gradual development from a potnia theron to 
a potnia hippon, and finally to the goddess supported by two cava- 
liers,* as in a relief at Thasos, which by some authorities is regarded as 
Helen with the Dioskouroi, but which must be regarded as ultimately 
derived from the Great Goddess and her attendants. 

Without discussing the validity of this theory for Greek religion, 
its application to Vedic relation must be considered. It rests on the 
assertions : (i) that the Asvins are attendants on the Goddess- 
Mother in the Veda, and (2) that they are sometimes anthropo- 
morphic deities riding on a chariot, sometimes ' des dieux chevalins ’, 
sometimes associated with other animals. In Rgveda, i, 118 falcons 


^ Oldenberg, Religion des Veda, p. 209. 

* MacdoneU, Vedic Mythology, p. 122. 

® RHR., 1928, No. 2, pp. 60-77. 

* The riders are to be regarded as a contamination of horses and men as attendants 
on the goddess. 
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bear their car, and consequently, we are assured, that of the Great 
Goddess. The conclusion, however, is purely mi staken ; the Veda 
is silent on the association of Aditi with the A4vins. It is therefore 
impossible, to accept the view that the Rgpeda preserves the memory 
of the transformations of the divine trio, or that, as in the pre- 
hellenic world, we find a potnia tberon, a potnia hippdn, rnd a pothia 
andron. Whether we are to see in the figure of a Woman on. a 
Harappa seal a representation of the Goddess-Mother, as Sir John 
Marshall suggests,^ must remain doubtful. Her figure is separated 
by an inscription from two animals at the left of the seal, which 
may be lions or tigers and be compared with the zoomorphic genii 
whose representations have been found at Ur and in the Bgean area. 
We cannot, therefore feel any certaint> as to the suggestion, but in 
any case it is far from probable that the religion of the Rgveda was 
influenced by that of Harappa.® 

More important still is the question whether the Asvdns were 
equine deities, in any sense of that term. Professor Przyluski 
refers to his ingenious doctrine ® that the term Nasatya consists of 
na and satya, the former part being an afiix similar to the nd in 
patana and varuna, non-Aryan words, while satya is to be explained 
as meaning ‘ horse ’ as in modern Munda sadam. It does not appear 
why na should be prefixed, and the view that the lengthening is 
due to a desire to avoid the apparent meaning ‘ untrue ’ is not exactly 
convincing. The theory of course is supported by the conjecture 
that the Asokan Satiyaputa and Satakani are identic, meaning ‘ son 
of the horse namely that steed which appears in the Asvamedha, 
while the Satvants are the descendants of the ancestral horse. It 
must be confessed that all of this argument is of the most speculative 
and unconvincing character. There is not the slightest evidence 
that any prince claimed descent from the horse sacrificed in the 
Asvamedha. The king desired offspring, no doubt, and was ready 
to resort to a magic rite to secure it, but that the child thus won was 
not to be reckoned his probably never entered his head. 

But even if we accept the remarkable compound Nasatya as the 
non- Aryan equivalent of Asvin, we are not brought to the Asvins as 
horses or as zoomorphic. It is clear that we have no Vedic evidence 
that the Asvins were ever conceived as having the form of horses, 
though Oldenberg conjectured * that this might once have been the 


1 Mohenjo-daro, i, 52, 70, pi. xii, 12. 

® See Keith, Ojhd Commemoration Volume, pp. 65, 66. 

« IHQ., ix, 88-91. 

* Religion des Veda, p. 73. He admitted that the deities were in Indo-European 
times anthropomorphic. 
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case. The term Nasatya also on Professor Przyluski’s own showing 
makes no such assertion. It merely means ' having horses and 
the Vedic literature uniformly understands this .of the steeds of the 
chariot, not, it must be stressed, of steeds ridden by the Alvins. 
Once again we have no parallel with the Hellenic or Asianic evidence. 
Nor frankly, it may be added, when we remember the connection 
of the Indo-Aryans with the horse, is it easy to understand why the 
Asvins should bear a noh- Aryan name as early as is revealed by the 
Mitanni evidence. We must assume apparently that the non- 
Aryan name so prevailed over the Aryan that it reached Mitanni. 
It is much more plausible that we are after all to find an Aryan 
etymology. 

Yet another ingenious comparison remains to be noted. In 
the Vedic period, we are told, it was the fashion to represent the 
goddess and her attendants under the form of a divine tree sur- 
mounted by two birds. The evidence for this view will not bear 
investigation. It rests on Rgyeda, x, 114, 3, a hymn to thb All- 
gods, where we learn of a maiden with four tresses and two birds, 
in ^whom Bergaigne ‘ recognized the Asvins. This is a most 
improbable conjecture ; the context suggests that Agni and Soma 
are meant, while the maiden may be the altar. The other verse 
cited is equally enigmatic ; it is i, 164, 20 where we learn of two birds 
on a tree, one of which eats the sweet figs, while the other con- 
templates only. To find the Asvins here is really a tour de force. 
Nor is the conjecture helped by the further conjecture that another 
Indus valley seal shows us a sacred tree with horned heads attached.* 
Whether that be so or not, it throws no light on the Rgveda. 

Finally Professor Przyluski seeks to show that in Vedic religion, 
as in Syria the Great Goddess has been transformed into the sun. 
It is unnecessary to discuss the Syrian evidence, but it is important 
to note that, as adduced, it can hardly be said to represent the fusion 
of the goddess and the sun. Rather the development seems to be 
one in which the sun supersedes the goddess, who earlier appears as 
supporting the solar disk. In the Veda, however, we have only the 
connection of Surya and the Asvins, who appear earlier as her 
husbands, later,* no doubt to meet more sophisticated tastes, as 
groomsmen at the wedlock of Soma to Surya. There is no question 
in Vedic literature of any primacy of Surya over the Asvins, whose 
willing consort she is. She is not mother of the^sun, nor is she aided 
by the Asvins. All that is necessary to explain her relations with 


^ Religion Vedique, ii, 489. 

* Marshall, op. cit., ii, 390 ; iii, pi. cxii, n. 387. 

® RV., X, 85. We have a like doubt in the Yama-Yami legend in x, 10. 
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them is the fact that they are connected with the light and she 
shares that characteristic. Appropriately their chariot is hirdnya- 
tvac or surya-tvac, for there is on' it a seat for her. 

One must, therefore, conclude that jn the Great Goddess and 
her attendants, originally animals, later anthropomorphic, we 
cannot find the prototype of the.Vedic Aditi and the Alvins, nor is 
Surya a revised version of Aditi. Dogmatism on the origin of these 
deities is doubtless uu'wise, but the new theory on testing fails, to 
help to a definite restdt. It is especially worth notice that Vedic 
tradition does not yield to the temptation to represent the Alvins 
as themselves horses. Even in the legend by which Yaska illumines 
or embroiders Rgveda, x, 17 there is no suggestion that the^’^ were 
born in horse shape,* and the Rgveda shows no trace of the legend of 
the Nirukta. The view that the phenomena of the morning twilight 
are meant has recently been defended, and the suggestion has been 
made that their style as Asvins denotes them as the protectors of 
horses,* but to this point it must be objected that we have no clear 
allusion to any such special connection. 

Aditi’s name seems as clearly Aryan as that of the Asvins 
themselves. Professor Przyluski, however, finds * for her an explana- 
tion in the variant names of the Great Goddess found in Iran as 
Anaitis, Anahita or Anahid, in Palestine as Anat, in Syria and Asia 
Minor as Nanai or Nana or Tanais, and in Carthage as Tanit, 
though the vocalization is uncertain. We are invited to compare 
the existence in the Austro- Asiatic group of a sound intermediate 
between t and n, and to remember that the Austro-Asiatic languages 
constituted a large part of the pre-Aryan substratum, and that their 
connection, if not their kinship, with Sumerian is very probable. 
An original Tanai/Nanai may have passed through Semitic to Iran 
and the Vedic language, this stage accounting for the -ti element in 
Anaitis and Aditi as a mark of the feminine. The d is originally 
the pre- Aryan sound borrowed without its nasal element and made 
sonant according to the tendency of Indo- Aryan, while the diphthong 
has been reduced to i. Frankly the whole of this reasoning is very 
forced, and would be justifiable only if there were no possibility 
otherwise of explaining Aditi. Professor Przyluski urges that 
Aditi is sharply distinguished from the gods by the fact that her 
sovereignty is unlimited and she is superior to them, while the 
gods have a limited jpower and are superior to goddesses. But that 


1 Nirukta, xii, 10. It is noteworthy that none of the commentators treat the 
Asvins as horses, despite the equine forms assumed by 'Vivasvant and Saranyu. 

* See G. C. Jhala, Journal of University of Bombay, i (1933), 247-74. 

« IHQ., X (1934), 411-14. 
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accoiMit of Aditi is not really in accord with the Vedic evidence as 
fully set out by Professor Macdonell,^ who gives an ingenious and 
very plausible explanation of her personality. From the term 
aditeh putrdh, ‘ sons of freedom analogous to sahasah putrdh, 
‘ sons of strength may have sprung up a goddess Aditi, much as 
Indr a is given a mother Savasi, because he is a son of might {iavasah) 
and later a wife Saci, because he is lord of might {iactpatih). Even 
if we do not accept this view, the sense ' freedom from fetters ’ in 
its. physical and moral applications would explain all that we are 
told of Aditi, including her pantheistic aspect in Rgveda, i, 89, 10 : 
‘ Aditi is the heaven, the atmosphere ; Aditi is mother, father, son ; 
Aditi is all the gods and the five tribes ; Aditi is all that has been 
bom and all that shall be born This is at least as simple an 
explanation as the view that the character of the Vedic Aditi is due 
to reflection on the qualities implicit in the conception of the Great 
Goddess. 

t. 

^ Vedic Mythology f pp. 120-3. 



A FRESH HOARD OF SO-CALLED PURI KUSHAN 

COINS 

By Susmi, K. Bose 

The present hoard, consisting of 93 pieces of the so-called !^uri 
Kushan coins, was discovered in a village in the district of Manbhum 
close to where it borders Singbhum. These coins could not have 
been buried very deep as the whole lot came out as a villager was 
ploughing his fields. Nothing like any mould or earthen pot contain- 
ing them could be found. The entire lot was in the possession of 
Mr. Karuna K. Datta-Gupta who very kindly handed them over 
to me for the publication of this paper. 

As is well known, similar coins have been unearthed from time 
to time in large numbers and enough has been written on them by 
scholars like Walsh and R. D. Banerji beside the standard opinions 
of Rapson and Smith. In this paper I venture to suggest some new 
points for the consideration of scholars. 

In 1858 a hoard of these coins was discovered in the Ganjam 
district. Mr. Walter Elliot opened a discussion on them.* He was 
greatly surprised by the close affinity of the coins with those of the 
Indo-Scythian group, more especially with the coins of ‘ Kanerki 
Elliot observes that no traces of Scythian domination have been met 
with so far to the south, but it is hardly possible to look at the design 
and not to identify it with those impressed on the money of that race. 
The first systematic study of these coins, however, was made by 
Dr. Hoemle.® In 1893 a number of them were found in the Puri 
district. He described these coins as Puri Kushans, au epithet 
which has since stuck to them, very wrongly of course. Dr. Hoernle 
divided these coins into five classes and though he did not make 
any definite statements he was almost certain that the coins could 
be identified with those of the Indo-Scythian class. The obverse 
shows the well-known standing figure of King Kanishka pointing 
with his right hand down to the fire altar ; the reverse shows figures 
of MAO or MHPO, AEPO, and OADO as seen on ‘ Kanerki ’ coins. 
Any one who looks into the illustration of this class of coins in Smith’s 
Catalogue will at oncfi^pprove the correctness of the above statement. 


1 The Madras Journal of Literature and Science, edited by the Committee of 
the Madras Literary Society and Auxiliary Asiatic Society, pages 75-77 and 78 
(No. 7, New Series, April to September, 1838). 

* Proc. A.S.B., 1895, pp. 6ifi. 
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But We can hardly appreciate the value of these coins if they cannot 
be made to yield information beyond this description. Dr. Hoemle 
assumed that these coins were intended for temple offerings, parti- 
cularly because they were .common round about Puri wherein was 
situated the famous Hindu temple. But this is a mere assumption 
which is very much weakened by the fact that they have been found 
at various places and spread over a very wide area. We quite, 
however, agree with the 'view of Hoernle that these coins could not 
have been used and imitated from the Kushan coins unless the latter 
had still been current in Northern India. There would have been 
no object in copying an obsolete coinage, heaving aside the districts 
of Puri and Gan jam, we now find that these coins have been found 
in Ranchi, Manbhum and Singbhum — in fact a big. portion of what 
in Ancient times constituted one of the forest kingdoms. Regarding 
the date of these coins Rapson ‘ never liked to place them posterior 
to the first three centuries of the Christian era. Smith observes 
in his Catalogue ‘ it is impossible to fix the date of the excessively 

rude coins They may have been issued by the rulers of 

Kalinga in the fourth or fifth century ' ® From an exami- 

nation of a coin of the above class bearing the legend ‘ Tanka ’ 
Mr. R. D. Banerji * thought it might safely be asserted that the 
Puri Kushan coins were issued some time before the middle of the 
seventh century or in the sixth. So far then the question of the date 
of these coins might be said to have been roughly settled. 

The broad problem that now awaits our decision is to find out 
what rump of the Scythian power lingered on in the eastern part of 
Central India whose base currency consisted of these peculiar copper 
coins. It is well known that in the hey day of the Kushan power 
their influence extended as far east as Bengal. Through the adminis- 
trative machinery of the Viceroys or Mahakshatrapas of the great 
Kushans a new element was introduced in the body politic of Eastern 
India. The Sakas and Pulindas were imported from one part of 
India to another for administrative purposes.* This newly introduced 
element, though alien, formed a solid block in the society in Eastern 
India, and dominated even the Ganges valley up till the rise of the 
Guptas. Associated with these Sakas are found the Marundas 
or Murundas in the dynastic accounts of the Puranas among the 
list of alien races which ruled India.® We have now to follow the 

— t 

t 

^ Indian Coins, p. 13. 

2 LM.C., Vol. I, pp. 64-65. 

8 J.B.O.R.S., Vol. V, 1919, p. 84. 

^ Jayaswal, History of India (150-350 A.D.), p. 43. 

Pargiter. P.T., p. 46. 
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vicissitude of the Saku Murunda power. Almost half a century back, 
Prof. Sylvan hevi brought to a focus all the available information 
on the Murundas in his paper entitled Deux Peuples MecounusA 
There was an embassy from China to. Bu-Nan (Siam) in the thirdl 
century A.D. Just at the time had returned from India the envoys 
sent thither by the king of FiF-Nan. The Chinese thus met the 
Siamese envoys in Fu-Nan and received an account of India from 
them. In this account we find mention made also of a king of a 
country in India called Meou-loun, in which name Devi . recognizes 
the word Murunda. The Chinese account represents this Murunda 
as a suzerain of great power to whom distant kingdoms owed fealty 
and whose capital was apparently Pataliputra. The French scholar 
has also noticed how in the Jaina books the Murundaraja is said 
to be residing in Pataliputra.® The question now naturally arises 
as to who could be these Murundas. As we have just narrated, 
ditring the first three centuries of the Christian era the great portion 
of tht Ganges valley was dominated by the Murundas. It is strange 
indeed that not a single coin has been found which can be ascribed to 
these people. What we, however, find is the supremacy of the 
Kushanas spread over this region as is shown by their coins. It 
is then highly probable that the Kushanas are intended by the term 
Murunda. And Pataliputra, the seat of the Murundaraja, was 
a satrapy of the Kushanas. We might then guess with reasonable 
probability that the wave of Kushan conquest rolled far to the east 
of Mathura and Benares and did not stop before it swept Bihar and 
Bengal. Though inscriptions are lacking in support of our statement 
we can, however, fall back on the evidence furnished by coins in this 
respect.® 

It is well known that the rise of the Imperial Guptas greatly 
contributed towards the decline of this Scythic power. As the 
Gangetic valley was in due course reclaimed by the Guptas the more 
westerly portion of the lingering Scythians receded to the north- 
west. To them who were spread over in the eastern parts of the 
empire, there was only one recourse left and that was to slip into 
the wilderness of the Atavika territories. To tliis latter class we 
shall now confine our attention. With the establishment of the 
Gupta supremacy in the Dabhala and the Central Provinces these 
alien people probably gradually retraced their steps to the extreme 
eastern fringes of the^Vindhyas. In this region they must have lived 


* In Melanges Charles de Harlez (Beiden, 1896), pp. 176-85. 

^ Memtunga’s Prabandhacinldmani, Bombay, 1888, p. 27. 

* In the J.P.A.S.B., Vol. 28, pp. 12811., Mr. N. G. Majumdar announces the 
discovery of three Kushan coins from Bengal. 
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and filled, though locally, during the sixth and seventh centuries. 
It is very difficult to surmise what status they enjoyed while existing 
in such a state. What seems likely is that they, retained their own 
manners and customs and were in due course, fused into Indian 
society. Of this latter process there is no direct evidence except 
certain foreign names in some inscriptions of the period (cf. Saggu- 
yayyana in E.I., Vol. IX, p. 287 ; Turkasarman in E.I., Vol. V, p. 120, 
note 14 ; Turkkiya-yajvah in E.I., Vol. IX, p. 132).^ 

'Now that the so-called Puri Kushan coins are found in the 
districts of Manbhum, Singbhum and Ranchi * which constitute 
the greater portion of the Chota Nagpur division, I would suggest 
that the above coins formed the daily currency of the Murundas 
whose story we have just narrated. Living in the wilderness these 
foreigners had very little occasion to come in contact with the 
Gold or Silver coins of the Imperial Guptas. These so-called Puri 
Kushan coins, then, appear to possess purely a local and dynastic 
value. In the annual report of the Archaeological Survey of India, 
1924-25, pp. 131-132, a suggestion has been made to drop the name 
‘ Ptiri Kushan ’ and designate this class of coins as ‘ Oriya Kushan ’ 
because a hoard was found in the State of Mayurbhanj in 1925. 
As has been made clear, I most decidedly demur at any suggestion 
of attributing a geographical name to the coins. 

I would now give a brief description of the coins that I possess. 
As said before, my hoard consists of 93 pieces. With the exception of 
six coins the rest are not well trimmed and invariably show protruding 
edges. What was long ago suspected by Walsh seems now to be 
confirmed. The region from which my coins come (which, inci- 
dentally, I might say is not very far from the provenance of Mr. 
Walsh’s coins) most likely was a mint area where the coins were 
actually manufactured. And the hoard which I am discussing, seems 
never to have been used by men. The figures in almost all of the 
coins show no sign of wearing which a used coin generally shows. 
All of my coins fall in Class III of Hoernle’s division. The weight 
varies between 120 grains and 70 grains. The obverse shows 
figure with right arm curved upwards and left arm extended. The 
boots are occasionally curved upwards. The reverse shows figure 
with arm curved upwards, no left arm is visible, instead, crescent 
is seen above the left shoulder. 


* For the last two references I am indebted to Mr. J. C. Ghose. 

* A gold coin of Huviska type, at Belvadag is described in J.B.O.R.S., Vol. I, 
pp. 231-2, and a copper coin of Kanislika similar to that illustrated in I.M.C., Vol. I, 
Plate XI, Fig. ii, has been found in the Karra thana of the same district. (See 
Walsh, J.B.O.R.S., Vol. V, p. 78.) 



ANCIENT INDIAN TRIBES 

By B. C. IvAW 

I The Pragjyotisas 

If the story of Krsna’s fight with the demons, Muru and Nar^a, 
as told in the Visnu Purana,* the Mahabharata * and the Harh^aih^a * 
can be interpreted to have any ethnological significance, then un- 
doubtedly the Pragjyotisas were a people of non-Aryan extraction. 
The Epics definitely describe the country of the Pragjyotisas as an 
asura or ddnava kingdom ruled over by the demons, Naraka and Muru, 
with whom the leaders of Aryanism were in frequent conflict. The 
Puranic description of Naraka, the asura leader, attributes to him 
immtnse power and strength that baffled and perplexed even Indra. 
The environs of his capital city, called Pragjyotisapura, were defended 
’ by nooses, the Puranic description states, constructed by the demon, 
Muru.* Of course the Aryan leader, Krsna, is described to have got 
the better of his fight with the demons which may be interpreted 
as one of the exploits of the history of the spread of Aryan influence 
in the east. 

The Mahabharata® in other places refers to Pragjyotisa as a 
Mleccha kingdom ruled over by a king named Bhagadatta ‘ who is 
always spoken of in respectful and even eulogistic terms Bhaga- 
datta is styled as a Yavana,® probably denoting that he did not belong 
to the Aryan fold. The Udyoga Parva of the Great Epic describes 
him as the son of Naraka, the Pragjyotisa king, vanquished by Krsna, 
and as an ally of Duryodhana.’ Among his retinues Bhagadatta 
counted the Cinas (the people of China),* and if the Kalayavana 
of the Visnu Purana refers to the same king, as Wilson seems to think,® 
he also ‘ assembled many myriads of Mlecchas and barbarians ' 


1 5, XXIX, Wilson's edn., 88ff. 

* Vana P., xii. 488 ; Udyoga P., xlvii. 1887-92. 

® Hari V., cxxi. 6791-9 ; cxxii. 6873, etc. 

* Pragjyotisapurasyasitsamantacchatayojanain 
acita Mauravaih pasaih ksurantinnurdhijotam || 

® Sabha P., xxv. iqpo-i ; ibid., U. 1834 ; Udyoga P., clxvi. 5804 ; Karna P., 
V. 104-5. 

® Sabha P., xii. 578-80 ; ibid., h. 1834-6. 

7 Chap. IV. 

* Udyoga P., xviii. 584-5. 

® Wilson’s Visnu P., Book V., pp. 54-55. 
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among his followers. The Mahabharata mentions him as a king 
of boundless might (aparyanta-bala) and ruling over (the country of) 
Muru and Naraka.‘ 

According to the Mahabharata, Pragjyotisa was situal;ed in the 
northern region of India ® ; “but the Markandeya Purana places it in 
the eastern region, once along with, the Brahmottaras (a misreading 
for Suhmottaras), the pravijayas (perhaps Pravrseys), the Bhargavas, 
the Jneyamallakas, the 'Madras, the Videhas, the Tamraliptakas, 
the Mallas and the Magadhas, and at another place with the Can- 
dresvaras, the Khasas, the Magadhas and the Bauhityas.* The 
mountainous regions called Antar-giri, Vahir-giri and Upa-giri in the 
Great Epic * appear to comprise the lower slopes of the Himalayas 
and the Nepalese Terai ; and it is not unlikely that Pragjyotisas 
lived contiguously as Bhagadatta is called ^ailalaya.® His country 
was also probably contiguously situated to those of the Kiratas 
and Cinas who formed his retinue.® . According to the Abhidhana- 
cintamani, the Pragjyotisa was the same as Kamarupa,'^ though in 
the Raghuvarhsa, the Pragjyotisas and Kamarupas are described as 
two -different peoples. Generally speaking the two countries came 
in later times to be regarded as the same. In the Kalika Purana,® 
for example, the capital of Kamarupa is called Pragjyotisapura 
which has been identified with Kamakhya or Gauhati. The Raghu- 
vamsa seems to locate Pragjyotisa beyond the Brahmaputra,* 
but Kalidasa’s knowledge about distant geographical locations 
is not always very satisfactory. For all practical purposes 
Pragjyotisa may, therefore, be identified with the whole of Assam 
proper along with northern Bengal as far as Rangpur and Cooch 
Behar which is the territory comprised by Kaniarupa, according 
to the Yoginitantra.^® 

Bhagadatta, as we have seen, was a mleccha, and his people also 
mlecchas or yavanas, i.e. non- Aryans, but the Ramayana ascribes the 


1 Murum ca Narakam caiva sasti yo Yavanadhipah ] 
aparyantabala raja praticyarfa Varuno yatha || 

Bhagadatto maharajo vrddhastava pituh sakha | 
sa vaca pranatastasya karmana ca visesatalj || 

Sabha P., i. 578-9. 

, * Sabha P., xxv. 1000 ; Vana P., cclii. 15240-42. 

® Pargiter’s Ed., pp. 327-330 and 357. 

* Sabha P., xxv. looo-xxvi. 1012. 

® Stri P., xxiii. 644. 

® Sabha P., xxv. 1002 ; xxxiii. 1268-9 ; Karna P., v. 104-5. 

’’ Pragjyotisah Ktoiarupah, IV. 22. The name Kamarupa seems to have 
been later. 

® Chap. 38. 

Imp. Gaz. India, xiv, p. 331. 


» IV. 81. 
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foundation of the kingdom to Amflrtarajas, one of the four great sons 
of the great King Ku«i,^ which is a significant Aryan name. 

According to the Brahmanda Purana and the Ramayana, there 
seems to have been another Pragjyotisapura on the river Vetravati 
orBetwa.* * * 

The later kings of Kamajupa, who claimed to have been 
descended from the lineage of Narakasura and Bhagadatta, fibred 
prominently in Indian history. Most important of them was Kttmara 
Bhaskaravarman, an ally of Harsavarddhana ^iladitya, and referred 
to by both Bana in his Harsacarita and Yuan Chwang, the celebrated 
Chinese pilgrim. 

King Pralamba of Kamarupa (C. 800-825 A.D.)* is described 
in the Tezpur plates of his grandson as Pragjyoti.sesa. His grandson 
Vanamala claims to belong to the line (anvaya) of the lorda of 
Pragjyotisa, and so also does Balavarman, another king of the same 
dynasty (C. 975 A.D.). During the earlier half of the eleventh 
century A.D. the capital city of Pragjyotisa seems to have attained 
a great eminence under the kingship of RatnapMa. In the Bargaon 
grant of the king, the city is referred to as an impregnable one ‘and 
rendered beautiful by the hauhitya.' 

The Kamauli grant of Vaidyadeva® (C. 1100) refers to the 
Mandala of Kamarupa and the Visaya of Pragjyotisa which implies 
that the latter was the bigger administrative division including 
Kamarupa. 

Rajyamati, a daughter of King Harsavarman Pragjyotisa 
(according to the stray plate of King Harjara),® is described as 
Bhagadattaraj akulaj a. ’ 


2 The Pdnydtras 

It is doubtful whether the Pariyatras, or Paripatras as they 
were also called,® can be, ethnologically speaking, designated as a 
tribe or people, to be distinguished from the Vindhyas with whom 
they lived contiguously or from other peoples who had their habitat 
in and around the same locality. The Puranas however always 


^ Adi K., XXXV. 1-6. 

® Chap. 27, and Kiskindhya K., Chap. 42 respectively. 

* J.A.S.B., 1840, ix**2, pp. 766ff. 

* lUd., 1898, BXVII, pp. 115-118. 

® Ep. Ind., XII, pp. 37fi. 

® I.H.Q., Dec. 1927, p. 841, f.n. i. 

’ Ind. Ant., 1880, IX, p. 179 ; J.R.A.S., 1898, pp. 384-5. 
8 Mark. P., 58. 8. 
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enumerate them as a distinct people associated with the Paripatra 
mountains which evidently gave their name to the people. 

As already noticed, there are two variant forms of the mountain- 
ous region inhabited by this people as given in the Puranas : 
Pariyatra and Paripatra ; but Paripatra seems t6 be the more usual 
form of reading, though Pariyatra ^.occurs not unfrequently. In the 
topographical list of the Puranas, the Pariyatra or Paripatra hills 
are mentioned as one of the seven hill ranges together forming 
what is called Ktdacalas or Kulaparvatas, family mountains, or 
mountain ranges or systems. They are the Mahendra, Malaya, 
Sahya, Suktimat, Rksa, Vindhya and Paripatra. ‘ The Bhagavata, 
Vayu, Markandeya and Padma Puranas and the Bhismaparvan 
of the Mahabharata also add a list of inferior mountains to these 
seven.® The principal seven hill ranges are similarly enumerated 
in all the Puranic authorities, and their situation is easily determined 
by the rivers which are listed to flow from them.® 

Paripatra in particular is always associated with the Vindhyas 
which, it is well known, is the general name of the chain of hills that 
stretches across Central India dividing India into its well-defined 
and natural north and south divisions ; but it is evident from the 
Puranic list and the situations of the hills mentioned in it that the 
name Vindhyas, in the Puranas, is restricted to the eastern division 
of long range of hills. According to the Vayu Purana, however, it is 
the part south of the river Narmada, or the Satpura range of hills. 
Paripatra is the northern and western portion of the Vindhyas, 
and may be said to include the range of hills now known as the 
Aravalli. 

The Puranas, for example, the Visnu, mention another Pariyatra 
or Paripatra as situated on the west, associated with the semi- 
mythical mount Meru. ‘ Nisadha and Pariyatra are the limitative 
mountains on the west (of Meru), stretching, like those on the east, 
between the Nila and Nisadha ranges.’ * But there is hardly any 
reason to confound the Paripatra of the Kulacalas situated in the 


^ E.g. Visnu Purana, 2, III. Wilson’s edn., Bk. II, ch. Ill, pp. 127-28 ; also, 
Mark., 57. 10 ; Mbh., vi. 9. ii. 

Mahendra Malayah Sahyah Suktiman Rksaparvatah 
Vindhya^ca Paripatra^ca saptaivatra Kulacaleh. 

* Bhag., V, 19. 16; Mark., EVII, 13, etc. ; Mbh. Bhisna P., si. 317-378. 

‘ As subordinate portions of them are thousands of mountains ; some unheard of, 
though lofty, extensive and abrupt ; and others, better known, though of lesser 
elevation, and inhabited by people of low stature.’ 

* Rai Chaudhuri, Studies in Indian Antiquities, 2nd Edn. 

* Visnu, 2, II. Wilson edn., p. 123. 
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centre and south of India with this Paripatra or PdriyStfa associated 
with the semi-mythical Meru of the extreme north. 

The list of the seven Kulacalas seems to have been known, in 
some form. or other^ to Ptolemy, as early as the first half of the. 
second century A.D. ; he also specifies seven ranges of hills although 
his list does not correspond with the Puranic list, with the exception, 
of the Ouindion, identical with the Vindhyas, and the Ouxenton, 
identical with the pksa (Vant).‘ Wilson thought that Adeisathton 
might be identified with the Pariyatras * ; this has been found to be 
untenable, and modern research tends to connect the range more 
with the Western Ghats, more properly, ‘ that section of the Western 
Ghats which is immediately to the north of the Coimbatore gap, 
as it is there the Kaveri rises 

According to Rajasekhara, all the seven Kulaparvatas wefe 
comprised within the Kumari dvipa whose southern-most limit, 
according to the Skanda Purana, was the Pariyatra.* In the 
period of the Brahmanical and Buddhist sutras too Par^atra was 
the southern-most limit of contemporary Aryandom or Aryavarta, 
while the eastern and western boundaries were formed by Kalakavana 
(probably near Allahabad) and Adarsana and Thuna (on the 
Saraswati) respectively.® 

The Puranas refer to a number of rivers issuing from the Pari- 
yatra : the Varnasa, or Parna^a, the Sipra, the Carmanvati, the 
Sindhu and the Vetravati. The Mahi is well known ; Varnasa 
or Parnasa has been identified by Pargiter with the modern Banas, 
a tributary of the Carmanvati identical with the Chambal. Sindhu 
is Kah Sindhu, a tributary of the Chambal and Vetravati is the 
same as modern Betwa. ^ipra is the famous river immortalized 
in Sanskrit classical poetry. The Visnu Purana mentions still another 
river as issuing from the Paripatra mountains, namely the Vedasmrti® 
or Vedasmrta, according to the Mahabharata.’ 

The Vayu Purana mentions the Karusas and the Malavas as 
dwelling along the Paripatra mountains.® The Nasik Prasasti 


1 Ptolemy’s Ancient India by McCrindle, S. N. Majumdar’s edn., pp. 75-81. 

* Wilson’s edn. of the Visnu Purana, 2, III, p. 128. 

® Ptolemy, op. cit., 80. 

* Skandha Purana Kumarika-khanda, ch. 39, 113. ‘ Pariyatrasya chaivarvak 

khandam Kaumarikaih smritam.’ 

Dharma-sutra of Bodhayana, I, i. 25. ‘_Prdgadariandt pratyak Kdlakavandd 
dakpnena Himavantam udak'^Pdriyatram etad Arydvartam.’ 

«■ 2, III, Wilson’s edn., p. 130. ^ Bhismaparvan, op. cii. 

® Op. cit., 2, III, Wilson’s edn., p. 133. Malukas and Marukas are variant 
readings for Karusas. See also Kurma P., Purva ch. 7, which seems to include the 
countries of Aparanta, Saura§tra, Sudra, Malapa (Malava), Malaka and others 
within the Pariyatra area. 
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of Gautamiputra 6atakari?.i seems to associate the Kukuras also 
with the Pariyatra.^ This is also probably the earliest epigraphic 
mention of the mountains. But a more elaborate mention is made 
in the Mandasor inscripti,op of Yasodharman and Visnuvardhana,* 
where a large tract of land is described as ‘ containing many countries, 
which lie between the Vindhya (mountains), from the slopes of the 
summits of which there flows the pale mass of the waters of (the river) 
Reva, and the mountain Pariyatra, on which trees are bent down 
in. (their) frolicsome leaps by the long-tailed monkeys (and stretches) 
up to the ocean 

3 The Lalas 

The name of the Ratas as a people must have been known as 
early as the beginning of the Christian era, if not earlier still, and 
their country Rata or Ratavisaya was well known in Indian history 
till as late as the seventh and eighth centuries. It is however curious 
that neither the country nor its people are ever mentioned 'in any 
of, the earlier or authoritative Puranas or even in the Epics, 

The earliest definite mention of the country seems to have been 
made by Ptolemy, the celebrated Greek geographer and astronomer. 
According to his description of India within the Ganges, Earike 
lay to the east of Indo-Skythia along the sea-coast.® It was Eassen 
who first established identity of Earike with Sanskrit Rastrika in 
its Prakrt from Eatika which is easily equated with Eata. Eatadesa 
in its Prakrt form Eardesa (the country of Ear) also seems to have 
been a very early name for the territory of Gujrat and northern 
Konkon,* and McCrindle conjectured that Earike ‘ might therefore 
be a formation from Ear with the Greek termination ike appended ’.® 
The name Eardesa probably survived the Hindu period, ‘ for the sea 
to the west of that coast was in the early Muhammadan time called 
the sea of Ear, and the language spoken on its shores was called by 
Mas’udi, Eari ’ (Yule’s Marco Polo, II, p. 353 n).® 

In Ptolemy’s Earike lay the mouth of the river Mophis which 
is identical with the Mahi, a village named Pakidare which is difficult 
to be identified, and the cape Maleo which ‘ must have been a pro- 
jection of the land somewhere between the mouth of the Mahi and 
that of the Narmada, but nearer to the former if Ptolemy’s indication 
be correct 


* See also Br. Samliita, XIV, 4. 

* C.I.I., Vol. Ill, p. 154. 

* Ptolemy’s Ancient India by McCrindle, Majmndat’s ed., pp. 38, 152-53. 

* Marco Polo, Vol. II, p. 302 n. ® Ibid., p. 38. 

® Ibid., p. 153. Ibid., p. 38. 
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The two great cities of Barygaza and Ozene wefe also within 
the political division of Barike, In Ptolemy’s Gulf of Barygaza 
lay Kamane, doubtless identical with Kamonone of the Periplus 
which plaoes it to tlhie south of the Narmada estuary while Ptolemy 
locates it to the north ; north of the river Namados identical with 
the river Narmada ; Nausaripa which is the same as modern Nausari 
on the coast and Sanskrit Navasarika, and finally Poulipoula \'^ch 
in Yule’s map is located at modern San jam on the coast south from 
Nausari. Barygaza itself is the same as Sanskrit Bhrguk^ra 
or Bhrgukaccha, Pali Bharukaccha, modern Broach ; the same 
form of the name is repeatedly found also in the Periplus. 

Lata is mentioned twice in Vatsyayana’s Kamasutra ; in one 
passage characteristics of ladies of the Lata country are described 
while in another those of men.^ He does not however give aTiy 
clue as to the location of the country. 

The Ceylonese chronicles, the Dipavamsa and the Mahavathsa, 
refer to the country of Lala in connection with the first Aryan immi- 
gration to Ceylon led by Prince Vijaya. Lala has been sought 
to be identified with both Lata or Lada in Gujrat and Radha in Bengal 
and both countries seem to claim the honour of the first Aryanization 
of the island. Prince Vijaya is described in the chronicles to have 
been the great-grandson of a princess of Vanga, and hence one 
school of scholars mainly depending on historical evidence proposes 
to equate Lala with Rac^a, while the other school mainly resting 
their argument on philosophical grounds finds L^a to be philo- 
logically more closely akin to Lata or Lada. It is not impossible 
that the tradition of two different streams of immigration, as Dr. 
Barnett thinks, came to be knit together in the story of Vijaya. 

The Lata country in the days of the early Imperial Guptas 
came to be constituted into an administrative province as Lata- 
visaya along with Tripuri-visaya, Arikina-visaya, Antarvedi-visaya, 
Valavi-visaya, Gaya-visaya, etc. These visayas or pradesas seem 
to have been subordinate to the administrative division of bhukti. 

It is likely that the Lata country was the same as the Latesvara 
country mentioned in one or two early Gurjara and Rastrakuta 
records. In the Baroda copperplate inscription, the capital of the 
kingdom of Latesvara is said to have been at Blapur (verse ii). 
The inscription also gives the genealogy of the kings of Latesvara. 
That the Lata country was distinguished from Saurastra is proved 
by a grant dated 8/2 A.D. when the R^trakuta Karkaraja of 
Latesvara recorded a grant of land (C. 800-825 A.D.). 


KamasQtra, pp. 103 and 126. 
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A NOTE ON THE LINKAGE OF PUSHYAMITRA 

■ • • 

Eminent scholars, Indian as well as Western, have held the 
view that the ‘ most systematic record of Indian historical tradition 
is that preserved in the d3Tiastic lists of the Puranas Not Qrd^' 
have Puranic lists of kings been regarded by several writers as the 
indispensable foundation of a chronological narrative, but the 
nomenclature of dynasties as given in the Puranas has been accepted 
without question as furnishing the only reliable clue to the origin 
and extraction of these families. Few indeed are the students 
of Indian history who have subjected the Puranic lists to a critical 
examination — an examination which has at times revealed the fact 
that the so-called dynastic lists are not unoften a loose jumble of 
names of individuals some of whom never ruled and some belonged 
to collateral lines of the same family or to distinct families that ruled 
contemporaneously, and not one after another in regular succession. 
The order of succession has in some cases been inverted. The names 
given to some of the reigning families by the Puranic chroniclers 
are imknown to contemporary epigraphy or to tradition recorded in 
works that may claim a higher antiquity than the extant Puranic 
texts. The following pages are however not concerned with a 
critical examination of the lists of kings given in the Bhavishyd- 
nuklrtana, or with the general question of the Puranic nomenclature 
of certain dynasties. The scope of the present paper is much more 
limited. Its object is to discuss the problem presented by the 
family to which belonged the kings Pushyamitra, Agnimitra and 
their descendants — a question that has already been dealt with by 
former scholars with results that may hardly be regarded as conclusive. 

It is well known that according to the Puranas Maurya rule 
was followed by that of the Suhgas, and the list of ten Suhgas given 
in these texts is headed by Senani Pushyamitra who is represented 
as having uprooted Brihadratha (Maurya) and ruled for 36 years : — 

Ity-ete nava-Mauryds-tu ye hhokshyanti vasundhardm 
sapta-trimsach-chhatam purnam tebhyah $ungo hhavishyati 
Pushyamitras^u sendnlr-uAdhritya sa Bfihadrafham 
kdrayishyati vai rdjyam shaf-trirhiati samd nfipah} 


> Dynasties of the Kali Age, pp. 30-31. 
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"The Divydvaddna however records a different tradition. 
According to that work ^ Satnpadi, son of Kunala and grandson of 
A^oka Maurya, had a son named Vrihaspati. The son of Vrihaspati 
was Vrishasena, and the ^on of Vrishasena was Pushyadharman. 
The latter was the father of Pushyamitra who is thus described as 
of Maurya origin.* Yet another tradition is recorded by Kalidasa 
in his Mdlavikdgnimitram — a fact already noted by Mr. H. A. Shah 
in the Proceedings of the Third Oriental Conference (p. 379). That 
text represents Agnimitra, son of Pushyamitra, as a scion of the 
Baimhika Kula : — 

Ddkshinyam ndma himb-oshthi Baimhikdndrh kulavratam 
tan-me dlrgh-dkshi ye prdnds-te tvad-dsd-nihandhandh} 

. ‘ Politeness indeed, O Bimba-lipped one, is the family tradition 
of the descendants of Bimbaka ; nevertheless such life as I possess, 
O large-eyed one, is entirely dependent, upon the hope of thy 
favour.' * ' . 

Mr. Shah is inclined to connect Baimbika with Bimbisara. 
But>.the conjecture lacks plausibility. 

The Suhga theory has hitherto held the field. It is undeniable 
that a ^uhga dynasty ruled in Central India shortly after the Mauryas. 
This is made clear by the famous epigraph at Bharhut referring to 
the sovereignty of the Suhgas. But the question is — are we justified 
in assigning Pushyamitra, Agnimitra and their descendants to the 
^uhga line in the face of the divergent traditions recorded in the 
Divydvaddna and the Mdlavikdgnimitram ? In this connection it is 
interesting to recall an episode in the-Harivamsa ® to which reference 
has already been made by some previous writers : — 

Audbhijjo bhavitd kaschit Sendnih Kdsyapo dvijah 
Asvamedharh Kaliyuge punah pratydharishyati. 

We are told that the horse-sacrifice was in abeyance for a 
long time since the days of Janamejaya and that it was revived in 
the Kali age by a Senani who is described as a dvija belonging to 
the Kasyapa clan. Dr. K. P. Jayaswal identifies this twice-born 
Senani with Senani Pushyamitra of the Puranas who is known 


1 Pages 430, 433, Ed. Cowell and Neil. 

* Kunalasya Saifapadi-nama putro . . . Sampader-Vrihaspatih putro Vrihaspater- 
Vrishaseno Vrishasenasya Pushyadharma Pushyadharmanaji Pushyamitrah. 

® Act TV, verse 14. • 

* Tawney’s translation (with slight emendation), p. 69, footnote : — ‘ Kulavrata, 
a family custom handed down from generation to generation, such as the celebration 
of a festival in honour of any deity on a particular day annually. Bimbaka was the 
name of one of the forefathers of Agnimitra. (S.P.P.) ’ 

® Bhavishyaparva, Ch. II, Verse 40. 
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from other sources to have been a Brahmana and to have performed 
two horse-sacrifices. But the proposed identification can hardly 
stand if Pushyamitra was really a $uhga as the Puranas represent 
him to be. , The 6uhgas, as is well known, belonged to the Bharadvaja 
gofra. To obviate the difficulty a recent ’writer has suggested that 
‘ Kasyapa is evidently a mistake.for ^uhga But the conjecture 
lacks proof. Is there any evidence that Pushyamitra was in reaMty 
a Kasyapa ? Now, we have already seen that Kalidasa in his 
Mdlavikdgnimitram represents the line of Agnimitra as BaimUkdndm 
kula . . . Curiously enough the Baudhdyana-^rauta-Sutra in the sec- 
tion dealing with the pravaras and gotras distinctly includes the 
Baimbakayah among Kdsyapas} If that is so, then Pushyamitra 
might well claim to have been a Kasyapa and his identification with 
the restorer of the horse-sacrifice alluded to in the Harivamsa may 
be justified. But in that case we shall have to reject the Puranic 
view that he was a 6uhga, that is to say, a Bharadvaja, unless 
future* discoveries show us some way of reconciling the divergent 
data of the Puranas on the one hand and the Mdlavikdgnimitram 
and the Harivamia on the other. • 

H. C. Ray Chaudhuri. 


MAGNA EST VERITAS ET PR.EVALEBIT 

In the April number of the Journal of Indian History, 1936. 
pp. 10--20, appears an article entitled V djasaneya Ydjnavalkya and 
his times, to which the editor, apparently Dr. S. Krishnasvami 
Aiyangar, or one of his colleagues, adds a prefatory note. The 
writer of the article in question seeks ‘ to add yet another evidence ’ 
to show ‘ that Dr. H. C. Roy Choudhury was unfortunately wrong 
in imagining Yajnavalkya and his friend Janaka six generations or 
about 180 years later than the Pariksitas ’. We need not enter into 
a discussion as to the cogency of the arguments of the writer, argu- 
ments that have apparently satisfied the learned editor, but leave us, 
and perhaps many others, absolutely unconvinced. But we cannot 
but refer to an unwarranted assertion which appears on p. 20 of the 
Journal. After comparing certain passages occurring in Weber’s 


^ 1929, p. 405. 

* Vol. Ill, p.i 449. ‘ Kdiyapan vydkhydsyamah — KaiyapdS-Chdgayayo Mdthard 
Aitiidyand Abhutyd Vaiiiprd Dhumrd Dhumrdyand Dhaumyd Dhdrmydyand Auda- 
vrajirdgrdyand Baimbakayah.’ The names mentioned in this text have variants. 
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History of Indian Literature with certain words and expressions that 
find place in Dr, Ray Chaudhuri’s Political History of Ancient India 
(First Edition, p. i6) the writer of the article in the fournal of 
Indian History seems to insinuate that the author of the Political 
History has ‘ attempted to give Weber’s thought and language (as 
rendered) out as his own without any reference to Weber It is 
not a little curious that the writer in the Journal of Indian History 
refers to the first edition of the Political History notwithstanding the 
fact that the book reached a third edition as far back as 1932. 
But a perusal of even the first edition is enough to show the unfairness 
of the writer and his disregard for truth. In the Bibliographical 
Index appended to the first edition of the Political History, p. 319, 
occurs the following reference : — 

‘ Indian Diterature, Weber 16 , 27 , 30, 31, 56. 

It will be remembered that the words and expressions referred to 
by the writer in the Journal of Indian History occur on p. 16 „of the 
Political History for which the authority of Weber has thus been 
cited in the Bibliographical Index, p. 319. Moreover, on p. 27 of 
the Political History, First Edition, we have the following reference : — 

‘ See p. 16, ante, Weber, Ind. Bit., p. 126.’ 

Fair-minded critics will now be in a position to determine whether 
the writer in the Journal of Indian History (p. 20) has any regard 
for truth or fair-play. 

G. C. Ray Chaudhuri. 


IS THE DHAMMA ‘ ATAKKAVACARA ’ NOT WITHIN 
THE REALM OF LOGICAL THOUGHT ? 

We note that in referring to the Dhamma the Buddha realized 
{Adhigato). He frequently uses the term Atakkdvacara. 

The Dhamma mentioned in this connection, as we understand, 
is the N ava-Lokuttara Dhamma — i.e. the four Paths (magga), the 
four Fruits (phala), and Nibbdna. These supramundane states 
have to be realized by one’s own intuitive knowledge. 

The four Paths and four Fruits belong to consciousness, and 
Nibbana is a Vatthu Dhamma — an object of thought. 

These nine states are not within the realm of logical thought, as 
they are intuitive truths which are beyond logical reasoning. 
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The Doctrinal teaching {Panyatti Dhatnma) of the Buddha is 
within the realm of logical thought, for there is no saying of the 
Buddha that does, not harmonize with scientific reasoning. 

The»Pariyatti Dhamma leads to the Pativedha Dhamma which 
comprises the above nine states. 

Dr. George Grimm in his «article on ‘ Atakkavacara ' refgirs to 
‘ concentration combined with energetic logical thought and reflec- 
tion ’ {savitakko savicdro samddhi) as the ‘ Road to the Absolute ' 
{Asankhata). * 

If we take savitakko savicaro as such, 1 wonder what we should 
say to avitakko avicdro samddhi. 

Immediately after the passage Dr. Grimm quotes from the 
Samyutta Nikaya the Buddha says — What is the Road to the 
Absolute ? It is avitakko vicdramatto samddhi, i.e. concentration 
without vitakka but only with vicar a. 

Furthermore the Buddha says — it is avitakko avicdro samddhi- 
coneentration without vitakka and vicdra. 

Following Dr. Grimm’s translation it should be ‘ without or 
not combined with logical thought and reflection ’. 

Although vitakka and vicara .sometimes mean logical reasoning 
and reflection, here these two terms are used in a different sense. 
The Compendium of Philosophy gives ‘ initial application and 
sustained application ’ which are more correct and more appropriate. 

Vitakka and vicdra are two constituent factors of Jhdna, just 
as piti (joy), sukha (happiness) and okaggata (one-pointedness). 
These five factors constitute Jhdna. In the second Jhana according 
to the Abhidhammattha Sangaha there is no vitakka but there is 
vicdra. In the third Jhana, however, one transcends both vitakka 
and vicdra- hence the reference to avitakka and avicdra. 

Narad A. 


VIMUTTIMAGGA AND PETAKOPADESA 
« 

In my article,* ‘ Vimuttimagga and Visuddhimagga ’, printed 
in Indian Culture, Vol. I, No. 3 , pp. 455-59. I referred (p. 459 ) to 
the fact that the Petakopadesa of Mahakaccayana of Jambuvana 
does contain several passages found in the Vimuttimagga but not 
discovered in the Visuddhimagga of Buddhaghosa. 
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Petakopadesa,* it appears, was intended to be edited by Mr. 
Hardy. The MS. copy of the book by Mr. Hardy is preserved in the 
State lyibrary of Berlin and the present writer, at the time of his visit 
to the State library, Berlin,, in 1932, was fortunate to seo it there 
and to secure, through the kindness of the authorities concerned, 
a photographic copy of all the 293* pages of the MSS. The text 
of the copy is very faulty and corrupt, full of errors and knotty 
points, especially in the Vllth Chapter. Without other manuscripts 
to check up the faulty readings, this manuscript cannot be relied 
upon. Fortunately, I came across later on an edition of the same 
text printed in Burmese characters in the Zabu Meit Swe Press, 
Rangoon, 1917. This text is printed along with Netti of the same 
author, Mahakaccayana, in one and the same volume. The text of the 
Petakopadesa is not much known and still less studied. When I 
started to read Hardy’s MSS. along with this printed edition, I 
was much astonished to find in it several passages from the Vimutti- 
magga of Upatissa — ^the Vimuttimagga as we have it in its Chhiese 
version by Seng-Chie-po-lo — the passages about the source of which 
I was' much at a loss to know. I propose to indicate here the passages 
found in both the texts. 

(1) In the very Introductory chapter of the Vimuttimagga, 
Upatissa gives his reasons as to why he should tell the people the 
Path of Deliverance. There are, he says, some people who profit 
by listening to others and he gives a quotation (see M., i, 294) in 
-•which the Blessed One declares that there are two ways in which 

one can have the right view (sammaditthi) — either by learning it 
from others or by self-reflection. This corresponds to ‘ Dve hetu 
dve paccaya savakassa sammaditthiya uppadaya, parato ca ghoso 
saccanusandhi, ajjhattan ca yoniso manasikaro ’ found at the very 
beginning of the Petakopadesa. 

(2) In the third chapter of the Visuddhimagga, Buddhaghosa 
refers to the view of the fourteen cariyas which he is not prepared to 
accept. Upatissa does refer to these fourteen and names them one 
after another. Among these there are two types which are called 
by the name of ‘ samabhagacariya’. Now exactly this very type is 
found in the Vllth Chapter, pp. 157, 162 (pp. 190, 192 of the printed 
edition). 

(3) In the Twelfth book of the Vimuttimagga, in the twelfth 
chapter (Saccapariccheda), part two, we have only three lokuttara- 
indriyas given as playing an important part in the progress of the 
Yogavacara towards the ideal of Arhatship. These same three 

^ Already edited by Dr. A. Barua and will be published by Dr. B. C. I^aw in 
his Series — ^Editor. 
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indriyas, annatannaseamitindriyam, annindriyam, and Anndtavindri- 
yam are also found in the second and the third chapters of the 
Petakopadesa, pp. 56, 71-72 (pp. 146, 152 of the printed eidition). 

(4) S® ^so in tire same chapter we pome across three kin^ ol 
searches, ‘ tisso esana ' or ‘ pariyesana The same three we meet 
with in the eighth chapter of the Petakopadesa, p. 284 (p. 2^1 of 
the ‘printed edition). Also see Vibhanga, p. 366. 

(5) In the first part of the same chapter we have a thre^old 
classification of things ; khandha-sangaha, ayatana-sangaha, dhatu- 
sangaha. Bxactly the same classification we meet with in the sixth 
chapter of the Petakopadesa, p. 124 (p. 176 of the printed edition). 
The same classification is also found in the Sphutartha-Abhidharma- 
ko^avyakhya, i, p. 37, Cm. on stanza 14 : ' Bhagavato Vineyava^at- 
tisro desan^ skandhayatanadhatude^anah.’ 

(6) In Book four. Chapter eight, part one, of the Vimuttimagga, 
Upatissa mentions three kinds of middha, aharaja, utuja and cittaja, 
of which only the last he considers as nivarana, while the other 
two are possible even in an Arhat. Upatissa speaks of it in the 
twelfth chapter also. There he says that among things given up by 
one at the time of the Arhatship, there are thina and uddhacca and. 
not thina-middha and Uddhacca as is asserted by Buddhaghosa 
in the XXII Chapter of the Visuddhimagga. This view of Upatissa 
is supported in the Petakopadesa, Vllth Chapter, p. 180 (p. 201 of 
the printed edition), where it is said ‘ Atthi pana Arahato kayakilesa- 
middhan ca okkamati, na ca tarn nivaranarn ; tassa thinamiddhain 
nivaranam ti na ekamsena ’. This view is also supported by the 
author of the Milindapafiha (see p. 253 of Trenckner’s edition) who 
mentions middha among ten things over which an Arahat has no 
control. 

(7) Upatissa quotes from what he calls San Tsaii three- passages 
of which I have been so far able to identify two passages only 
in the Petakopadesa, Vllth Chapter, pp. 157, 158 (p. 191 of the 
printed edition). One of these passages corresponds to ‘ Tattha 
alobhassa paripuriya vivitto hoti kamehi, tattha adosassa paripuriya 
amohassa paripuriya ca vivitto hoti papakehi akusalehi dhammehi ’. 

(8) The other passage contains a simile which illustrates the 
distinction between vitakka and vicara. The simile in the Vimutti- 
magga corresponds to the following passage from the Petakopadesa 
‘ Tattha pathamabhinipato vitakko, patiladdhassa vicaranam vicaro. 
Yatha puriso duratb purisam passati agacchantam na ca tava 
janati itthi ti va puriso ti va. Yada tu patilabhati itthi ti va puriso 
ti va evam-vanno ti va — evam vicaro vitakke appeti.’ 

(9) There are other similes also from the Vimuttimagga which 
can be traced to the Petakopadesa, Vllth Chapter, p. 158 (p. 191 
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of tiie printed edition). Here is one. ‘ Yatha baliko humhiko ’ 
sajjhayam karoti evam vitakko, yatha tarn yeva anupassati evam 
vicaro. . . . Nimttipatisambhidayam ca patibhanapatisambhidayam 
ca vitakko, dhammapatisambhidayam ca atthapatisambhidayam ca 
vicaro.’ 

(10) While describing the simuitaneous nature of the penetration 
into Truths (saccapariccheda) Upatissa gives three similes, that bf a 
boat crossing the floods, that of a lamp that is burning and that of 
the»sun that is shining. Petakopadesa gives almost identical similes 
(p. 150; 187 of the printed edition). Buddhaghosa refers one of 
these similes to Poranas and although he does not mention that name 
with regard to others, it is very clear that the other similes also he 
borrows from the same source. 

' (11) There is one another important simile which I have been 
able to trace to the Petakopadesa, p. 190 (p. 206 of the printed 
edition). Upatissa gives a quotation from one Narada which 
purports to say ‘ Just as in a mountain-forest there may be & well 
but no rope with which water could be taken out. If at that time 
there comes a man overcome by the heat of the sun and fatigued by 
•thirst, who sees the well and knows that there is water in it, but 
still cannot actually reach it, then merely by his knowledge about 
the existence of water in the well and merely by seeing it, he cannot 
satisfy his thirst ; so in the same way, if I know nirodha as nibbana 
and even if I have a perfect yathabhutananadassana, I do not 
thereby become a khinasava araha.’ The passage in the Petako- 
padesa says ‘ Yatha gambhire udapane udakam cakkhuna passati, 
na ca kayena abhisambhunati, evamassa ariya nijjhanakhantiya 
ditthi bhavati na ca sacchikata ’. 

(12) Besides the passages given above there are some minor 
passages where we find some of the jhanas explained as having 
particular angas. For instance, the third trance is explained as 
having five angas in the Vimuttimagga. These same angas are 
mentioned in the Petakopadesa, p. 155 (p. 190 of the printed edition). 

‘ Tatha pancanga-samannagatam tatiyam jhanam — satiya, sam- 
pajannena, sukhena, cittekaggataya, upekkhaya ’. 

Do the instances given above justify us in concluding that the 
Author of the Vimuttimagga had the advantage of consulting the 
Petakopadesa ? 

« P. V. Bapat. 


* The printed edition reads ‘ tunhiko ’. 
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JANAMEJAYA AND JANAKA 

The remarks of Dr. S. K. Aiyangar, the learned e<ytor of the 
Journal of Indian ^History, that a certain Dr. Pradh^n’s ‘ invests 
gation proves successfully that the particular Janaka and Yajnavall^a 
belong to the period of Janamejaya Pariksita and may now be 
accepted as providing a starting point in Vedic chronology ' {J.I.H., 
April, 1936, p. 10) drew my attention to a paper entitled ' Vajasaheya 
Yajnav^kya and his Times ’ by Dr. S. N. Pradhan, M.Sc., Ph.D., 
published in three instalments in the Aug., 1933, Dec., 1933, -and 
April, 1936, issues of J.I.H. Since it is now known to all students 
of Ait. Br., Sat. Br. and Kdth. Sam. that Tura Kavaseya, who per- 
formed Janamejaya’s aindra-mahdhhiseka, was sixth ‘ in the ascen^ng 
series of teachers from Yajnavalkya who debated at Janaka ’s court, 
the contemporaneity of Janamejaya and Janaka is an apparent 
improbability. I therefore turned to Dr. Pradhan’s paper to see 
whal? arguments he has adduced to render it possible. On a careful 
perusal of his paper however I am sorry to note that not only are 
Dr. Pradhan’s arguments for the S3mchronism of Janamejaya ‘with 
Janaka absolutely unconvincing, but also that he has utterly failed 
to judge in a scholar’s spirit the arguments of the author of the 
Political History of Ancient India, showing that according to 
Vedic literature Janamejaya is to be placed several generations 
before Janaka. All through his paper. Dr. Pradhan breathes an 
air of suj)eriority which is evidently the result of what may be called 
‘ Inferiority Complex ’ in Psychology and is surely a deplorable 
mentality. 

Dr. Pradhan claims to have adduced no less than twenty-three 
‘ Vedic, Epic, Puranic and grammatical ’ evidences in the first 
and second instalments of his paper and to add a new ‘ Vedic 
evidence ' in the third instalment (see J.I.H., Dec., 1933, pp. 344-46 ; 
April, 1936, pp. loff.). We are sorry to note that as many as twenty 
of the twenty-four ‘ evidences ’ are based on traditions recorded 
in the Mahdbh. and the Puranas and on the guesses of grammarians 
and later commentators who evidently relied on the doubtful 
authority of the Epics and the Puranas. As early as the year 
1923, the author of P.H.A.I. (ist ed., pp. 16-7) remarked, ‘ It 


^ Tura Kavaseya ;• his puil Yajnavacas Rajastambayana ; his pupil Ku4ri 
Vajasravasa ; his pupil Upaveii ; his son and pupil Aruna ; his son and pupil 
Uddalaka ; his pupil Yajnavalkya. We should edso notice in this rannection another 
series of teachers beginning with Indrota, the priest of Janamejs^ra ; his son and 
pupil Drti ; his pupil Pulusa ; his son and pupil Satyayajna ; his son and pupil 
^ma^usma, a contemporary of Yajnavalkya. 
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is not possible to determine with precision the exact chronological 
relation between Janamejaya and Janaka. Epic and Purai^iic 

tradition seems to regard them as contemporaries The 

unreliability of the Epic and Puranic tradition in this .respect is 

proved by the Vedic texts ’ Dr. Pradhan therefore 

need not have laboured so hard t(\ tax the patience of the learned 
readers of J.I.H. with the twenty ‘ evidences described by him 
as ‘Epic, Puranic and grammatical The Puranas, as we all know, 
describe collateral successions as lineal, very often reverse the 
orders of succession and misplace synchronisms. The Mahdbharata 
goes so far as to “ represent (II, ch. 31 ; III, ch. 147-51) Hanumat 
and Vibhisana as having met Bhimasena and Sahadeva respectively ". 
The author of P.H.A.I. was therefore perfectly reasonable when 
he accepted the evidence furnished by the Vedic literature as regards 
the chronological position of Janamejaya and Janaka in preference 
to Epic and Puranic traditions. We should now try to examine 
the ‘ Vedic evidences ’ adduced by Dr. Pradhan, which are only 
four in number, and see whether he has been able to prove the 
synchronism of Janamejaya with Janaka from traditions recorded 
in the Vedic literature. 

According to Dr. Pradhan, Janamejaya Pariksita was a con- 
temporary of Vajasaneya Yajnavalkya and therefore also of Janaka 
Vaideha, because — 

(1) Panini’s rule, Prasne c=dsanna-kdle (3, 2, 117), applied to 
Bhujyu's question, ‘Kva pariksita abhavan ? ’ in the debate at J anaka’s 
court, establishes it ; 

(2) according to ^at. Br. (3, 8, 2, 24), Yajnavalkya was cursed 
by Caraka (=Vaisampayana according to Kasika) who was the 
court-historian of Janamejaya; 

(3) according to Jaim. Br. (2, 55-6), Hrtsvasaya Allakeya was 
a pupil of Somasusma Satyayajni as well as of Dantala Dhaumya ; 
according to $at. Br. (ii, 6, 2, i), Somasusma was a contemporary 
of Yajnavalkya, while according to Gopath. Br. (i, 2, 5), Dantavala 
Dhaumra (= Dantala Dhaumya of Jaim. Br.) was a contemporary 
of Janamejaya ; 

(4) according to Chdnd. Up. (5, ii, 1-2) and Jaim. Br. (i, 271-3) 
Indradyumna Bhallaveya was a disciple of Uddalaka Aruni whose 
bther disciple Yajnavalkya was according to Kdnv. 3 at. Br. (17, 
6, 3, 7) ; now, according to Mddhy. $at. Br. (13, 5, 3, 4-6), some 
views of Bhallaveya (= Indradyumna Bhallavbya of Chdnd. Up. 
and Jaim. Br.) regarding the manner of offering the omenta of the 
cdturmasya victims were rejected by Indrota Saunaka who was the 
priest of Janamejaya, wMe Indrota’s own views were rejected 
by Yajnavalkya, contemporary of Janaka. 
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A careful consideration, however, shows that none of the above 
four ‘ Vedic evidences ’ carries any weight at all. 

(1) Panini’s rule cannot be applied to Bhujyu’s question, as 
it was not framed for the first time in Jaijaka's court. Bhujyu heafd 
about the question, ‘ Kva pdriksitd ahhavan ? and its solution in the 
Madra country. It was therefore something like a stock question. 
It Is moreover known to all students of the Vedic literature that the 
language of the Sruti does not follow invariably the school of Panini’s 
grammar. This ' evidence ’ therefore proves nothing in the way of 
J anaka’s s3mchromsm with the Pariksitas. 

(2) This cannot be called a ‘ Vedic evidence ’ to prove J anaka’s 
contemporaneity with J anamejaya. Vedic literature does never state 
that Caraka is to be identified onlj^ with Vaisampayana who was, 
moreover, a contemporary of J anamejaya only according to *Epic 
and Puranic traditions. 

,(3) This ‘ evidence ’ is simply based on the untenable identi- 
fication of Dantala Dhaumya of Jaim. Br. with Dantavala Dhaumra 
of Gopath. Br. In support of the equation Dantdbala (or Dantavala) 
—Dantdla, Dr. Pradhan has adduced such ludicrous illustrations of the 
elision of v {J.LH., Dec., 1933, p. 333) as suvarna=svarna, suvar^a 
—svarga (in which the letter v is not elided) and Jaunpur (which 
he thinks to be the same as Yavanapura, though students of Muslim 
history know it to have been founded in the name of J auna Khan, 
i.e. Miahammad bin Tughlaq). Dr. Pradhan further says {ibid., p. 335), 
‘ Now as regards the second component “ Dhaumra”, it is known 
to students of Vedic, Epic and Puranic literature in the original 
that ” Dhaumya ” was the famous Brahmanic gotra title and not 

” Dhaumra ” Here is also an influence of Prakritism in this 

change from ” Dhaumya ” to ” Dhaumra ” for the semi- vowel ” y ” 
is noticed to change into “ r ”.’ We are sorry to note that such a 
boasting ‘ student of Vedic, Epic and Puran(!)ic literatxire in the 
original ’ as Dr. Pradhan, has not carefully studied Baudh. ^r. Sut. 
(Vol. Ill, p. 449) in which both Dhaumya and Dhumra (from which 
the form Dhaumra is derived) are separately mentioned as different 
gotra titles. The authority of Baudhayana, we now hope, would 
put a stop to these wonderful philological speculations to prove 
‘ Dhaumra ’ to be a corrupt form of ‘ Dhaumya ’. Another original 
identification proposed by Dr. Pradhan may be noticed in this 
connection. He s 3 j^s {J.I.H., April, 1936, p. 12), ‘ Now by the name 
‘ ‘ Mflh fls fll a J abala Aupamanyava " the Satapatha Br^mana evidently 
means the same person as ” Pracinalala Jabala ”, because the words 
“Maha^a” and “Pracina^ala” have practically the same meaning ( 1 ) 
and are similar-sounding (!).' We fear, the learned Doctor would 
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some day argue for the identifications of Lanka with Lancashire 
and Yavana with the Japanese. 

(4) This ‘ evidence ' is also based on a similar ingenious identi- 
fication of * Bhallaveya of Mddhy. ^at. Br. with Indradyumna 
Bhallaveya of Chand. Up. and Jaim. Br., for which there is absolutely 
no proof. The ‘ student of Vedic .literature in the original ’ here 
coolly cites the authority of Eggeling (p. i5n) without quoting the 
actual passage. Bhallaveya (cf. Vdrshneya, Bhdrgava, etc.) is a patro- 
nymic derived from some ancestor, and every Bh^laveya men- 
tioned in the Vedic literature cannot be identified with a particular 
Bh^laveya called Indradyumna. 

Scholars will now see if Dr. Pradhan has been able, by these 
‘ evidences to disprove the natural conclusion from Ait. Br. and 
other texts that Tura Kavaseya performed the aindra-mahdhhiseka 
of Janamejaya ; and Yajnavalkya, who was sixth in the descending 
series from Tura, debated at the court of Janaka. Rhys Davids in 
his Buddhist Suttas (intro., p. xlvii) assigns a period of about- 150 
years to the five theras Upali to Mahinda. There must have been 
a similar period of difference between Tura and Indrota, contempo- 
raries of Janamejaya, on the one hand, and Yajnavalkya and 
Somasusma, contemporaries of Janaka, on the other. Regarding 
such speculations of Dr. Pradhan as the following : ‘ a teacher was 
not always older than his pupil ' a generation was not always the 
separation between the teacher and the pupil ’, ‘ Vedic teachers in 
those days generally had long lives ', etc., to bridge the gulf of time 
between Tura Kavaseya (therefore, Janamejaya) and the sixth 
teacher in the descending series, namely, Yajnavalkya (therefore, 
Janaka) so as to make the two parties contemporaneous, the less 
said the better. Dr Pradhan argues (/././/., Dec., 1933, p. 347), 

' Thus Vyasa Parasarya is known to have attended the court of 
Janamejaya, the fifth in descent from Vyasa '. We are glad that 
the more brilliant example in the Epic stories proving the contempo- 
raneity of Parasurama with Rama Dasarathi as well as of Bhishma 
and Karna has escaped the notice of the learned Doctor. 

That Janamejaya died sometime before the age of Yajnavalkya 
and Janaka is also proved by the evidence furnished by Chand. Up., 
Pane. Br. and Jaim. Br. which mention a powerful Kuru king named 
Abhipratarin who was a contemporary of Drti, son of Indrota 
who was Janamejaya’s priest {P.H.A.I., ist ed., p. 14). The son’s 
contemporary Abhipratarin seems to have flourished some time 
later than the father’s contemporary Janamejaya. This conclusion 
is supported by the suggestion of the Pane. Br. (2, 9, 4 ; Caland’s ed., 
p. 27) that the sons of Abhipratarin represented the strongest branch 
of the Kuru family as they were the ‘ mightiest of all their relations ’. 
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Evidently, the great and powerful emperor Janamejaya was no more 
at the time of the Abhipratarinas. Drti, the contemporary of 
Abhipratarin, taught Pulusa ; Pulusa’s son and pupil §atyayajn^ 
and the latter’s son and pupil Somasu^a were older and younger 
contemporaries of }anaka. Evidently therefore some years must 
have passed between the age of Janamejaya and that of J'anaka. 

Dines Chandra Sircar. 


BHANUDATTA, AUTHOR OF THE PARIJATA AND 
BHANUDATTA, AUTHOR OF THE RASAMANJARl 

Mr. K. P. Jayaswal in his Introduction^ to the Descriptive 
Catalogue of MSS. in Mithila makes the following remarks about 
Bhanudatta, a writer on alarhkdra ; 

‘ The Rasamanjari (a very popular book by Bhanudatta, a' 
Maithila ( p- 52) has several MSS. (38 to 38P). It 
is the composition of a Vedantist, for the instruction [it is reported] 
of his own son. The author flourished in the fourteenth century. The 
oldest MS. is dated S. 1689. His Rasatarahgini (Nos. 36 to 36G) 
is also a well-known treatise on sentiments. He is one of the last 
writers of the Hindu State of Mithila. This has as many as five 
commentaries.’ 

According to Dr. S. K. De,* the date of Bhanudatta, the author 
of the Rasamanjari is ‘ earlier than the 14^^ century and later than the 
12th century A.D. ’.* 

According to Mr. P. V. Kane * Bhanudatta’s father Ganesvara 
is very likely Ganesvaramantrin, brother of Viresvara, whose son 
Cande.svara composed the Vivddaratndkara and weighed himself in 


^ MSS. in Mithila, Vol. II, Pub. by Behar and Orissa Res. Society, Patna, 
1933. P- 5 - 

* Sanskrit Poetics, Vol. I, p. 249. 

* Vide Annals of the'^handarkar Institute, Vol. XVII, p. 297 — Bhanudatta and 
Bhdnukara by Dr. De. In this note Dr. De refers to his article read before Fourth 
Ori. Conference published in Summaries of Papers (Allahabad 1926, pp. 40-43) and 
states that in this article he ‘ has attempted a closer approximation of Bhanudatta’s 
date to the end of the il,th and beginning of the i 6 th century ’. 

* Sdhityadarpana, Intro., p. cxviii, 
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gold in 1315 A.D. Therefore, Bhanudatta flourished towards the 
end of the X'^th and the beginning of the 14th century. 

According to Dr. Hara Datta Sharma ^ the poets Bhanukara 
and Bhaiiudatta are identical and as Bhanukara’s patron was 
King Virabhanu * of the B’aghela dynasty, who flourished between 
A.D. 1500 and 155O) Bhanudatta ‘ .should be placed in the beginning 
of the xbth century A .D. ’ 

The foregoing views of four different scholars on the problem of 
Bhanudatta’s date tempt me to record some more data having 
some bearing on this problem, and which none of these scholars 
has examined so far. If an attempt has been made to prove the 
identity of * and names not quite identical, there 

is every reason to examine the namesakes of «ig<fr and their 
works. One such namesake is the author of a work on 

dharmasdsira called the Pdrijdta, a MvS. of which has been des- 
cribed liy Mr. Jayaswal.* It is iii'Maithili characters. The work 
consists of jjrose and verse. Mr. J ayaswal describes it as ‘ a nianual 
of dharmasdsira, dealing with Tithivichdra by Bhanudatta ’. The 
following two verses at the beginning of the work give us some infor- 
. mation about the author Bhanudatta and his parentage : — 


' Vide Annals, Vol. XVII, pp. 243-258 — The Poet 'Bhdnuhara. 

® Vide my article on the Identification of Virabhanu (Calcntta Oriental Journal, 
Vol. II, pp. 254-258). 

® Vide Annals, Vol. XVII, pp. 247-48 — Dr. Sharma records numerous verses 
from the works of viz. the Rasamahjari , Rasatarahginl and Gitagaurlpati ; all 

of which are ascribed to Bhanukara in various anthologies. I think this list instead 
of proving the identity of and only explains the indiscriminate 

manner in which the names of the two authors were confused, was the son 

of Jmuffw or but the name of father has nowhere been traced. Once 

the name was confused with even the parentage of the one was thrust 

on the other, as is proved by the following verse found in an anthology of Venidatta 
(1644 A.D.) called (MS. No. 375 of 1884-87). 

Folio 676 — 


‘ MSS. in Mithild, Vol. I (Patna, 1927), pp. 278-79. 
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^pnfts 


’^Nri^W ^fr^rra^ ^rwriTj; n ^ ii ’ 

In verse 2 quoted above the reading ‘ inDxrfH! ’ in line i raqkes’no 
meaning. The correct reading ought to be because; 

or is here instituting a comparison between his 

own 5RT5r and that of ‘ruinrfh’ and hence to balance the ex- 
pression we must have the corresponding ex- 
pression jnsnr^: srt^’. The expression ^rjrrr:’ ; in 

the second line of the verse appears to indicate that is 

comparing his own with the sfrrar of JTJinTfh who is in all 

probability his father. 

If the above interpretation is accepted we are in a position to 
state that was mg^’s father. 

Tet us now turn to the author of works on alamkara * 

viz. the Rasamaiijan and the Rasatarangini, the problem of whose 
date has engaged the attention of so many scholars, Mr. Jayaswal, 
Mr. Kane, Dr. De and Dr. Sharma, referred to above. 

In the work called Rasamanjan gives some informa- 

tion about himself in the following verse ^ : — 










n’ 


The particulars regarding Bhanudatta, the author of the Rasamanjan 
and those of Bhanudatta the author of tlie Pdrijala may now be 
compared as follov's : — 


^ Rasamanjan (Benai^s Sanskrit Series, 1904), p. 247. 

2 In the Rasatarangint (i). 23) commonly ascribed to the father’s name 

is stated as in the following verse quoted by Dr. Sharma (Annals, Vol. 

XVII, p. 245 )~ 

‘ ?n% ?r^T etc.’ 
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Author of Rasamahjari. 


(1) Here the name of the work'i^ given 
as which is described as 

We are tempted to think that in the 
above line there is a on the 
word the author hinting 

thereby that the present work 
or rivals his earlier work 

(2) The father of the author of the 

Rasamahjari is 

« — ‘ TTPfft 

(3) The author of the Rasamahjari calls 

himself ‘ 

’ ) 

(4) The author of the Rasamahjari 

hailed from Mithila 

( * W ft * ) 

(5) father of is styled as 


Author of Parijata. 


(i) Here the name of the Vork is given 
as ^rfwm ( ‘ ’ ) 


' (2) The father of the author of the 
^inft^rTfT is also ‘ 

* and ‘ vnsftJ ' ) 

(3) The name of the author of the 

TfftwTW is also mfk ( ‘ vt: 

(4) The MS.^ of the comes 

from Pandit Jaduvira Mi^ra, 
Khopa, Phulaparas, P.O. Dar- 
bhanga. 

(5) The father of the author of ^Pcmiw 

was also a great poet (cf. 
wvsi ’ ) 


The above comparison of particulars about the authors of the 
Rasamanjan and the Parijata show : (i) an identity of names, (2) 
an identity of parentage of these aiithors, (3) a similarity of descrip- 
tion of the fathers of the two authors and (4) possibly identity of the 
provinces from which they hailed. As the Mithila MS. of the 
described by Mr. Jayaswal is not before me I cannot con- 
clude anything more at this stage of my inqm’ry. I would, however, 
request Mr. Jayaswal to examine this MS. of the Parijata and give us 
the benefit of his analysis in the light of my suggested identity of the 


^ MSS. in Mithildf Vol. I, p, 278 — MS. No. 257 — ‘ by *, 
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two Bhanudattas, as adumbrated in the comparison of particulars 
gathered from the Rasamanjarl and the Pdrijdta and recorded 
above. 

I shall mow expl^n the bearing of my hypothesis of the identity 
of the two Bhanudattas. 

j(i) Mr. Jayaswal states thatrthe Pdrijdta by Bhanudatta hae 
been quoted by Vacaspati and Candesvara.^ * 

(2) Mr. J ayaswal further states that Candesvara is the greatest 

name of the 14th century. According to Mr. P. V. Kane ® Candesvara’s 
literary act ivitie s began with A.D. 1314 and if CandeSvara 
quotes the of Bhanudatta the date of this Bhanudatta 

would be before A .D. 1314. 

(3) Now if our h3q)othesis about the identity of the two 
Bhanudattas, one the author of the Rasamanjari and the other the 
author of the Pdrijdta, is accepted the date of the author of the 
Rasamanjari goes before A.D. 1314. 

(4^ This new limit of A.D. 1314 for Bhanudatta’s date is in 
favour of the following dates so far discussed and recorded : — 

(1) Earlier view of Dr. De — Bhanudatta’s date, ‘ earlier than 

x^th century and later than the X2th century A.D. ’. 

(2) Kane’s view — ‘ towards the end of the xyth and beginning 

of the 14th century ' . 

(5) This new limit A.D. 1314 is against the following dates fixed 
by scholars : — 

(i) Mr. f ayaswal states that Bhanudatta ‘ flourished in the 
14th century ' . — This view will be untenable if the 
limit of 1314 A.D. is accepted, though the possibility 
of a junior contemporary quoting from a senior con- 
temporary’s works may remove the inconsistency to a 
certain extent. 


* MSS. in Mithila, Vol. I, Intro., p. vii. 

[In the of described by Jayaswal (p. 205) we have the line : — 

qrftwm: llf^ and in of (p. 436) the 

line containing a reference to TTfcarw reads ; — 

‘ *T g ’ etc.] 

in his (p. 182) mentions mfKWrtr in the following 



2 History of Dharmaiastra, Vol. I, Section 90. 
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(2) Dr. De’s revised view — ' end of the i$th and beginning of the 

16th century 

(3) , Dr. Sharmas vieio ^ — ‘ Beginning of tiie i6th century 

P. K. Gode. 


THE LAK§ANA, ABHINAVA AND KUNTAKA 

In liis Note on the above subject in the Indian Culture for 
January 1937, (pp. 530-4), Mr. P. C. Pahiri proposed ‘ to study the 
comments of Abhinavagupta (on Bharata's Paksana) in the light of 
his indebtedness to Kuntaka, author of the Vakroktijivita — a fact 
which has hitherto escaped the notice of scholars But as found 
from the closing part of his Note, the question of the relative chrono- 
logy and the striking similarity in some places between Abhinava 
and Kuntaka does not seem to have altogether escaped the notice 
of 'scholars. I'or instance, Mr. Pahiri mentions Dr. A. Sankaran 
. as having discussed the relative chronology of these two writers, 
though not on the basis of the kinship of Abhinava’s idea of Paksana 
and Kuntaka's Vakrokti. Further, we have not yet got evidences 
enough to enable us to speak definitely of Abhinava s indebtedness to 
Kuntaka. Mr. Pahiri’s conclusions themselves do not lend any 
support to the assertion made at the opening of his Note. 

In an inquiry into the relative chronology of Abhinava and 
Kuntaka, there is another part of the Abhinavabharati to be taken 
into account, one which is more pertinent and where the kinship of 
ideas between the two writers is too plain to need any elucidation. 
This part of the Abhinavabharati is the beginning of the 14th chapter 
where Vaeikabhinaya begins. It is this more important passage 
that Dr. Sankaran refers to in his discussion on the date of Kuntaka 
in his work. And I have quoted and discussed the whole passage 
and the related issue of the relative chronology of Abhinava and 
Kuntaka towards the end of my article on the writers quoted in 
the Abhinavabharati in the Journal of Oriental Research, volume VI, 
pp. 218-222. 


^ Dr. S. K. De in his note on ‘ Bhdnudatta and Bhdnukara ’ (vide Annals, 
Vol. XVII, pp. 297-8) doubts tlie reliability of the evidence of anthological com- 
pilations, on the strength of which Dr. Sharnia tries to identify the poet Bhanukara 
and Bhanudatta. Dr. V. Raghavan in his note on ‘ Bhdnudatta and a verse ascribed 
to him ’ (vide Annals, Vol. XVIII, pp. 85-6) supports Dr. De’s view mentioned above 
by citing a verse from Dr. Sharma’s article itself which is ascribed to Bhanukara in 
one anthology but is really from the drama Bdlabhdrata of Raja^ekhara. 
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Some more later writers who speak of the Laksana. 


In my article, on 'the concept of I^aksana in Bharata in the 
J.O.R., Madras, VI, pp. 54-82, I collected the refererfces to this 
concept in later Writers. During the course of subsequent study, 
I came across some more latar writers who have spoken about 
Daksana, whom I would like to mention here. ' ® 

I. Bahurupamisra, commentator on the Dasarupaka, a 'enter 
later than ^aradatanaya, speaks of Daksana twice : 

(a) Commenting on Dasarupaka lit, 32-33 : 





Dhanika says : ’srgw: ^i^grrf^fu! 1 


Dhanika takes Alamkara in the text as Upama, etc. But Bahurupa 
takes Alamkara also as Natakalamkara, Atisaya, etc., and Daksana 
as tire concept of the same name. 








P. 35 MS. in the Madras Govt., Oriental MSS. Dibrary. 

(h) At the end, the Dasarupaka says etc. 

Os 

Here Bahurupa gives the Daksanas, Bhiisana, etc. and says that, 
similar to the Daksanas, there are also others called Natyalariikaras. 

Thus Bahurupa has two sets, one called Natakalamkara and 
the other Daksana. The MS. gives a list of Natakalamkaras and 
Daksanas and there are gaps in the MS. 


( )^T?:T5TT^ jr:, 

, Hmr, ^srqfxfffr:, nifH:, f=( 5} *««!«, ^TUTfHtrrcT:, 

’aEjfUTrm:, 

( ’jjrnm ), aEn^wfic?!, iflw, 

5En5?JT5m , ^-qn^T^!, 

xrfT’m!, 5EirSf(^)5T:, 

) 

The text unfortunately stojis with ‘ Iti ’. Bahurupa’s position 
regarding Laksana is similar to that of Visvanatha and it is most 
likely that ^aradatanaya’s fuller text is the basis for Bahurupa whose 
two lists contain Laksanas of both the lists in Bharata and those 
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found newly in Saradatanaya. See my article on I^aksana ; also my 
article on Bahurupami^ra’s Dasarupavyakliya, J.O.R., VIII, pp. 
333 - 4 - . 

II. Tnere is evidence; to show that the Sahgitaraja of king 
Kitmbhakarna dealt with the Baksanas. In his comments on SI. 12 
of the last canto of the Gitagovinda, Kumbha says in his Rasikaprij^a ; 

‘ ijftFSTt ^ I 

Gunaldrtana is a Baksana of the Upajati list in Bharata. Kumbha’s 
definition of it follows Bharata’s. It is not known how many 
Bakfeanas Kumbna recognised and whether he took also those of the 
Anustubh list. See Annals B.O.R., I, Vol. XIV, pts. 3-4, my Note 
on the Sangitaraja — (pp. 261-262). ’ ^ 

III. Sahityasara of Sarvesvara, a work (Madras MSS.) in 631 
Anu^tubhs treats of the Baksanas in Ch. Ill (p. 28). It gives in 
Arya verses the 36 Baksanas of Bharata’s Upajati list : 


i*! iftNT 





iTR! nifM aifiieUJB r«i 

5n% NTciT^iTarr! ^rrairo n 


5 

5 

5 

7 

6 
6 

2 = 36 


Each is defined in a half-verse. The definitions are noteworthy, 
being original though untrue in some cases. Bhusana for instance 
is defined as an Alamkara-dominated expression. 

Aksarasamghata is defined as Vamana’s Arthaguna of Ojas, the 
Prau<M of the variety called ‘condensed expression’ — cirwii^ WpDsrri 
iV. Acyutaraya, a modern writer considers Baksana as one 
of the six Gunas of Kavya in his Sahitya ^ara. Acyutaraya has a 
new conception of Guna, which is like the Alamkara of Bhoja. 
Under it come Rasas, Vrttis, RItis and Baksanas. 
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•Ewf ftw^sryflra^fnr: i Si. lo, Ch. I, p. 8. 

^ ^ ^ ^fSJpTT! B 

The Laksanas mentioned here include ‘Bharata’s Laksana for the 
commentary says ; ‘ “ ?i^rarrf^ ^si^IRCflTfh'srhTr^tf^ - i ” p. 9. 

These are called Gunas because they are ‘ Rasikahladakas 
At the end of the chapter on Gunas (7th), the work says 

^ ^ I 

^gmrceiT 11 
5B?TTfh! I 

ei'^iraiTOr JT«nfiT % 11 Sis. 207-8. 


Com. I 1 ?!:? •v 

'flf’SfT^aR’Enfhjcr cr«?T ssr^mf^- 

■apT, Wsatpn^d ^T%?DPfUTei 


This is a strange conception of Baksana. Acyutaraya knows 
Baksanas only; through the Candraloka. But while the Candraloka 
gives ten, Acyuta chooses only two from them. These two Baksanas, 
Aksara samhati and Sobha, the three Pakas, Gambhirya, Vistara 
and Riti which are three Sabdagunas of Bhoja, Slesa, Samata, 
vSukumarata, Madhurya, Udarata, Preyas, Samadhi, Sauksmya, 
Sammitatva and Ukti which are ten Athagunas of Bhoja, — the^ are 
put together into set of 18 items and meaninglessly labelled as the 
18 Baksanas. See Sahityasara, pp. 353-4, N.S. Edn. 


V. Raghavan. 


A NOTE ON THE ASVAMEDHA 

Some time back there was a controversy in the pages of the 
Indian Culture as to whether the asvamedha was necessarily preceded 
by a digvijaya and whether its performance resulted in the recognition 
of the paramountcy of the performer by the neighbouring princes.* 


1 Indian Culture, 1, 114, 311, 704 ; 2, 140, 789. 
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It seems that its celebration did not always entail the performance 
of the almost prohibitive digvijaya, and was ^sometimes designed for 
purposes ejjtirely different from the establishment of paramountcy ; 
nor was it confined to kings, in whose case alqne the question of 
digvijaya and paramountcy comes in. This is clear from some 
passages occurring in the later Smftis. The Usanas-samhitd, 8.^10 
and 21, for example, alternative^ prescribes the asvamedha as* an 
expiation for some serious offences : 

^Tt^TT ■JT: I 

and n 

Similarly, the following verse {Visnu-samhild, 86. 67 ; Airi-samhitd, 
55 ;* Brhaspaii-samhild, 21 ; Likhita-samhitd, 10) shows a different 
application of the sacrifice ; 

Jl^t W%cl I 

•JT^cT ^ WT 11^ 

• These passages tend to show that there must have been an 
abbreviated form of the asvamedha , bringing it within the reach of 
the ordinary people. 

Amalananda Ghosh. 


ANATTA = NAMA-ROPA 

In my ‘ Rebirth and Omniscience in Pali Buddhism ’, Indian 
Cnlinre, July 1936, p. 30 , 1 made the rather serious mistake, to which 
Professor Otto Schrader has since kindly called my attention, of 
identifying Buddhist anattd with Upanisad andtmya. The words are 
alike, but have a very different connotation. Buddhist anattd is not 
‘ de.spirated but ‘ that which is not the spirit viz. ndma-rupa, 
savinndna-kdya, ‘ soul and body ’. The Buddhist equivalent of 
"andtyma, nirdtma, avdta, etc. is nibhdna — nirvana. Arranged 
hierarchically we have 


^ v.l. «fT. Brliaspati, 22, defines nila vrsa as : 
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(1) andtmya, rdrdtmd, avdta=nirvdna, ‘ despirated ’ ; 

(2) dtman, attd=‘^spmt’ ) 

(3) anattd, aUato, hhava= what is ‘ other than the spirit that 
'•(soul an4 body) which is ‘ enspirited 

I and 2 together constitute fhe ‘ Supreme Identity ’ {tad ekam) 
‘equally spirated, despirated’ {dmt avdtanJ), RV. 'X, 129*2. 

That anattd and andtmya are etymologically equivalent need not 
surprise us, and merely illustrate the ambiguity of literal {abkihiia) 
and anagogic {paramdrthika) meanings that can be attached to one 
and the same term, according to our level of reference in a given 
context ; of which good examples can be cited in pratyaksa or saksdt, 
literally ‘ before the eyes ’, ‘ empirical ’, and anagogically 

‘ immediate ’ ; and in the contrary values attached to the id^a of 
‘ waking ’ (i) to contingent and (2) to real being, as enunciated in 
BG. II, 69. 

• Ananda K. Coomaraswamy. 


BANTIA PLATES OF DHARASENA II DATED GUPTA 
SAMVAT 257 OR 254 ? 

Mr. D. B. Diskalkar, when he was in charge of the Watson 
Museum, Rajkot, brought to our notice the Bantia plates of 
Dharasena II issued from Valabhi. He published a summary of the 
same in the Annual Report of that Museum for 1925-26, pp. i3f. 
and 1926-27, pp. 13!. The date of these plates as published in these 
Reports is ‘ The fifteenth day of the dark half of Vaisakha of (Gupta) 
Samvat 257, when there was a solar eclipse (Suryoparage) ’. Now 
the same inscription with its date has been referred to by Dr. D. R. 
Bhandarkar in No. 1324 of his List of Inscriptions of Northern India. 
But in a footnote he remarks ‘ It is doubtful if the date has been 
correctly read, because in the month of Vaisakha there was no solar 
eclipse from 574 to 591 A.D.’ Fortunately for us the same grant 
has now been edited by Mr. Diskalkar in Epigt Ind., Vol. XXI, 
pp. 179 to 18 J , when Mr. K. N. Dikshit was Offioiating Government 
Epigraphist for India. But as has been remarked by Miss Karuna 
Kana Gupta in this fournal, 1936, p. 57, it is curious that whereas 
the heading of tHis article contains the date ‘ [Valabhi] Samvat 
257 ' ‘ we find it changed into 254, in the course of the article ' 
not only in the Introduction but also in the transcript. What is 
more cmious is that although this is such an important inscription 
for the determination of the epoch of the Gupta era, no plate has 
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been published along with the article as might be expected of a» 
responsible J oumal. It is sincerely hoped that the present 
Govemment^^Epigraphist for India will take speedy steps to remove 
the desideratum by publishing the plate in an early issue of the 
Epig. Indica. 

DraRENDRA Nath Mookerjea. 


A NEW TYPE OF YAUDHEYA COIN 

Cunningham says (about the Yaudheya Coins) ‘ the coins are of 
two distinct kinds ; the Older Ones, of small size, dating about the 
ist century B.C. and the later ones, of large size, dating from about 
A.D. 300, after the decline of the Indo-Scythian power I want 
to say something about those coins which Sir Cunningham describes 
as ‘ Older Coins The description which he gives about these 
coins (C.A.I., p. 77, 11 . 15-24, plates 2, 3 and 4) is all right. But he 
points out only one type of those older coins. But I find another 
and new type in Smith’s Catalogue. 

Smith while noticing coins of Yaudheyas (p. 180) which he 
calls ‘ the earliest ’ (p. 165, 1. 24) has committed a mistake by not 
noting a type which is really a different one from the ‘ Bull and 
Elephant ’ t3pe within which he includes it. Under this head he 
describes seven coins only, two of which have been illustrated in the 
Plates XXI, 13 and 14. 

Now the coin No. 13 in one of these, namely in Plate XXI, is 
worthy of consideration. Herein may be described a new type of 
those ‘ Older Coins ’ of the Yaudheyas which seems to have escaped 
his notice. Smith describes it as follows : — 

YAUDHEYA 

Anonymous 

Bull and Elephant type ; about beginning of Christian era 

Obverse Reverse 

A.S.B. AE. Copper 

Bull standing r., facing a railing Elephant mdving r., Nandipada 
with curved object (‘ pillar with symbol above ; fairly well pre- 
pendent garlands ’, Cunningham) served ; the elephant is passing 
rising from it ; legends frag- a scythe-like object clearly shown, 
mentary. (PI. XXI, 13.) 
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. The same coin No. 13 of his Plate XXI may be described as 
follows : — 


YAUDHEYA 


Anonymous 

Horse and*Elephant type 
Obverse Reverse 

Horse standing r., with his Similar, 
head turned round and touching 
his back ; with the manes flowing. 

The muzzle is distinctly equinine 
and not bovine, so also the hoofs. 

The tail is bushy and is exactly 
like that of a horse may be well 
contrasted with the bovine tail of 
No, II which is thin. 

The railing with curved object 
Indian legend. 


We are further struck with the beautiful representation of the 
horse. Every muscle of its body is perfectly displayed. Thus, 
we may be permitted to infer that this coin No. 13, Pi. XXI, is 
not a specimen of the Bull and Elephant type but forms a class 
by itself. It may be distinguished as Horse and Elephant type 
and considered as another type of the Earliest Yaudheya coins. 


Bhramar Ghosh. 


ASVAMEDHA AND RAJASCfYA 

It has been claimed for the Sdrvabhauma or independent kings 
that they are only entitled to perform the Aivamedha sacrifices. 
We have shown before that Vasudeva, the father of Valadeva and 
Krsna, who was but a cattle-farmer and a tenant of Kamsa, per- 
formed the Asvamedha, when his sons acquired much wealth.^ 
It has further been shown how a petty potentate and a Moghul 
satrap, namely, .Sowae Jaya Simha of Amber performed the 
Asvamedha, some*two hundred years before our time.* We shall 
now show that this could be performed even by common people. 


* Ind. Ctdt., Vol. II, pp. 140-141. 

* Ibid., Vol. Ill, pp. 547-548. 
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The Vaismva Dharma-iastra has quoted a verse from thg 
PitrgUd, to say that many sons should be desired so that at least 
one out of them will go to Gaya, or performf the. Aivamedha or let 
loose an indigo-coloured ox {nila-vrsa)} This verse is also, found in 
the Mahdbhdrata ^ and the V'dyu-purdna} 

There is nothing in the verse Jto show th^t desire for many 
sons was laid down for the Sdrvabhauma or independent kings only, 
and not for the common' folk. It is clear from this that there was 
no bar for a commoner to perform the Asvamedha, provided he was 
rich and otherwise powerful. Vasudeva is a clear example of this. 

The same cannot be said of the Rdjasuya sacrifice. One of the 
qualifications, according to the Amarakosa, of a Samrdt is to perform 
the Rdjasuya sacrifice.* On the successful return of Karna from 
digvijaya, Duryodhana proposed to perform the Rajasuya, but his 
priest told him that so long as Yudhisthira was living none was 
entitled to perform the best of the sacrifices in the Kuru family. 
Duryodhana had the further bar to its performance. His old father 
Dhrtarastra was still living.® So it appears that the RajasCiya was 
far more important than the Ah^aniedha, as on it depended the title 
of Samrdt. 

JoGENDRA Chandra Ghosh. 


' g-ar Jtvt 1 

2 Mahabharata, Vanaparva, csfl I 

* Vdyu-purdna, 1 

* 1 

•»n% rr’a v ’jvT’g'sti tmai 11 1 

® iT g I 

wa ’sftwi 11 
^ fimr ^ 1 

aBTnjifiT wgta sgiftTifl n 
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VEDISCHE VOLKS^^^YMOLOGIE UND DAS NIRUKTA. By Dr. Pav^l 

Poucha. Published in the Journ^J of the Czechoslovak Orien'*’al Institiitfe in 
• Prague, Czechoslovakia. 

It was a pleasure to go through the above paper on Vedic p(')pnlar ^tyin6logies 
and the Nirukta by Dr. Pavel Poucha. Tlie learned autlior has taken great jmins 
to furnish a Vedic basis for fifty of the etymologies given b}’ Yaska in his Nirukta. 
Regarding two others he seems to be a little in doubt while eight cases he definitely 
holds as more or less meaningless. 

An attempt therefore has been made by ns through a note published in this 
very issue elsewhere, to furnish a Vedic basis for tfiese ten cases, which will prove a 
source of pleasure to the author of the paper. • 

Another point has been discussed by us in another similar note. That is the 
* Pre-Yaskyan etymologies h Dr. Pavel I^nicha seems to hold that apart from the 
etymqjogy of Agni from Agri of Agre, given in Shatapatha Br^hmana II, 2. 4. there 
are practically no etymologies met with in the literature current before Yaska. 
This is not the case. A number of etymologies are to be met with in the Brahmanas 
and Upanishads as well. vSome of these form the subject-matter of this second note. 

The learned author has referred to Wiiiternitz/s History of Indian literature 
where, according to him, Winternitz had found a connection of the word Varunafi 
with the root Variu, Atharva-Veda Kanda III, Sukta 4. If Winternitz did so he 
has erred here because the verb is here used in connection with Indrah and 
not Varunah. A number of Mantras intervening between the two and the context 
as well leave no doubt on this point. 

Dr. Pavel Poucha and the writer have now found any number of connections 
between the nouns and the verbs mutually radicall}^ connected and an accurate 
etymology of the word Varunah has been published in the April issue of this very 
Journal. 

The conclusion arrived at by the learned author of the paper that a joint study 
of Vedas with the Vedangas can prove very useful in discovering the Vedic. idioms, is 
quite welcome to us but we do not like to carry that study on with the object of 
trying to find out what is Yaska's own and what is based upon the Vedas, because 
with this attitude of doubt very brilliant results may perhaps not be expected. 
On the other hand we would suggest sifting Vedas for arriving at Yaskyan as well 
as new etymologies, taking Yaska's help where available and never trying to 
refute or condemn him, as the more one studies him the more he is convinced of the 
mastery which he had over the Vedas, one knows not how. The depths to 
which he goes even in discussing the most commonplace words show that he was a 
master-mind and thoroughly an adept in the art of etymologies. It is therefore 
not easy to hold noi safe that Ydska went against the Vedas at any spots whatsoever. 

In the end we must congratulate the doctor on his brilliant success in such a 
tedious task. • 

We have no doubt lie will carry on this noble task without feeling tired as the 
job is no doubt very tiresome. 

The paper is really very interesting and useful to Vedic scholarship. 


RuniA Ram^Kashyapa, 
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HINDU CIVILIZATION, by Radha Kumud Mookerji, M.A., Ph.D., Professor 
of Indian History, University of Lucknow ; published by Longmans, Green 
and Co., 1936, pp. 351. Price 15s. net. 

To bring' together, in a volume of moderate size, the results of speci^ized study 
of the various aspects of ancient^ ftindu history is an extremely diflficult task. In 
the volume under review, Prof. Mookerji has done tliis work wonderfully well. He 
has narrated in a simple style the history oi our country from the earliest timeg to 
about B.C. 325. Prof, Mookerji has seldom tried to impose ‘ original ' theories upon 
his readers, nor has he created any labyrinth aroimd disputed points. For this, he 
should be congratulated by University students for whom the book is evidently 
intended, 

‘Besides an introduction, the book under review has six chapters dealing with 
prehistoric India, (ii) its geographical and social background, (iii) advent of the 
Aryans and the Rigvedic civilization, (iv) later Vedic civilization, (v) Indian 
civilization in post-Vedic literature, (vi) and the political history of Northern 
India from circa 650 to 325 B.C. The volume has three maps and no less than 
twelve excellent illustrations. 

The volume under review would surely, prove to be very useful to students of 
Indian history up to the time of Alexander's invasion. The only point to^ which 
we like to draw the author's attention is that the book does not always give necessary 
references. As for instance, at pp. 174-175, the author refers to Bana’s Harsacarita 
without referring to any particular page or section of the work, and to certain views 
of K. P. Jayaswal, H. P. Sastri and R. P. Chanda without mentioning the works 
in which these scholars originally expressed them. This work will be surely useful 
to students of the early history of India. 


Dines Chandra vSircar. 


THE MAHABHARATA, for the first time critically edited by Vishnu S. 
Sukthankar, Ph.D., with the co-operation of other scholars, and Jllustrated 
by Shrimant Balasaheb Pant Pratinidhi, B.A., Ruler of Aundh. Adiparvan. 
Poona : Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, 1927-33, pp. viii, 996, cxviii. 

It is appropriate that it should have fallen to Indian scholarship to produce 
the first critical edition of the Mahdhhdrata. European scholars were responsible 
for appreciation of the value of the Rgveda, as a monument of the civilization of the 
Arj^ans in India, but the epic is essentially Indian, the work of Indo- Aryans, and the 
special glory of India. But for the Great War it is possible that European scholar- 
ship might have undertaken the task. There is, however, no reason to regret that 
it failed to progress on the lines indicated so persistently by Professor Wintemitz. 
India offers special facilities for carrying out the work, and Indians, who have 
assimilated w'estern scholarship and adapted it to the special conditions of the task, 
are fully capable to carrying even so formidable an undertaking to its dCvStined 
close, while most appropriately Professor Wintemitz will sl^are in the task. 

It is the essential merit of the new edition that it is definitely limited to a prac- 
ticable end. We need not doubt the truth of the tradition which sees in the epic 
the result of the expansion into a Dharmaiastra of what was once an epic of generous 
size. The view that the Mahdhhdrata was from the first a Dhamia^astra or a text 
book of the Bhagavatas, as suggested by the Mangalastotra of the vulgate, over- 
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states the case.^ We ar^ entitled to believe rather in the definite redaction by a 
firahmanical family of the text produced by the Siitas, and due credit should be 
given to Dr. Sukthankar ®lfor his most ingenious suggestion that we owe to the 
Bhargavas the first recast of the epic. It is not a theory capable of Strict proof. 
But it is oonsonant with the constant associajtipn of Bhargava Sukra with ^^iti, 
and with the traditiorf which makes our Manusmrti a Bhrgusamhita, with which 
ascription accords the many verses common to the_,epic and to Manu. Again w^ 
can thus explain the second opening of the epic in A^i, 4-12 with its insistence on 
the history of the Bhargavas. If this theory be even approximately correct, it is 
plain that it is hopeless to expect ever to arrive at the version of the Siitas, which 
must have been deeply affected by the rehandling it underwent in the proji^s of 
developing an epic into a Dharmasastra. Dr. Sukthankar suggests that the o?;iginal 
heroic epic, the Bhdrata, existed distinct from the rehandling, the Mahdbhdrata, 
in the time of the Aivaldyana Grhya Sutra. This must be deemed uncertain. The 
version in 24,000 verses which he regards as the Bhdrata as opposed to the 
Mahdhhdrata may itself have been the successor of an earlier briefer text. Without 
stressing the possible tradition to that effect,^ it may be taken as self-obvious that 
there must have existed a shorter version than that elaborated by the Sutas, and 
that this may be the distinction referred to in the Grhya SUtra. Nor can it be for- 
gottej that we have no great certainty as to the antiquity of that particular part 
of the Grhya text.^ We may not, therefore, claim for the expanded text of the 
Bhargavas the antiquity suggested. But this suggests that it may be possible for 
us to reach in a critical edition the substantial form of the text as developed in the 
Bhargava family, before it passed out of their hands and became the common 
property of the literati of India. Whether we can accomplish even this may unques- 
'^tionably be disputed, and must be left for the future to decide. More is clearly impos- 
sible. The epic has been too essentially a living force in the life of India and it has 
paid the penalty in the constant adaptation and alteration, in expansion and expurga- 
tion. Nothing is more characteristic than the insistence of the Southern recension 
in turning into regular nuptials the rude Gandharva weddings of Duhsanta and 
Sakuntala, of Yayati and Sarmistha, of Arjuna and Subhadra, and of Parasara and 
Matsyagandha. We may legitimately suspect that in the original epic there was 
much more of barbarism which the Bhargavas were at pains to eliminate, leaving 
either no or but faint traces of their activity. 

In the present edition one cardinal merit is the richness of the apparatus criticus. 
In all work on the epic, whether grammatical, metrical, historical, religious or 
sociological, authors are confronted with the constant question whether they are 
basing conclusions on old material or on mere various readings of no great authority. 
The materials for solving such questions have not been available in any effective 
shape, and the new edition would be invaluable for this merit alone. The only 
disturbing fact is the length of time which seems inevitable before similar material 
will be available for the other Parvans. Of special interest will be the question of 
the true text of the philosophical passages. At present they contain so much that 
is hard to understand that it is possible that better readings arrived at from fuller 
collations of MSS. will relieve the epic thinkers of some measure of confusion. It 
has not, of course, been possible to collate all the known MSS. of the Adiparvan 
even in Europe, or to .examine all those known to exist in India, not to mention 
those which are in private hands, unknown to scholars. But the present apparatus 


1 Cf. L^vi, Bhandarkar Commemoration VoL, p. 99, 

2 ABORI., xviii, 63(1. 

8 Cf. V. V. Iyer, The Mahdhhdrata, pp. 

4 Cf. Hopkins, Tim Great Epic, p. 390. 
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criticus will enable scholars to whom MSS. are available easily to ascertain the value 
of such MSS. and to collate any that appear to have important variants. * 

The methods of constituting the text adopted by t^e editor are unquestionably 
sound. He makes no attempt to arrive at an Ur-Makdbhdrata, content with the 
only possible Undertaking, the reconstruction of the oldest form of the«text which 
it is possible to reach on the basis^ of the manuscript material available. There can 
be no doubt that this is essentially justifiable. It is clear that the two beginnings 
of the Parvan cannot have been original, btft it is equally clear from their presence 
in both the Northern and the Southern recensions that their conflation is anterior 
to our text tradition. There is, however, no such patent inconsistency in the next 
instance adduced by the editor (p. Ixxxvii). In i, 116, 31 we are told that Madri 
mounted beside her husband as he lay on the funeral pyre, though it is not actually 
there said that she was burnt along with him. In i, 117, 28 we are told pravistd 
pdvakam Mddn hitvd jlvitam dimandh, but immediately after the poet speaks of 
^arlre dve, so that it is not surprising to find in i, 118, 20 that of the §arlra when 
decked out it could be said 

*' dchannah sa tu vdsohhir jwahn iva narar^abhah 
su^uhhe pumsavydgkro mahdrhasayanocitah. 

This does not mean, pace Hoj)kiiis,^ ' the king looked as if he were alive *. His 
appearance was splendid as if he were alive, but ‘ dchanno vdsobhih ‘ covered over 
with garments In the same way Madri was susamvytd (i, 118, 3), hidden from 
the wind and the sun alike. We must assume that the bodies were but partially 
burnt or scorched, to be kept for the funeral rites in due course. In this case we 
ean hardly blame the diaskeuasts. 

It is inevitable that the text should be eclectic. There is abundant evidence 
that neither the Northern nor the Southern recension has any monopoly of correctness jg: 
Both contain readings which are palpably superior, and which could easily give rise 
through careless corruption to the inferior version of the other. In many cases 
there can be so certain criterion, and the editor must make his choice on subjective 
grounds. Practice in this connection is of great value, and there can be little doubt 
that the editor has in many passages given us a sound text. There are instances, 
of course, where doubt is legitimate, but there must be very few where he can be 
held to have adopted a clearly inferior reading. No more than this could be expected 
from any editor. It is impossible to question seriously his grouping of the MSS. 
used or his valuation of the evidence of the commentators. His treatment of the 
statements of the Parvasariigraha is extremely judicious. We must clearly abandon 
any hope of deriving thence any really useful information as to the extent of the 
text. It may be added that the granthagra which is frequently given, especially in 
Jaina MSS. to declare the length of the text is often quite difiBicult to reconcile with 
the actual number of syllables in the works in question, so that we can expect no 
serious results from treating, as is quite legitimate, the number of 41 okas asserted 
for the epic text as really referring to the grantha, as suggested by Haraprasada 
Shastri. 

The editor has quite justly relied often on the maxim that the more difficult 
reading is to be preferred to the simpler, since it is easy to explain the latter as 
correction of what was poorly imderstood by careless scribes. But there are limits 
to this doctrine. In the Vulgate we have for i, 214, 5 of tlie new edition : 

adhyetdram par am veddn prayoktdram mahddhvare 
rak§itdram iubhdrh llokdrh Uebhire tarn janddhipam. 


I JAOS., xiii, 172. 
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'Fhis is difficult enough, but unquestionably secondary as opposed to the Southern 
text with its pointed ved^ mahddhvardh and iubhatfi varnd, confirmed as it is by 
the construction of the nexi verse. We need not, therefore, accept as a necessarily 
correct theory the view that we are to restore hiatuses whenever we find variants in 
the MSS., which might be explained by assuming that they are the different efforts 
made by scribes, who were not accustomed to hiatus to remedy the irregularity. 
Nor is it precisely accurate to attribute hiatus to the ' humble origin ' of tue epic, 
‘ a Vork which has its roots firmly embedded in the soil of the heroic poetr%" of the 
Sutas Surely the Sutas were hardly popular poets ; gather they weie akin to the 
Homeric bards who vsang the deeds of princes at their courts, it is to tlie Brahmans 
who took it over rather than to the Sutas iihat the popularization of the epi<f seems 
to be due. Nor do we need to appeal to Pali and Prakrit poetry for evidence of 
indifference to hiatus. There is no question from Brahmanical poetry that the 
objection to it was progressive, and it is constantly avoided in the epic. It is in 
the later stages ^ indeed that carelessness appears as a rule. That here and there 
instances of hiatus should occur is natural, but we must judge the cases on, their 
merits, and we must remember that a variation ^ in the MSS. between such particles 
as hi, ca, tu, vd or even others is no proof that there was originally a hiatus. This 
is shown by the fact that in cases where there is no question of avoiding a hiatus 
the IVIfSS. show much variation in the use of such particles which were used with 
little differentiation of meaning. 

In i, 103, 5 no doubt ^ruyate Yddavl kanyd amir up d hulasya nah is a pf^rfectly 
valid restoration, for at the end of the pada the absence of Sandhi is perfectl}^ natural. 
So again in i, no, 20 avlryakypanocite begins the pada. In i, 99, 15 tvayd ca amitadyute 
may be correct ; it is easy to feel a natural pause after ca before the vocative which 
iHvould explain the hiatus. In i, 57, 20 kriyate ucchrayo nypaih is strongly contended 
for by the editor, but he offers no explanation why such a hiatus should occur. If 
he is right, then we must assume that the writer objected to ending his verse with 
three iambi, which is a recognized rule of the metre, and that, while copyists accepted 
the rule, they were not prepared to let the hiatus stand. The same explanation 
must be found in i, 100, 2 nistthe dgami^yati. In I, 147, 2, on the other hand the 
reading roravUhas tv andthavat seems more legitimate ; I assume that the Sarada 
MvS. has roravethas tv, and not as the report suggests roravethah tv. In i, 148, i 
viditvd apakarseyam is not probable ; the MSS. variants between 'py, vy, and hy do 
not prove an original absence, not the tad viditvd of part of the Southern recension. 
It is very difficult to believe in i, 207, 17 kuie asmin hahhuva ha. Such a hiatus as 
this is unmotived and it is easy enough to explain the variants of the MSS. on other 
theories. This we may suppose that the samhahhuva of a large body of MSS. was 
erroneously curtailed to hahhuva with the result that kule 'smin had to be extended. 
In i, 119, II tathety ukte Amhikayd the position is uncertain tv may be right before 
Ambikayd, but it is possible that ukte Amhikayd was due to the desire to have a 
long ^ before the Vipula and that the hiatus may be original. In i, 98, 8 antarvatnl 
aham may be explained by emphasis, but it is quite probable that tv is original. 
ty would be a blunder for it, and hy a correction. In i, 214, 9 dharmardje hy atiprUyd 
should be read ; the variant tv is nonnal, and the hiatus is unmotived. In i, 224, 
5 samtapyamdnd ahhito is needless. The MSS. suggest samtapyamdndn as clearly 
correct. Misunderstan^ng of the accusative as following on the previous line has 
led to the mere corrections samtapyamdnd hahudhd or purato. In i, 157, 13 paUcd- 
kytvas tvayd uktah seems unmotived and the variants of the MSS. hardly justify it. 


1 Hopkins, The Great Epic, pp. i97ff. 
8 Hopkins, The Great Epic, p. 236. 


2 Cf. ABORI., xvi, 104. 
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Similarly in i, ii6, at taj jye^thd anumanyatdm and in i, no, 28 yadi dvdm mahdprajtui 
are very dubious, nor in i, 51, 8 is atho Indrah svayam ^djagdma at all certain. It 
is rather curious that in i, 86, 5 the editor restores aiilpapvl nagfhai ca nityam instead 
of taking the variant agfhai ca. The hiatus would be excused easily enough by the 
caesura. « • * 

In other cases the editor resorts to the assumption of irregular Sandhi of the 
initial d. Thus in i, 41, 5 he restores garter Wtdms trdnam icchatah. This is very 
doubtful. One reading can be read gartetdrhs as a compound, not as taken by the 
editor garte tarns, and it may explain the variants, having been misunderstood as 
gartefdms and the phrase felt to be feeble. Nor is it certain that in i, 218, 14 **meghdn 
faladhdrdmuco *'kuldn is to be read; dkuldn is not specially happy and 'tulan has 
MS. authority of considerable weight. The Northern reading jaladhdrdsamdkuldn 
can hardly be used to support ”kuldn as the true ending. It is rather an independent 
variant. No stress can be laid on the variation between t and k in Grantha MSS. 
We seem really to have two different readings for the two versions, and contamination 
hardly gives us a tenable result when it requires a very sporadic Sandhi. It is 
true that in i, 68, 64 we have amale Hmdnam and in i, 198, 19 manyatc ’’tmdnam, but 
dtman with its Vedic variant tman is not a close parallel and i, 70, 14 te ''jnayd is 
rendered more easy by the close connection of the weak te with the following 
word. It must be noted that it is unsafe to lay any stress on divergence batween 
the Northern and the Southern readings as proof of change to avoid an unusual 
Sandhi. Thus in i, 92, 45, where the editor has na ca tdm kimcanovdca from the 
Northern text, we have in TG uvdca kimcin na tu tdm, and in M novdca vacanam 
kimcit, variations without motive, which warn us against believing that such varia- 
tions are of importance where the issue is one of Sandhi. No doubt ca has as often 
the adversative sense as in Nala, iii, 16 na cainam abhyabhdsanta. Again vd in i,t 
3, 183 prabruhi vd kim kriyatdm dvijendra simply means ' indeed and the variants 
are largely motived by the fact that this sense of vd was often misunderstood by 
the scribes. But I do not understand the editor's criticism ^ of the reading of K in 
b 55» 3 ^rotypdtram ca rdjams tvdm, preferred by Professor Winternitz, as unintelligi- 
ble ; it is, on the contrary, quite clear ; tvdm is governed by prdpya, which qualifies 
mdm ; * now that I have found thee, o king, as one worthy of hearing the tale '. 
Indeed, while §rotum pdtram as the less simple reading is probably correct, the tvdm 
should rather be combined with it. It would be so easy for scribes to alter it to 
tvam, and the editor does not appear to have noticed that his own reading leaves 
prdpya very awkward and indeed meaningless. The eagerness to tell the tale is 
motived by the finding of the due receptacle. In i, 56, 8 we have, if the editor is 
correct, two unaugmented imperfects which curiously enough he does not give in 
his list * of such cases in the Parvan. He has also * a very curious use of vyatikram 
with the accusative of the person, ' wrongly submit themselves to Yudhisthira *. 
The example cited (B) xii, 174, 36 — the only one adduced by Bohtlingk — is not very 
convincing ; buddhim aprdptd vyatikrdntd§ ca mudhatdm means * who have not 
reached enlightenment but have crossed over to folly instead ’, not as he renders 
‘ who have surrendered themselves (wrongly) to folly '. The lack of any connecting 
particle is also very harsh, and on the whole the reading is not probable, even if 
vyatikramadyUte is not very satisfactory. If the editor's reading is to be supported, 
both the meaning of vyatikram and the asyndeton nee^*^ further corroboration. 
Further argument is also necessary in favour of hdsyarupena in i, 57, 21 in lieu of 


1 ABORI., xvi, 97. 
* Ibid,, 95, 

8 Ibid,, 97, 98. 
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ha^fksar^pena} There js no difficulty in supposing that Devabodha's gloss kfHi* 
vafdrarUpena might apply to hamsarupena in lieu of hdsarUpena as is read, and for 
hdsyarUpena some parcel i^ badly needed, whereas hamsa and Indra are not infre- 
quently connected.* The support given to the Malayalam version by K is intere^ing, 
toough conjectural, for it has hdmyahdmya, which m^y be for hdsya^s^h^a, but which 
in any case is incorrect* and the vital Sarada is lacking. In i, 57, 58 it is by nq^ 
means clear that dr^ator ehhih is the sound reading ; the variant ^^iayor is no ionbt 
too*simple, but the solution seems to lie in the G3 reading driyayor, which mediates 
between the other two and gives the precise sense requisite : * How Can we unite 
when we would be seen by them ? ' Neither dfsyatof, a rare form with passive 
sense in the participle not dfstayor gives th^i exact meaning, and the corrup^dn is 
easily set down to the failure of the scribes to observe the nuance. In i, 203, 19 
rdjar^ihhir adysyadhUir r^ihhii ca 5 , has adriyaii ca, and the perfectly legitimate 
hiatus may have led to the other reading, as the editor's own theory would suggest. 
No one denies that occasional cases of passive use occur ; but the point is that in 
each instance the probability must be duly weighed. 

There are many other passages full of interest worthy of discussion, but it 
must suffice to add an appreciation of the interesting illustrations provided by 
the enlightened generosity of the Chief of Aundh, whose assistance in this great 
natioDal enterprise is deserving of the highest appreciation by the Indian Government 
as well as the people of India. 

A. BERRiEDAnE KEITJI. 


THE BUDDHISM OF TIBET OR LAMAISM by L. Austine Waddell, M B., 
F.U.S., F.R.G.S., Second Edition, Cambridge, W. Heffer & Sons, Ltd., 1934. 

The treatise of Colonel Waddell first appeared in 1894, and a second edition was 
long overdue. The jealously guarded land of the Dalai Lama has a special attraction 
for the people of Bengal. The ' icy walls ' of the Himalayas could not prevent 
saints and scholars belonging to this province, both in modern times and ages long 
gone by, from penetrating into the hills and dales of the ' Forbidden Realm ' on the 
tableland of Central Asia, and establishing a contact between the upper and the 
lower valleys of the Brahmaputra that was fruitful in many ways. The work of 
Colonel Waddell deals with the fascinating country of the Lamas, its monasteries 
(pp. 255ff.), temples and cathedrals (2875.), and its strange beliefs and modes of 
worship (pp. 76ff., 324!!.) that, in his opinion, owe their origin to Padma-Sambhava 
(p. xxxix). The volume before us contains an introductory note on primitive 
Buddhism and a historic survey of Lamaism, and * brings to a focus most of the 
information on Lamaism scattered through former publications ' and ' attempts to 
disentangle the early history of Lamaism from the chaotic growth of fable which has 
invested it '. On p. xx x of the present volume. Dr. Waddell makes the interesting, 
though by no means convincing, guess that the name of Avaloktta or ' the Looking- 
down Lord ' may possibly have been suggested by Asoka^s title ‘ the Compassionate 
Looker-on ' {Piyadasi), The value of the work is enhanced by numerous illustrations, 
a chronological table a^d a useful bibliography appended to the text. 

H. C. Ray Chaudhuri. 


1 ABORI., loi. 

2 Hopkin^s Epic Mythology, pp. 12$, 126, 133. 
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THE EARLY BUDDHIST THEORY OF MAN PERFECTED by I. B. Horner, 

M.A., London, Williams Sc Norgate, Ltd. Price izs. 6 d. net. 

In this interesting volume covering 328 pages, the a^uthorfess who is the Librarian 
of Nfewnham College, Cambridge,^ carries on investigations into the development of 
the highest ideal — that of the arahan — which early monastic Buddhism set before 
its followers. She has had the benefit of instructive suggestions and criticisms from 
Mrs. Rhys Davids, than whom there is no abler living exponent of certain aspect© of 
the great religion which owes its origin to the Sage of the Sakyas. In the opening 
chapter the writer of the present volume draws a distinction between the original 
Dhainma elucidated by the Blessed Gotama and his contemporary co-workers, and the 
later, gospel of nirodha which was the contribution of the monks of the Buddhist 
Fraternity to the doctrine of their Master. She then enters into a discussion of the 
Buddhist and non-Buddhist concepts of the Arahan, and various aspects of the 
Arahan such as Oghatinna ‘ crossed over the flood ' and Pdrahgata, ‘ going or gone 
beyond She points out that under Monastic Buddhism, arahanship heads the 
group of those people who were on * the four ways (magga) \ who count among 
themselves the sotdpanna (' stream-winner '), the sakaddgdmin (‘ once returner ') 
and the andgdmin (' non-retumer '). 

It is possible to disagree with the authoress in regard to certain points of /ietail. 
For instance a student of the Jdtakas and of the Niddesa will hesitate to endorse 
her opinion that * the Buddhist records ... do not mention Krsna ' and Krsnaism 
(pp. 60, 61). The statement (p. 22) that the Samhitds or hymn-books were appended 
to the Vedas is also far from clear. But these minor details do not take away from 
{he merit of the work as a whole which throws welcome light on an important aspect 
of the religious history of India. 

H. C. Ray Chaudhuhi. 


HINDU ART IN ITS SOCIAL SETTING. By Perviz N. Peerozshaw Dubash, 
M.A., LL.B., with foreword by Sir S. Radhakrishnan, Kt., D.Litt., and drawings 
in black and white by Miss Ruby J. Treasury vala. Published by the National 
Literature Publisliing Co., Ltd., Madras, pp. i-xix, 1-278, pis. I-LXV, 2 coloured 
pis., 1935- 

In this work an attempt has been made to present Hindu art in its social setting. 
In the foreword Sir S. Radhakrishnan has given a short but interesting account of 
the spiritual and aesthetic qualities of Indian art. In the preface the author has 
briefly stated the main points contained in this dissertation. It is divided into 
three parts, viz. : (i) Pt. I. Introductory, (2) Pt. II. Influences affecting art in 
ancient India, and {3) Pt. III. Art in ancient India. In part I there are two 
chapters, viz. chapter I. Introduction and scope of the subject and chapter II. 
Nature and place of art in social life. In the first chapter the aesthetic qualities of 
art have been indicated. In the second chapter the author has tackled the problem 
of the relation between art and technique and the aesthetic qualities of art. She has 
concluded that an artist is a genuine creator and not an instrument through w| j A 
the human society makes itself expressed. Regarding the question of the pl?^Bf 
art in social life she has opined that the theory of ‘ Art for Art's sake ' ‘ is ]£&y 
borne out by the history of Art and of society in general ' (p. 30) and that ' sfce 
purpose must be there for Art to grow and develop and influence society in its turn ' 
(p. 31). In part II there are three chapters, viz. chapter III. Main historical 
background, chapter IV. Motive forces in ancient India and chapter V. Institu- 
tions of ancient India. In the third chapter she has dealt only with the Indus 
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Valley civilization, the Dravidian and the Aryan intrusion into India and the 
Vedic civilization. In the fourth chapter she has dealt with the main motive forces 
in ancient India and has rightly observed that religion is the main foimtain from 
which art gets its inspiration. Consequently Buddhism, Jainism ayi Brahmlnism 
are mainly responsible.for the majority of the att-products of Ind^. In part III 
there are four chapters, viz. chapter VI. Conceptions and ideals of Indian art, 
chapter VII. Review of arts in ancfent India, chapter VIII. Art in the daily 
life of ancient India and chapter IX. Conclusion. In the vSixth chapter she has 
dealt with the motifs of Indian art and has concluded that ' the Buddha in samadhit 
the Trimurti and the Nataraja are, then, the three main motifs of ancient Indian art, 
round which that whole Art revolves. In themselves they combine the whole history 
of Indian philosophical thought, and give us the main results of how the Vacial 
mind visualized, and was affected by the spiritual as well as physical ideals of the 
times, wliich may be taken to be the causes of the conception of Indian Art, its 
birth and development ' (p. 135). In the seventh chaj^ter a short account of archi- 
tecture, sculpture, painting, music, dancing and literary arts has been givet^ In 
the eighth chapter which is highly interesting she has indicated the various art- 
products used by the Indians of ancient age to lead a decent life. Here she has 
rightly given special emphasis on the decoration, furniture, domestic utensils, dress 
and of^aments of the ancient Indians. In the last chapter she has briefly summarized 
the results of her investigation. 

But there are some drawbacks from which this book suffers. Firstly, it seems 
that the author has not properly and dehnitely discussed that thing which the title 
of this book indicates. The title ' Hindu art in its social setting * means the society 
as depicted in Hindu art and the relation between Hindu art and Hindu society. 
In such a thesis tliere should be an introductory, preferably brief, chapter which 
will show the exact relation between Hindu art and Hindu society and in the following 
chapters there should be a definite attempt to show some definite aspects of society 
as represented in the actual art-remains which are scattered throughout the length 
and breadth of India. But instead of doing that the author has written certain 
chapters, viz. chapters II-VII which, according to the opinion of the reviewer, 
suffer not only from superfluity, pointlessness but also, to a certain extent, from 
lack of knowledge. The only chapter which is apt and highly interesting is the eighth 
chapter in which the author deals with the various art-products used by the ancient 
Indians. Secondly, the author does not consult the original sources — archaeological 
and literary — ^which she should have done but depends mainly on the secondary 
sources, i.e. the modem treatises on this subject written by other scholars. Thirdly, 
there are some misstatements of facts which the present reviewer wishes to criticize. 
They are the following ones : (i) ‘ The Encyclopaedia Britannica, in its enumeration 
of the Fine Arts, gives us architecture, sculpture, painting, music, poetry and drama. 
This, I think, is the most comprehensive classification of the Fine Arts I have met 
with, and suits our purpose very well, for it includes all arts traditionally regarded 
as fine arts in the ancient Indian sense too ' (p. 10). The present reviewer does not 
understand the significance of the line ' all arts traditionally regarded as fine arts 
in the ancient Indian sense too ' because there is no Sanskrit text in which fine arts 
have been enumerated in the way in which they have been enumerated in the 
Encyclopaedia Britanni<^. (See, in this connection, Apte — Student's EngUsh-Sanskrit 
Dictionary, p. 167, 1884 '> Monier Williams — Sanskrit-English Dictionary, p. 261, 
1899.) Therefore it appears that this statement is not correct, (ii) ' Taxila, 
Nalanda, Benares, Pataliputra were some of the universities of the day ' (p. 15). 
The present reviewer does not know any evidence from which it may be concluded 
that there were universities, like those at Taxila and Nalanda, at Benares and 
Pataliputra in ancient days, (iii) * The frescoes of Ajanta provide a background. 
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especially the Persian embassy fresco, and that describing the marriage of prince 
Siddhartha ' (p. 99). These paintings are called fresco bpt no evidence has been put 
forward to prove this point. (Regarding this point see^the present reviewer's view 
in Indian Culime, vol. II, pp. 825-26 ; vol. Ill, p. 550, 1936.) (iv) * The earliest 
remains we havd^of Indian sculpture *go back only as far as Aspka, and ar^, therefore, 
Buddhist, in conception, inspiration and design, because Asoka actually propagated 
only the Buddhist faith ' (p. 158). That this statement is not correct may be 
understood from the fact that sculptures belonging to the Indus Valley age h^e 
been unearthed, (v) ' It was the Indo-Greek artist who gave form to the Master's 
image and hence the importance of Gandhara art for Indian Iconography ' (p. 162). 
The theory of the Indo-Greek origin of the image of Buddha was first started by 
Foucher ; but this theory was ably controverted by Coomaraswamy. In order to 
study this problem correctly we will consider the earliest dated Buddha images 
belonging to North-Western India and Eastern India. It is extremely difiicult to 
say which of the dated images of Buddha belonging to North-Western India is the 
earliest ; but, in this connection, the researches of Konow which are latest may be 
accepted as a working hypothesis. According to Konow the Shah-ji-ki-dheri casket 
is dated in the year (i) of Kanishka. (Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum, vol. II, 
pt. I, pp. 135-37, 1929 ; History of Indian and Indonesian Art, by A. K. 
Coomaraswamy, pi. XXIX, 89, 1927.) He has referred this year to tlie ne\w §aka 
era of 128-29 A.D. and therefore this date becomes 128-29 A.D. In it we find the 
representation of Buddha. If we accept Konow's researches, this image of Buddha 
becomes the earliest dated Buddha image of North-Western India. The earliest 
d?ated Buddha image of Eastern India is the vSamath image dated in the third year 
of Kanishka. (Epigraphia Indica, vol. X — appendix, notice No. 927, 1909-10 ; 
History of Indian and Indonesian Art, by A. K. Coomaraswamy, pi. XXII, 83, 
1927.) These two images are, therefore, almost contemporary ; but if anybody 
compares the modelling of these two images, he will find the certain difference 
between these two specimens and will certainly conclude that the origin of these two 
specimens is different. Therefore it is wrong to state that ‘ the Indo-Greek artist . . . 
gave fonn to the Master's image ' and it is, therefore, apparent that North-Western 
India and Eastern India created two different types of the Buddha image in the same 
age. (vi) ' The earliest extant representation of the Buddha as the '' Divine yogi " 
is at the Amaravati ' (p. 165). The author has taken Havell as the authority for 
making such a statement, but Havell himself does not say so. Further there is no 
evidence to show that it is the earliest extant representation of Buddha as the 
* Divine yogi '. (vii) ' Except in the Ajanta frescoes, which are Buddhist, we have 
no remains of Indian painting ’ (p. 229). Anybody who has studied the history of 
Indian painting knows very well that this statement is wrong as ancient Indian 
paintings have been found at a number of places besides Ajanta. Fourthly, the 
author does not put diacritical marks in translitering Sanskrit words, e.g. Mahavira, 
Siddhartha for Mahavira, Siddhartha respectively, to mention a few cases only. In 
spite of these defects this book shows that the author has a genuine apd enthusiastic 
admiration for the subject which she treats and it may be hoped that she will make 
necessary changes in its second edition and that she will erelong produce other works 
of far greater interest. 


CuARu Chandra Das Gupta. 
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®bituari5 IRoticc 

M. WINTERNITZ 

* The news of the death of Dr. M. Winternitz was very shocking 
to the literary world. He was a great scholar of Indology and 
Ethnology and his books bear ample testimony to his wide learning 
and sound judgment. He was a student of the renowned orieiftalist 
Dr. ^^iihler and an able assistant of the late Prof. Max Muller. His 
monumental work entitled ‘ Geschichte der Indischen Litteratur ’ 
.(History of Indian Diterature) will be ever remembered by all tho^e 
interested in the subject. Besides, he wrote several books arid 
contributed many thoughtful papers to Indian and European 
Journals, It was he who started two well-known Journals at 
Prague — Indqlogica Pr ageusia and Archiv Orientalni — and it was ip 
these Journals that he published many important contribution^ 
to Indian thought. Though very learned he was entirely free from 
pride. He was simple, active, sympathetic and he used to take 
genuine interest in the progress of Indological researches. We 
deeply regret we have lost a sincere friend and a well-wisher of our 
Indian Culture. It will be very difficult to fill his place in near 
future. May his sotil rest in peace ! 

B. C. Daw. 
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